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Preface 


This book is intended as an introductory study of the political develop¬ 
ment over the last century and a half of the lands between Germany and 
Italy in the west and Russia in the east. It is therefore primarily concerned 
with six countries in Eastern Europe as constituted today: Bulgaria, 
C2echoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, Roumania and Yugoslavia. Since 
history in the broadest sense is no respecter of frontiers the narrative 
trespasses at times beyond the strict geographical limits of this region, 
but events in Germany, Austria and the northern and southern fringe 
are considered only in relation to the main theme - the fate of the peoples 
in the central borderland and their response to the recurrent menace to 
independence offered by their more powerful neighbours. 

The principal chapters cover nineteenth- and twentieth-century history 
since the Congress of Vienna in 1815. The book begins, however, with a 
topographical survey of the Vistulan, Danubian and Balkan lands and a 
background sketch indicating the way in which the distant past has 
created enduring legends for all the nationalities in this area. It was harder 
to select a point at which to finish. Most of this narrative was written 
during 1967 and 1968, and as I worked on it die daily press reports made 
me increasingly conscious that each successive emergency was an instance 
of continuity in change rather than a distinctive ending to an epoch. I 
therefore decided to continue the chronicle of events up to November 
1968, not because this was a significant date in itself for Eastern Europe 
but because it marked the fiftieth anniversary of the fall of the old supra¬ 
national empires, the only dramatically sharp division in the recent 
history of this area. It is a sad commentary on the chronic insecurity in 
East-Central Europe that completion of half a century of nominal inde¬ 
pendence should be marked not, as one had hoped, by celebrations of 
progress and achievement but by the presence of an army of occupation 
in the territory of the one totally new republic founded in 1918. 

A foreigner narrating the history of a part of Europe in which patriot¬ 
ism has always cut deep furrows of pride in the national character runs the 
risk of offending people from these lands by an apparent lack of sym¬ 
pathetic understanding. I write as an Englishman but one who believes 
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that each of these six countries has, like Britain, a heritage worthy of 
great respect and of occasional censure. Political leaders are neither 
detni-gods nor demons; they have the virtues and vices of mere mortals 
but their failings are magnified because of the position which they hold; 
and it is this occupadonal hazard which leads to unjust assessment by 
those who seek to explain their acts. It seems unlilxly that I have avoided 
errors of bias, and for these I apologize. 

My debt to the scholars who have specialized in this field of study is 
enormous and may be gauged by anyone who glances at the bibliographi¬ 
cal section. I am especially grateful to Mr A. J. P. Taylor who, when I was 
a young undergraduate, stimulated my interest in Central Europe during 
a term in wliicli I was fortunate enough to have him as a tutor. I also 
remember tlie patience and kindness with which the late Professor R. W. 
Seton-Watson allowed me to badger liim with questions after one of the 
last series of lectures he delivered at Oxford. My greatest obligation is to 
Dr C. A. Macartney, with whom 1 had tlic honour of working on Inde¬ 
pendent Eastern Europe in tite late 1950s. Without his inspiration I doubt if 
I would have written anything about this part of the world, even though 
it has fascinated me for so long. Naturally, I alone am responsible for all 
judgements and interpretations in the chapters which follow. 

I have, of course, a further debt to my friends at Mighgatc and else¬ 
where who have encouraged me in writing this book. The only person 
with whom I have discussed it in detail chapter b)’ chapter has been my 
wife, Veronica; and I am grateful to her both for critical comments on the 
manuscript and for die assistance she has given me in journeys down the 
Danube and to the Balkan lands. 

HtGHGATE 
Febriiarj 1969 


A. w.p. 
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Borderlands of Europe 


The contrasting destiny of Europe’s peo^es 

To the west of the continent. was this 

the framework of national states an ^, peoeraphy. The Pyrenees 

was as much the fault of hum^ preju English Channel, 

and the Alps are not East-Central 

they have been j^ds which separate Germany and 

Europe, however all is ‘^^te ’ . organisms with vertebrae 

Italy from Russia lack natural ^ mountain ranges are cut by 

and arteries but no external s • , . ^ migratory hordes or of 

rivers so that they are incapable is^ormed by the 

repelling an Soiling endlessly into the Eurasian plain, 

grey-green waves of steppe 1^ theSand attrLting colonial settlement 
Open to wandermg races from v,r.mp nf at least fifteen distinctive 

ftL *= west, this tegloa bscame ^ she of 

nationaUtles even though it covers, m area, less than tw 

Western Europe. ^ . conveniently into three 

GeographicaUy East-Centrd " P^.^ ^nd the Balkan ranges. 

divisions; the Vistulan basm, existence of transitional zones and 

But this pattern is comphcated by the easre ^ Danubian 

by the great horseshoe of Ae Carpa essential form. Moreover, 

basin in two, although l/^wfire the interplay of geography 

there are few other areas m the , contemporary poHtics - 

and history - and, someumes, of g g P ^ sudden changes in 

has made it possible for the ^--eUer 

social characteristics between . ^ek geographical generaliza- 

often in this part of Europe local parIntLsis. 

tion and force historical judgement into quality g p 


TheVis.uicsisesiu*cWes..mBes«of*^^^^^ 

into the Baltic at Gdansk (Danzig), 5 ^ route. For the Vistula 

meandering river is j^ation through a thousand years of 

has served as the axis of the i o 
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political vicissitude, a unifying force Unking the cities of Warsaw and 
Cracow and the great estates of GaUcia with the Baltic coast. In a sens 
it is a mystic river succouring the spirit of Poland when the po c 
state was dead and the hour of resurrection seemed distant. More pro¬ 
saically, it irrigates the PoHsh plains, rolling and formless fields of wheat 
and sugar-beet and rye, stretching for over three hundred miles from 
north to south, broken here and there by forest and marshland and, m 
Masuria, by reed-fringed lakes set in sandy soil. The Vistulan basin ends 
with a belt of gende hills in Silesia which cUmb eventually into the Sudeten 
mountains or, farther east, into the Beskids where knolls of soft rock lie 
humped over lazy streams and the passes are broad and low. To the south¬ 
east of the basin the main tributary of the Vistula, the Bug, taps the 
resources of the eastern marshlands so that the plain is carried into the 
rich granary of the Ukraine and down the Dniester to the Black Sea. 

Since the Second World War and the conferences of Yalta and Potsdam 
the Poles have controUed another great navigable river; for in 1945 the 


right bank of the Oder and the whole of its tributary, the Warta, were 
incorporated within the boundaries of the Polish RepubUc, supplementing 
in character the geographical configuration of the Vistulan area. At the 
same time, in the east, Poland lost to the Soviet Union nearly half of the 


territory which had been shown as PoUsh on the maps of the inter-war 
period, and the lower Bug became a frontier rather than an interior 
route of communication. This general westward movement of the 
borders of the Polish State ran counter to the historical development of 
the nation in the preceding two hundred years. Yet, painful though its 
consequences were to both Poles and Germans, it is no more than a 
recent instance of the tragic burden imposed by geography on Poland’s 
past; for, because of the accessibility of the Vistulan plain to invading 
armies from both sides, Poland’s shifting boundaries have made her, 
over the centuries, the only amorphous state in Europe. Three hundred 
years ago her eastern frontier lay beyond Smolensk and barely ninety 
miles from Moscow; she was, at that time, territorially the largest state 
on the contoent (apart from the inchoate mass of Russia). Today the most 
eastern salient of Polish land lies 500 miles west of this seventeenth- 
ccntur}' boundary, while the advance of her German frontier to the 
Oder has brought Poland, on an average, 150 miles farther into 
Europe. 

Such trMslation of the home of a nation is, fortunately, unique in the 
history of the modern world. Throughout these changes, the Polish 
character of the Vistulan cities, with their Baroque architecture and 
intensive rchgious feeUng, has remained constant; for although Poland 
was wiped off the poliucal map in 1795 and not restored as an independent 
state until 1918, awareness of a common culture and tradition - Western 
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.„d CaioUcbu. S..vo„ic-p«se„ed .he n^nal con»«s desp. 

the enticements of the German Powers remarkably, it is 

With frontiers winch expanded o racially homogeneous, 

hardly surprising that Poland has tenth Lntury when sbt 

The festPoUsh state emerged m the middle “ ^rn Oder 

Slavonic tribes, long settled in the P ^ . ^ and Bohemian 

and the Vistula, combined for defence ag^stthei ^^ 

neighbours and, in ad 960, accepted ^esxko, 
almost mythical family of Piast as their mler. 

oeoples divided the territories of a dead king among hi < .j vantage 

inevitably weakened the embtyonic sntte. to the advMKge 
of the more organized feudal instimtions in the German lands. G 
settlements were originally establijied by , ^^as broken 

thirteenth century, and although the power of the I<^g - citation 
by the Poles in the first battle of Tannenberg (i 4 io)> 5 of 

long continued, especially down the lower Vistula and m 
Poznan (Posen). Moreover, hving around the fringe of the tra^ Y 
Polish lands were predominantly peasant peoples - Lithuaman , 

Russians, Ukrainians - on whom the Polish aristocracy impose a ag Y 

aUen culture. Among these groups, the Lithuanians were readily assimi¬ 
lated; the greatest of Polish dynasties (the Jagiellon, 1386-1372) was 1 se 
Lithuanian in origin; and Vilna (Wilno), with its dozen churches ana 
formidable citadel, was a city which, despite its Lithuaman fouiidauon, 
symbolized the union of the two peoples. The Lithuanian lands were 
formally, and belatedly, incorporated in Poland in 1569 and it was not 
until the 1880s that any specifically Lithuanian national sentiment revive . 
Other peoples, however, fared less well; both the White Russians and the 
Ukrainians were regarded as inferior stock and were treated accord¬ 
ingly; and the privileges accorded to the Jewish population were 


derisory. 

As so often in Europe’s borderlands, national distinctions in the old 
Poland implied social fragmentation. Thus in eighteenth-century Galiaa 
Polish landowners expected their fields to be tilled by Ukrainian peasants 
while trading in the towns through Jewish merchants and having their 
carriages and waggons made and repaired by German craftsmen; and 
this class pattern survived the Partitions of 1772 and 1793. 

The Polish lands of the Vistulan-Oder area are separated in the west 
from the Danubian basin by the ‘Historic Provinces’, the basically Czech 
lands of Bohemia and Moravia. Although Bohemia is a plateau of rolling 
plain, hemmed in by forests and mountains on three sides, the ridge of 
hills to the east is low, while in the north-west the valley of the Elbe 
gives easy access to Saxony and the heart of Germany; and it is largely 
for this reason that the whole of the outer fringe of Bohemia, the 
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Sud«entad,v,assetded overwhelmingly hy German peasants from the 
thirteenth century onwards. before this 

Bohemia had ^ western Slavonic state corresponding 

eastward migration of German . middle of the sixth century. It 

to Bohemia appears to have exis e chieftain known as 

was, however, Uttle more than a ^^^al ^mon 685. There was a 

Samo. and it disintegrated \ „hich under Prince 

■Greater Moravian Empre m ^ area cottes- 

Svatopluk included Bohernia ^d survived its principal 

pondSg to modern Momuia^ ,afeati by the 

ruler for a few years, for 9 of Bratislava: the western 

Magyars in a battle near what is no „ and Silesia under the 

lanf of Svatoptak’s realm umted ™*^^^^^^^ ,a3„rn 

thf Hungary for over a i.oen 

’'Medieval Bohemia was 

With Moravia and Silesia, ^oric Provinces’ survived as an 

Crown of StWenceslas’, and ^ r Habsburg Monarchy iu 
official tide for this region until I of the House of 

1918. Bohemia’s ‘golden ap jfoly Roman Emperor from 

Luxemburg who, as Charles i,p„ia’s university, established m 

1,47 .0 i?,B. The ag“ “ “ '^”1 

Prague in 13485 placed in Czechs found, m 

with Paris, Bologna and Oxford; and in J ^^us reformer who 

the early fifteenth century, a national the father of his 

became, Uke Luther in Germany a i ^ struggle for reUgious 

people’s language and , mre of Bohemia by accentuating 

independence weakened the po c ^ Catholic landowners and the 
distffictions between Germa^^!^^^^^^^^^ Yet Bohemia 

predominantly Czech-speaking illusory than genuine, 

maintained an independent existence, Habsburgs and the 

until the traditional skilful marriage p ^ hordes brought the 

need for a unified defence agaiiw Charles V in 13 26. Their 

Historic Lands under the mle of e P the Thirty Years War 

constitutional liberties perished a cen ‘Crown of St Wenceslas 

and by the middle of the seventeenth century the Uro^ 

had become an integral part of the ^^sburg ^^^stezn Europe 

The landscape of Bohemia has concerned (except, perhaps, 

than any other region with which t s . ; receptive to the sophisti- 

Sloveml) but the Czech peoples, although higWy their 

cation of the West, have always sough Poles have 

linguistic affinity with the Slavomc East. Yet, )ust 
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suffered from the fluidity of their boundaries, so Bohemia’s strategic 
position has condemned the Czechs to become involved, with va^mg 
degrees of commitment, in every historical upheaval of both the West 
and the East since the first stirrings of the Protestant challenge in the early 
fifteenth century. For Prague, the chief city of Bohemia, lies almost mid¬ 
way between Vienna and Berlin and, indeed - of equal historical sigm- 
ficance - midway between the rivers Main and Vistula. ‘He who is master 
of Bohemia is master of Europe,’ Bismarck once declared, uncom¬ 
promisingly; and the implications of his aphorism have all too frequently 
proved grievous for the Czech peoples. 

Moravia, the eastern plateau area of the ‘Historic Provinces , has a 
similar strategic importance, although in modern times a less menacing 
one. For across Moravia runs the main route between Poland and the 
Hungarian plain, a key section on one of the great north-south links of 
Europe. Moravia thus offers a natural gateway through the crescent 
buttress of the Carpathians, originating with the upper Oder and opening 
out of a six mile wide valley into a broader plain around the town of 
Olomouc. The river Morava flows south from Olomouc to join the 
Thaya and eventually, west of Bratislava, the Danube. To the east of the 
Morava lies Slovakia, long a backward and remote mountainous region 
although the valleys sheltered by the Beskids and Tatra are fertile and 
productive. Slovakia is the threshold of the Danubian basin; its capital, 
Bratislava, which is only forty miles downstream from Vienna, has 
played a varied role in the history of the riparian lands, generally as 
Pressburg (the German name) and occasionally as Pozsony (the Magyar 
name), but the character of the city, rich in architectural contrasts, has 
been shaped by the great river beside which it stands 


The Danube winds across Central Europe for 1,700 miles, a thread 
tenuously drawing a diversity of peoples into coalescence although never 
strong enough to bind them lastingly in unity. The river rises in the Black 
Forest and for nearly a third of its length flows through foothills of the 
Alps. But beneath the spur of the Leopoldsberg, the steep wooded cliff 
standing sentinel west of Vienna, it finally sweeps out into the fertile 
plain which the Romans called Pannonia. The 100,000 square miles of this 
middle Danubian plain is soaked with the blood of Europe’s invaders 
from the East; for this was the line of march of the Huns and Avars in 
the so-called ‘Dark Ages’, of the Magyars at the end of the ninth century, 
of the Turks in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and of the 
Russians in the twentieth century. And it has been the route of the 
western answer to the challenge - whether the cavalry of Eugene of 
Savoy, the panzer divisions of Field-Marshal List and General von 
6 
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f Anctro-Gcrman manufacturers 

Klcist, or the more insidious decade of the Habsburg 

and salesmen ‘thrusung to the East i _ g^^tion 

Monarchy. Small avonder that so Cevample, or in Serbia at 

of the river-at Esr.tergom and continue to brood over 

Belgrade and Smederevo - the rch . rc-taken by opposing 

thelide plains. Belgrade a one . 

armies a dozen times in the last tuo . ^ jt skirts 

The Pannonian Plain proper o ^ Mungary - consists of 

Slovakia, but vves. of U “"L” aroond Lake Balaton. 

undulatingcountr^S rising gently toarg f^Po^ved the agn- 

The farmers of this region „d Austria, and ever since the 

cultural techniques of ''?^;.„^rian right bank of the river 

avithdraaval of the Turks in ^<^^5 the •Eas^entral’ in character, 

has been markedly 

In the eighteenth and nineteenth cen j Danube, partly 

systematically than other ^-stnets along^^i^c ,, Vienna-and 

because of its proximity to u ‘ P ^ greater density of popu a 

partly because the pattern of re le ‘ ^ feudal landowners, o 

don. Although colonizauon was ct^^coung^ consMerably 

whom many were themselves [d^^nd by mingUng German 

to the ethnic confusion of a peasantry, who 

‘Swabians’, Slovaks and even settlers of the ninth cenm^. 

at least in part, descendants of the . gj geographical 

Across fhe Danube, on the Hungaria^ This is the 

features are different field’), a culdvated plain 

region known as the Alfol (or .^.^,ggtward projecdon of t e 
featureless that it is in many ^ral home of wild and noma 

steppes. For some 800 years it was tl ^ discourages the grow- 

bo^Len and in the ■P-®’s"of .be gypsy ““T 

mg of cops, dtee long *1 piemtesque tmage of Hungamn 

brought music and colour 

culture. . „ „f ae 'historicar nations of Europe. 

Like Poland. Hungary is o"' “ aidence but never its idenuty. 

having lost from time to f. ^/tet decade of the ninth centu^ 

The Hungarian State was crea^ » “ had originated on the 

an when the hitherto Carpathians and ejabbshed 

far side of the Urals. the Danube whee Buda and 

themselves in the ““.^“’rhe Magy»s were early mcked off 

Esaergom now stand In which Sowed into East-Central 

as distinct from the other Asiatic ^ centuries: their language was 

Europe beuveen the se«nth “d tm . ,^0 year looo, legend 

Finno-Ugrian in form rather than p„p, „cognti!ing 

says that their leader. Step c » ^ 
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narallel to the Drava for more than 250 miles. Even though it docs not 
debouch into a seaport, tlie Sava is, in many ways, to lowland Yugoslavia 
what die Vistula is to Poland; it rises in the Alpine chain of the Karawan- 
ken and tumbles down through rich timber country to pass close to the 
Slovene capital of Ljubljana and on to the Croatian capital of Zagreb, 
being united widi the Danube beneath the limestone crags of Belgrade 
itself Yet although the Sava is today such a vital artery for the Yugoslav 
lands' it Ions had another purpose; for more than 200 years it was the 
eastward moat of the West agdnst Ae Turk. Early in the eighteenth 
century the Habsburgs advanced the ‘Mditary Frontier , wluch they had 
orSly established in 1578 among the foot^s of the Alps so that 
die new line of defence ran through Slavoma along the Sava and in due 
course down the Danube and across the Bandt. This borderland of watch- 
towers suard posts and beacons was inhabited by frontiersmen who 
were seuerally hardy refugees from inside Serbia or adventurous German 
Tolonists and who were bound in mditary allegiance te the Imperial 
p-overnment in Vienna. Their descendants remamed as pnvdeged holders 
of estates until the very end of the nineteenth century and continued as 
loyal servants of die Habsburg Monarchy even later. 

To the east die Danubian Plain is less wide than m Slav(^a and Croatia. 
There are wooded hills, the Fruska Gora, between the Danube and the 
Sla in tL region known as Srem, a Serbian approximation to the Latin 
Sava reg ^ outpost of Empire by Domitian’s 

name Sinnium b^ ow ^ 

egionaries in A D^ube, Sava, Drina and (Serbian) Morava 

Se rXng couutrysM^ of the Sumadija, densely forested little mor^ 

“■L? ago « S » 1 

cereals and plums and to ^ i|-ally a transitional C'I 

tsirs3.fi-r —.it.; 

ssitESia - 

converge on the Danu > hundred yards wide. W. 

the river narrows to summits in the & ^ 

north, on the Alps’/which are as high as 

chain, or ‘Transylvani P » Yugoslav bank are lower 

although the Balkan sea-level. Such heights are 

have peaks some 2,500 proximity to the riL 

not in themselves of broad plains gives to them'/^'! 

presence to the east an awe-inspiring. In the mg majesty 

which is both pictur^qo to pass over rock, 

hehle CMS of g'":fGaSrmovc^ O-aft'tSS 

traffic at this point, the ock 


river 
locks of a 
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canal, only completed in 1896, and work is in progress on a massive 
barrage to provide Roumania and Yugoslavia with hydro-ckctric power. 
The Carpatliians have, in reality, never proved such a formidable barrier 
to communications as the map would suggest; for, as well as the route 
along die Danube, deep troughs farther north have cut natural passages 
across which migratory peoples and invading hordes have swept down the 
centuries. But it was through the Kazan defiles that Trajan’s legionaries 
first brought the civilizadon of the West to the eastern plains and to the 
country whose modern name perpetuates tliis ancient link with Rome. 

The Danube is sdll 620 miles from the sea when it passes the Iron Gates. 
Nordi-east of it lies the Roumanian province of Wallachia with rich soil 
on which wheat and maize arc culdvatcd; and, farther north, bctivccn 
Bucharest and the south-eastern curi'c of the Carpatliians there are oil 
fields around Ploesd (‘rainy-town’), where a primidvc refinery began to 
funedon as early as 1857. The eastern D.anubian plain stretches northwards 
across the lakes and marshes of the lower river Sirct into the province of 
Moldavia and, without any interi'ening natural barrier, into the steppe- 
lands which separate the rivers Pruth and Dniester. Tills is the region 
known as Bessarabia, possibly after the half-lcgendar)' Wallachian family 
of Basarab who, in the early fourteenth century, tried to establish an 
independent Roumanian principality at die mouth of the Danube. Since 
the Second World War the Russian fronder has advanced to the Pruth 
and Bessarabia forms part of what is, somewhat confusingly, called the 
Soviet Socialist Republic of Moldavia. Geographically, there is little to 
distinguish Bessarabia from the great expanses of die Ukraine which 
adjoin it; and polidcally the province has been disputed by successive 
rulers of the Roumanian lands and by the Russians for 200 years. Vini¬ 
culture flourished under the tsarist landowners but was neglected by the 
Roumanians between the wars. Although the province has litde economic 
importance it is strategically of considerable value; for by possessing 
Bessarabia, Russia becomes a Danubian Power, endded to pardcipate in 
all riparian conferences. 

The winding course of die Danube seems almost to hold the lowland 
areas of Roumania in an embrace. After leaving the Iron Gates the river 
forms a frontier between Wallachia and the northern plain of what is 
now Bulgaria until it is within fifty miles of the Black Sea coast. There 
slighdy higher contours in the region known as the Dobrudja force the 
Danube northwards for almost a 100 miles, with the river frequendy 
overspilling into marshland. As the Danube once more approaches the 
Carpathians, it is joined by the Siret and soon after by its last important 
tobutary, the Pruth. The combined streams turn eastwards and break up 
into muddy chaimels before the great river finally reaches the sea. 

If this Danubian delta suggests a parallel with the Mississippi, then the 
10 
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river port of Galati, at the conHuencc witli the Slret, is ® 

New Orleans. But the resemblance is essentially superfi . , 
began to handle sea-going vessels only in the present cen 
manians have never been a maritime people; tra e in < Galati 

long a monopoly of Greeks and Armenians ^ 

but Constanta, which was once the Roman seaport o r ^ Pob. 

where Ovid died in exile. Geographically Constanta is 
rudja and there is a stretch of marshland we ve oartlv because 

Danube between the port and die no^iern lowlands 

the whole of the Dobrudja is more accessibl cfressed the Rou- 

of Bulgaria, the rulers in Bucharest have particular y 
manian character of Constanta, linking the ^be Bulgarian 

and pipe-line. Tlie coastal littoral benveen ons . of Bulgarians, 

port of Varna, eighty miles to the ^^f^rers from the Caucasus; 

Roumanians, Turks, Greeks and ^^ver sands beside a hya- 

and this region, the southern Dobrudja, nower eame of Sofia 

cinth blue L. ^vas for long a shuttlecock m *c power gam 

and Bucharest. ^ . _,art of the Danubian basin; 

Wallachia and Moldavia are indisput^iy p p bicipalities’ until late 
they were even known officially as die anu life-blood of 

in the nineteenth century. But if the ^bbone; for the mountains 

Roumania, the Carpathian chain forms its curve of which sweeps 

loom over the lowlands in a massive arc, this arc, geographically 

across the country for more than 400 tm es. ^ forests, rich in mineral 
compact, lies the plateau of Transy £pj. generations spiritually 

resources, rich in good pasture-lan j. feuding nationalities, 

impoverished by the suspicion and resen Eastern European 

The Transylvanian Question w^ ivTiddle Ages. Because the passes of 
internal conflict. Its origins lie in e . jj^jgratory route across the 
the Carpathians were exposed to t e g ^ bivited Germans 

Eurasian plains, the thirteenth-century^ Magyar nobflity 

(‘Saxons’) to setde in Transylvama ana receiving 

to preserve Central Europe from ^^^nued to enjoy for more than 
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privileges of self government in return for duty along the frontier. 
Although there were occasional clashes between the Magyars, mainly 
plainsmen, and the Szeklers, mainly mountaineers, both groups of 
people came in time to think of themselves as Hungarian, determined to 
preserve a common front against the Roumanian peasantry and generally 
receiving the support of the Saxons. The umon of Transylvania with 
Roumania after the First World War therefore represented, not only a 
change of allegiance but a reversal of the social order; and, as in other 
parts of East-Central Europe, the hostility of the rival nationalities has 
remained even after the far greater revolution in government which 
followed in the wake of communism. 

There are, however, elements in the Transylvanian Question which 
few other areas of conflict experienced. For the ethnographical pattern 
was complicated by the geographical circumstance that the Szekler 
communities were in the south-eastern districts, along the line of the 
mountains and therefore adjoining Wallachia, while the western region 
of Transylvania, bordering on the Hungarian lowlands, was predomin¬ 
antly inhabited by Roumanians. By contrast the German-Saxon families 
were powerful in almost every urban settlement, although their commer¬ 
cial preponderance began to be challenged after the Napoleonic Wars by a 
rapidly growing Jewish community. Moreover, social and political 
ritis in this supremely heterogeneous province have, over the centuries, 
been deepened by the variety of religious faiths professed by its peoples. 
Branches of the Orthodox Church, Catholics with the Latin rite. Catholics 
with the Eastern rite. Calvinists, primitive Baptists and Lutherans all 
flourished within the region; and, with fortuitous irony, the chief city of 
Transylvania - which the Roumanians called Cluj, the Hungarians 
K-olozsvar and the Germans Klausenburg — became an intellectual centre 
of the sect known as Unitarian. 

The north-eastern slopes of the arc of mountains were for long sparsely 
inhabited. They were mostly covered by thick forests and the chief 
occupation of the hardy mountain-folk who lived there was felling timber. 
In the late eighteenth century the Austrians created in this region the 
province of the Bukovina (‘beechwood’) with an administrative centre 
m a town on the upper Pruth which they knew as Czernowitz (Cernauti 
to the Roumanians and Chernovtsy to the Russians). At that time the 
population was predominantly Roumanian in origin but there was a 
^tong incursion of Ukrainians - or, as they were called in this part of 
Europe, Ruthenes - during the nineteenth century, and by 1880 they were 
the largest single national group. There is Httle to distinguish the northern 
areas of the Bukovina from the region known as Ruthenia which was for 
long a part of ‘Ausman Poland’ (GaUcia); and both the Bukovina and 
Kuthema were administered from Vienna until 1918. In the inter-war 
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period, however, the Bukovina was incorporated in Roumania while 
Ruthenia formed part of the Czechoslovak State. Today the whole area, 
apart from a small segment of southern Bukovina which remains Rou¬ 
manian, is wit hin the Soviet Union and it is known as the ‘Sub-Carpathian 
Ukraine’, an appellation which emphasizes the ethnical and linguistic 
similarity between the mountain people and the workers of the Black 
Eardi region at the expense of both the legacy of history and the common- 
sense of geography. 


The third geographical sub-division of East-Central Europe, the Balkan 
ranges, fills most of the triangle formed by the line of the Sava and the 
Danube and the peninsula bounded by the Adriatic, Aegean and Black 
Seas. The Balkan Mountains proper are a chain of summits which cut 
across Bulgaria from east to west for 370 miles; and it is from them that the 
whole peninsula takes its name. There are fertile plains in Greece, although 
they are small in extent, a cultivable plateau m central Bulgaria, and 
coastal strips along the Adriatic, thin in Dalmatia, but broader in Mbania 
around Durres. Elsewhere life is dominated by the mountains. Two off¬ 
shoots of the Balkan Chain, the Rhodopes and the Firms, move from 
north-west to south-east across Bulgaria towards the Aegean in Thrace. 
Farther west the Dinaric Mountains nm the whole length of western 
Yugoslavia, separated only by a forested and broken plateau m Slovenia 
(the so-caUed Ljubljana Gap) from the Alps. The Dmanc Ime broadens 
out to envelop most of Bosnia and the whole of Herzegovma; it mdudes 
Lovcen, the ‘Black Mountain’ which has given its name to Montenegro; 
and it reaches down into the desolation of Albama, *e gru^ess of whose 
boundaries is reheved by three large lakes, Ohrid 
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sepia and the dun-tanned plains mellow momentarily into the richness of 
honey. The old market towns cling to crested spurs of land for protection, 
terraced alleys of low roofs with curved tiles clustering beneath the slim 
pencil of a minaret or the stuccoed cupola of a church; but the newer 
urban settlements stalk out defiantly along rutted roads only to seek the 
shadow of plane-trees or cypresses and find cohesion in an untidy square, 
where cafe tables allow private affairs to be lived in public, as they have 
always been in south-eastern Europe. For changelessness persists: yoked 
oxen still draw single-furrow ploughs across the cruel soil or haul timber 
in a caravan of four-wheeled carts; tobacco leaves are still festooned to 
dry on poles hung from the walls of peasant houses in Macedonia and 
Bulgaria; and, in much of the peninsula, rich costume and national dances 
still preserve a folk tradition in all its bitterness and glory. 

It would, of course, be misleading to look upon the mountainous 
regions as nothing more than a petrified curiosity shop. The fast fl.owing 
streams were first harnessed for power in the inter-war period and 
Yugoslavia, Greece and Bulgaria have all undertaken extensive hydro¬ 
electric schemes in recent years. Mining and metallurgy began to be 
developed in the uplands of the South Slav districts and, to a lesser extent, 
Greece at the start of the twendeth century, and this process, too, con¬ 
tinues to bring industry to backward areas. Yet for most of the last 
century and a half, the Balkan ranges have been a centre, not of economic 
advancement, but of perpetuated strife, their woods and valleys providing 
shelter for insurgent bands challenging the rule of empires, the dictated 
frontiers of statesmen in congress, or the establishment of new authority 
serving an alien mandate. In some regions, such as Macedonia, the ethnic 
boundaries are as complex as in Transylvania and a sense of affronted 
nationalism has kindled the conflict; and in others, such as Bosnia, there 
have also been distinctions no less deeply felt of culture and of creed. 
The intolerance of the mountain lands seems at times to have bred in both 
natives and invaders a cruelty which transgressed with terrifying ease 
the border between the acceptable and the cynically condoned; and it 
is this human ugliness which has so often won the moral thunder of 
distant judges, observing Balkan tensions free from personal commitment. 

Yet behind the historical geography of the Balkans there remains a 
paradox: the peninsula is the only part of East-Central Europe to appear 
on the map as protected by sea and mountain, but throughout both 
ancient and modern times it has been not so much a barrier as a bridge 
berv'een Asia and the West. Indeed its accessibility is the chief reason 
why the medieval empires established in the tenth and twelfth centuries 
by warrior mlers of the Bulgars and the Serbs enjoyed only a brief period 
m pnmacy in the Balkans. For the simplest routes from the East into the 
Uanubian plains and Central Europe only touch the fringe of the moun- 
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The successive inhabitants of the coastal plain of Dalmatia, cut ofT 
from the interior bp a wall of limestone h:rsl, have tended to looV. across 
the Adriatic towards the culture of Rome or northwards to the com¬ 
mercial empire of Venice; and it is significant that it was not until 1915, 
when a Yugoslav State had existed for seven years, that the first effective 
economic link was completed between the Adriatic coast and the Croatian 
plain, a railway from the port of Split to Zagreb. Although some t'f the 
most far-sighted believers in the ’i ugoslav Ideal have come from Dalmatia, 
there has always been a large Italian-speaking minority along tlic littoral. 
Moreover, some of the towns have fostered a habit of independence; 
this is true of Zadar and Kotor, and more especially of Dubrovnil:, which 
as Ragusa was for four centuries and a half virtually an autonomous .state 
challenging Venice in the enterprise and extent of her trading ventures, 
until - again like Venice - she lost her liberties in the political whirlwind 
of the Napoleonic revolution. 

Southern Greece was never one of liuropc’s borderlands although the 
tide of invading armies, from the Crusaders and the Turks to the /Vxis 
Powers of the Second World War, overflowed into her plains and valleys. 
Tiae Greeks, however, arc essentially members of the .Nfcditcrrancan 
community and tlieir incursions into the affairs of Mast-Central M.uropc in 
modern times have been largely incidental to a grander design, the 
vision of a Pan-Aegean commonwealth spanning the waters between 
Europe and Asia as once the colossus of Chares bound the two arms of the 
harbour of Rhodes. They were the traders and seafarers of the Turkish 
Empire, with settlements on the mainland of /\naiolia and the coast of 
the Black Sea as well as on the islands. But these maritime activities cttried 
them to Salonika and the much smaller harbours of Kavalla and .Alcx- 
androupolis (which, as Dcdeagatch, was only founded by the Turks as 
late as i860). This line of ports is, however, the natural southern outlet 
for the trade of Eastern Europe and it was therefore inevitable that the 
ambitions of the statesmen and rulers of Greece should, from time to time, 
have involved their countrymen in the general politics of the Balkan 
hinterland, particularly because of the riv.il claims of both Serbia and 
Bulgaria to control Macedonia. 

All these areas of south-eastern Europe, from the Peloponncsc to the 
Danube and beyond, are still haunted by the shadow of Byzantium, the 
Eastern Roman Empire wliich flourished from ad 330 until the Turks 
entered Constantinople in 1455. Politically the spectre remained active as 
late as 192^, tempting the Greeks into disaster in Asia Minor under a 
king nained after the founder of the city on the Bosphorus. Commercially 
and socially, the ‘Phanariot Greeks’ long afforded continuity of ideas, 
Md sometimes of family descent, between the Byzantine Empire and the 
Uttoman administrations which succeeded it. The term ‘Phanariot’ was 
16 
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The ultimate origin of most of the nationalities and their early history 
is uncertain, hluch of the evidence is dubious, the ‘Dari: Ages being lit 
at times by the garish beams of chauvinist scholarship. But two peoples, 
in pardcular, pose intriguing problems: the .Mbanians and the 
Roumani.ans. 

There are settlements of Albanians, not only in the country which since 
1915 has borne their name, but in Yugoslavia from Kosovo to Ohrid 
and Kumanovo and in many parts of Greece, both near the frontier and as 
far away as Kavalla and Corinth and even on the islands ot 1 lydra and 
Salamis. Earlier this century’ there were also isolated Albanian groups in 
Bucharest, Sarajevo, Srem and the districts around Zadar, but most of 
these seem to have lost their identity - although the word ‘Shqiptar 
survives as a pejorative in several regions of the Balkans. Over the 
centuries the Albanians absorbed the customs and traditions of the 'I urks, 
but they possess a distinctive language of Indo-European tormation, 
split into numerous dialects, and it is possible that they arc the des¬ 
cendants of the people who lived in Illyria and Thrace during the great 
age of classical Greece. They retained, however, at least until the Second 
World War, such a patriarchal sense of clan loyalty that they never 
asserted a claim to national primacy on the strength of ancient glory, 
although they have at times rejoiced in the legend of Skanderbeg, a 
brigand made hero for successfully defying the Turks over a quarter of a 
century 500 years ago. 

The Roumanians, on the other hand, have been acutely conscious of 
their ancient past even though it was only in i86a that a Roumanian 
principality came into existence. For 165 years, in the second and third 
centuries ad, most of their present territory, including the whole of 
Transylvania, formed the Roman province of Dacia, and their Latin 
foundation was for long a cherished legend, to which verisimilitude was 
given by the character and formation of the language. There is, however, 
no doubt that all the lands at the mouth of the Danube were overrun 
by Slavonic tribes during die great migration and that other wandering 
peoples, moving northwards out of the Balkans, crossed the Danube in the 
thirteenth century. Moreover, the whole of Wallacliia and Moldavia was 
considerably influenced by cultural missionaries from Byzantium. Hence 
it is probable that the racial distinction between the Roumanians and their 
neighbours was never so marked as the publicists of Bucharest maintained 
(at least until the southward spread of Russian influence in 1943). Yet, 
whether the claim was true or false, the belief that they were in some way 
the easternmost champions of a Latin civilization served for many 
generations as an inspiration to Roumania’s statesmen, often for the 
good - and occasionally for the discreditable. 
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Habsbures with their capital in Vienna, and tlie Ottomans, reigning in 
splendour from Constantinople. Twice Habsburg primacy seemed 
cLllenged: once by the Bohemian Revolt wltich precipitated the Thirty 
Years War and the disaster of the White Mountain; and again by the 
sudden resilience of Turkish power wliich carried the Sultan’s armies 
momentarily to the suburbs of Vienna in 1683. Yet within four years 
fortune was favouring the Habsburgs once more. Buda was in Austrian 
hands, with the Magyars in gradtude recognizing die hereditary rights of 
the rulers in Vienna to the lands of the ‘Holy Crown’; and a second battle 
at Mohacs reversed the decisions of 1526. But, apart from the unassailable 
fastness of Montenegro and the line of trading communides along the 
Dalmadan coast, all the Balkans remained under the Moslem scimitar 
undl the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

The most persistent challenge to Ottoman authority came not from the 
west but from the north, with the growth of the Russian empire. On six 
occasions between the accession of Peter the Great in 1682 and Napoleon’s 
march on Moscow 130 years later the Russians went to war with the 
Turks, gradually gaining a foothold in the Crimea, wliich they annexed 
in 1783, and on the Black Sea, where they established the port of Kherson 
in 1778 and the even more valuable grain-port of Odessa in 1794. The 
outstanding achievement of Russian diplomacy came at the end of Cath¬ 
erine IPs first war; this was the treaty of Kutchuk-Kainardji, which took 
its name from the Bulgarian village in which it was signed in July 1774. 
By the setdement Russia acquired much of the Black Sea steppe-land, 
broke the Ottoman monopoly of maritime trade, and was granted the 
right to erect a ‘Russo-Greek Church’ in a suburb of Constandnople and 
to make representadons on behalf of ‘those who served’ the Church, a 
vague phrase upon which the Russians subsequendy claimed a pro¬ 
tectorate over Orthodox Chrisdans throughout the Ottoman Empire. 
At the same time the Turks admitted that the Russians had a right to 
remonstrate on behalf of the Chrisdan populadon of Moldavia and 
Wallachia. These concessions were of major importance to the whole 
of East-Central Europe and not merely to Russia. Turkish commerce was 
at last opened to outside compeddon: the Austrians, for example, were 
able to benefit from the new trading arrangements and sent the first cargo 
vessel down the Danube from Vienna to the Black Sea in 1782. Polidcally, 
however, Kutchuk-Kainardji was a specificaUy Russian triumph which’ 
by its very imprecision, provided successive Tsars with pretexts for 
interference in Ottoman affairs for the next eighty years. Subsequendy 
the Russians gamed the fronder of the Dniester by the treaty of Jassy 
(1792) and the incorporadon of Bessarabia by the treaty of Bucharest 
(1812), but neither of these settlements was so explosive in character as 
Kutchuk-Kainardji. 
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Russia’s emergence as a major European Power under Catherine JI 
also sealed the fate of the Vistulan lands. The elective monarchy of 
Poland had continued to flourish throughout the seventeenth ccntur}^ 
reaching its apogee with the reign of John Sobieski (1674-96), who 
commanded the army which relieved Vienna from the Turkish siege, 
probably the greatest triumph in Poland’s 800 years of historj\ But after 
Sobieski’s death the decline of the Polish State was rapid. A handful of 
magnates, politically irresponsible, gave themselves up to internal rivalry, 
having elected to tlie throne two Saxon rulers for whom none could find 
respect. ‘The King is Iving in Warsaw, but I am Lord in Neuswiez’, 
boasted an intimidating proclamation fastened over the entrance to 
Prince Radziwill’s estate; and it was a view characteristic of the selfish 
arrogance of the Polish aristocracy. Yet, at the very moment when the 
magnates had lapsed into feudal bickering, the Russian State to the east 
was assuming the full panoply of Tsardom, wliile Brandenburg to tlie 
west had become the Kingdom of Prussia. Liberal writers everywhere 
subsequently condemned the Partitions of Poland as a crime; but was it 
murder, or suicide ? 

The first challenge to the Polish State came, however, not from Russia 
or Prussia, but from Austria. For in 1769 the Habsburgs seized the 
trading town of Spis (Zips in German, and Szepcs to the Magyars), a 
county almost surrounded by Hungarian territory. The partitions began 
three years later. The Russians acquired lands, predominantly non-Polish, 
along the Dnieper and to the north-cast of Vitebsk; but Prussia and 
Austria sought compensation in what was essentially Polish territoty, in 
western Pomerania and Galicia respectively. Belated reform of the Polish 
State leading to a liberal constitution in 1791 prompted Prussia and 
Russia to undertake a second partition in 1793 ‘to save Poland from 
Jacobinism’. When, in the following year, a patriotic revolt under 
Tadeusz Kosciuzko challenged the new frontiers, all three Powers under¬ 
took a fresh invasion, sharing the rump of Poland between them. Only 
the spectre of Polish nationalism remained, a mightily powerful ghost 
binding the three autocracies together for 150 years in perpetuation of 
their deed. 

With the Third Polish Partition of 1795 all East-Central Europe, from 
the sandhills of the Baltic to the rocky peninsula of tlie southern Pelo- 
ponnese, passed under the rule of the four supra-national monamhies who 
were to dominate the region until the First World War - Russia, Prussia, 
Austria and Turkey. There was, however, at that time little indication 
that this division of power would endure for so long. Indeed, at first it 
seemed as if the settlement would prove remarkably short-Hved, for 
there followed twenty years in which the French struck blow after blow 
against the old system of government. Napoleon himself twice entered 
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Habsburgs, with their capital in Vienna, and die Ottomans, reigning in 
splendour from Constantinople. Twice Habsburg primacy seemed 
challenged: once by the Bohemian Revolt wliich precipitated the Thirty 
Years War and the disaster of the White Mountain; and again by the 
sudden residence of Turkish power wliich carried the Sultan’s armies 
momentarily to the suburbs of Vienna in 1683. Yet within four years 
fortune was favouring the Habsburgs once more. Buda was in Austrian 
hands, with the Magyars in gratitude recognizing the hereditary rights of 
the rulers in Vienna to the lands of the ‘Holy Crown’; and a second battle 
at Mohacs reversed the decisions of 15 26. But, apart from the unassailable 
fasmess of Montenegro and the line of trading communities along the 
Dalmatian coast, aU the Balkans remained under the Moslem scimitar 
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The Congress of Vienna and the 
first National Revolts 


In September 1814, with Napoleon I on Elba and peace at last breaking 
out on the continent, a cavalcade of sovereigns and plenipotentiaries 
descended on Vienna and for nine months met there in congress. Only 
once before, at Westphalia in 1648, had there been a conference of so 
many European states. Then, however, neither Hussia nor England was 
invited to attend. Now Tsar Alexander I took over a wing of the Hofburg 
Palace and the British Foreign Secretary, Lord Castlereagh, moved into 
the hlinoritenplatz. It was a fascinating assembly of the politically 
eminent and the socially ambitious. Mettemich, the Rhinelander who had 
controlled Austrian foreign policy for five years and was to continue to 
do so for another thirty-four, presided at committees in the Ballhausplatz; 
and Friedrich von Gentz, his chief adviser and a Prussian in the Austrian 
service, acted as Secretary to the Congress, giving select dinner parties 
at his lodgings in the Seilergasse. Talleyrand, the spokesman for Bourbon 
France, held receptions in tlie Johannesgasse, and somewhere in the dty 
the rulers of thirty German states resided with attendant ministers and 
courtesans. Amid the suburban vineyards of Neussdorf and Cobenzl a 
covey of Polish counts waited hopefully for a summons which never came. 
There was a colourful Wallachian representing the Sultan, and a Doctor 
BoUman from Philadelphia representing no one but himself though 
accepted into society as the republican freak in a monarchical 
circus. 

The peacemakers of Vienna were primarily concerned with the prob¬ 
lems of Germany, Italy and the West. They looked naturally towards 
Paris as the source of the revolutionary virus and much of their effort 
was designed to contain France behind her old frontiers. Metternich’s 
social and pohtical background made him assume that France would 
remain the greatest challenge to peace and order; he was by habit a 
‘Westerner’ rather than an ‘Easterner’. But, since the Congress sought the 
‘general repose’ of all Europe, it could not entirely ignore the eastern 
third of the continent; and here the great changes of the previous century 
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Vienna in triumph. His armies threatened to tear up the map of Eastern 
Europe in 1805 and 1807 and again in 1809. Moreover, if Russia had sued 
for peace after the occupation of Moscow in 1812, Borodino might well 
have proved a battle as momentous in its consequences for the Vistulan 
lands as Mohacs for the Danubian basin. Politically Napoleon offered 
Europe’s borderlands a transformation more rapid and more compre¬ 
hensive than any they ever experienced in earlier times. He created a 
puppet-state, the Grand Duchy of Warsaw; he seized the Slovenian 
lands and the Dalmatian coast; he even despatched a French garrison to 
Corfu, a stepping-stone to the Balkan peninsula. To the Poles, die South 
Slavs and the Greeks he held out a faint hope of national independence. 
If these prospects never came near to realization it was because he lacked 
a clear or consistent Eastern policy. Was he to champion order or en¬ 
courage national revolt? Did he wish the Ottoman Empire to be 
strengthened against Russia or swept away with Russian acquiescence? 
He posed questions to which the contradictions of his own career 
prevented an answer. And when his empire crumbled in 1814, the 
problems remained to confound the statesmen of Europe for more than a 
century. 
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what the Tsar offered them. The Prussians, though in general terms dis¬ 
trustful of tlie Russian movement westwards, were always prepared to 
sacrifice Polish territory to the Tsar in return for good German land on 
the Rhine or in Saxony. The Austrians alone were implacably hostile 
to Alexander’s designs: to them the cynical bargain of 1795 retained the 
sanctity of a legal contract. 

Negotiations over the future of Poland lasted five months, for three 
of which Tsar Alexander refused even to speak to Metternich. So deep 
was the rift between the former allies that on 3 January 1813 Metternich 
and Castlereagh signed a secret military convention with Talleyrand 
against the Russians and Prussians in case war should be resumed and 
the Russians march on Vienna. The existence of this alliance soon became 
known in a highly coloured form to the Tsar and the King of Prussia 
(who, somewhat ironically, were still the daily dining companions of 
Metternich’s master in the Hofburg). The war scare was, however, funda¬ 
mentally artificial; and the alliance, wliich has received an undeserved 
fame, little more than a bluff to call a bluff. For Alexander knew at heart - 
and so did Metternich - that a new Polish campaign was beyond the 
resources of either country. The crisis evaporated with disingenuous 
rapidity and, vdthin five weeks, an agreement was reached which settled 
the division of the Polish lands for over a centary, apart from a minor 
variation in 1846. 

The Polish protocols, which were later incorporated in the definitive 
Treaty of Vienna, assigned Poznania to Prussia and Galicia to Austria. 
Cracow and an area of about 600 square miles became a neutral and 
independent republic. The rest of the former Grand Duchy, including 
Warsaw itself, was set up as a kingdom under the sovereignty of the Tsar 
of Russia who, of course, also retained as part of his empire the lands 
acquired by the partitions of 1772 and 1793. The agreement thus made two 
gestures to the spectre of the Old Polish State: Cracow, the first cultural 
centre of Polish life, was permitted a tenuous freedom; and ‘Congress 
Poland’, as the kingdom was generally known, was granted a constitution 
which provided for a Polish Diet and a Polish army. But the preamble 
to the constitution made it manifestly apparent that Poland enjoyed her 
rights only by grace of the Russian Tsar. Favours granted were easily 
rescinded; the prospect of a distinctively Polish contribution to the 
political life of the kingdom was largely illusory; and the Romanov 
dynasty was as firmly in the saddle in Warsaw as in Moscow or St Peters- 
burg. 

There was another region in which the Russian advance was ultimately 
more tlireatening to Austrian interests than in Poland; and this was 
Bessarabia. By the Treaty of Bucharest of 1812 the Russian frontier in the 
south-east was carried to the banks of the Pruth; any farther incursions 
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had been the total eclipse of flie Polish State and its replacement, as a 

ma j or power, by the Russian Empire. 

Throughout the Vienna Congress the Austrians and Prussians were 
therefore doubly sheU-shocked by the 1812 campaign. Alarmed at the 
French achievement in marshalling a Pan-European army, they became 
no less concerned at Russia’s ability to pursue it back across the Niernen 
and beyond. Castlereagh, too, was disturbed by the presence of Russian 
troops in the heart of Western Europe; for when Tsar Alexander rode 
triumphantly into Paris in April 1814, he was the first foreign conqueror 
to enter the city since Henry V of England in 1413. There seemed no 
greater commentary on the shift in power over Europe’s borderlands 
than the sudden success of Russian arms. The Cossacks were policing the 
Polish lands and the Tsar’s agents had infiltrated into the Danubian 
Principalities and Serbia. Moreover, as tliough flaunting the compass of 
his patronage, Alexander even included in his delegation to the Congress 
a Polish aristocrat (Adam Czartoryski) and a Corfiote Greek Qohn 
Capodistrias). It is small wonder that Gentz wrote to Mettemich a 
warning that Russia was the chief beneficiary from tlie destruction of 
Napoleon’s power. If the Habsburgs were to retain their primacy in 
East-Central Europe, it was essential to stem the Russian advance. The 
long duel for mastery of the Lands Between was beg innin g; and it was 
inevitable that the contenders should first face each other over the 
affairs of Poland. 


The Polish question was so serious that it seemed, at one time, to 
pose the threat of a new war. The march of Napoleon’s armi es had 
destroyed the territorial divisions of 1795: Prussia lost her share of the 
Partitions to the Grand Duchy of Warsaw in 1807; Austria surrendered 
Galicia in 1809. But by the spring of 1813 the whole of Poland was in 


Russian hands and ultimately the Tsar, as he bluntly insisted to Castle¬ 
reagh, was himself the arbiter of Poland’s future because his army 
occupied every Polish city, ‘I have conquered the Duchy and I have half 
a m i l lion men to keep it, he said, ‘I will give Prussia what is due to her 
but not a single village to Austria.’ Yet over Poland’s status, as over most 
issues, Alexander s min d was divided. His mimsters and generals wished 
to incorporate the whole of Poland in the Russian Empire, and Alexander 
‘&e Autocrat of AU the Russias’ agreed with them. But ‘Alexander the 
Blessed,’ that umque instrument of the Divine Will, was less sure: he 
sought some recognition of PoUsh rights, partly because of his friendship 
vnth Czartorj'sH but also because of the muddled sentimentahty that 
always made him adnure resolute opponents - he had even sent a Russian 

revolutionary, Kosciuszko, in 
Pans. The Poles themselves would have Hked to see the restoration of an 
independent kmgdom under any sovereign, but they could only accept 
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Sweden in i8oc) with Napoleon’s blessing, was recognized as a Russian 
province, and so - grudgingly - was Bessarabia, the sole profit from the 
seven year war with Turkey. But apart from ‘Congress Poland’, in itself 
a compromise solution, no new territories acknowledged the Tsar’s 
sovereignty. Terms such as these seemed scant compensation for the 
losses and devastation of recent campaigns. 

By contrast, the gains of the House of Habsburg were impressive. 
The presidency of the German Confederation brought the Emperor 
Francis little real political power, for the new institution was only a 
loosely linked association of thirty-five states and four Free Cities with no 
central authority; but it afforded a degree of unity to territories as different 
as Schleswig-Holstein, the Tyrol and Bohemia-Moravia; and all were 
under Habsburg hegemony. Similarly the creation of dynastic depen¬ 
dencies throughout the Italian peninsula gave the Emperor Francis 
influence over the central belt of Europe, a hold strengthened by the 
annexation of Lombardy and Venetia. To the east, the whole of Istria 
and the Dalmatian coast and islands became Austrian appendages, while 
Habsburg rule was reimposed on provinces temporarily lost during the 
Bonapartist transmutations - Slovenia, western Carinthia, a part of 
Croatia and Galicia. The ‘Austrian Empire,’ formally proclaimed only in 
1804, received at Vienna in 1815 tacit recognition of its reason for 
existence, the preservation of the integrity of Central Europe. But inte¬ 
grity against what? The double-headed eagle of the imperial coat-of-arms 
faced both ways: that was to prove Austria’s strength and Austria’s 
weakness. 


Western historians traditionally regard the settlement of 1815 as the 
true watershed between the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, giving 
to the epoch which separates ‘Vienna’ from ‘Versailles’ a natural unity 
both of time and character. Since all chronological divisions are neces¬ 
sarily arbitrary, there is as much to be said for this viewpoint as for any 
other: the Congress does, indeed, represent a sharp breach between the 
twenty-five years of revolution and war and the succeeding decades of 
external peace and internal unrest which culminated in the unification of 
Italy and Germany. The affairs of the continent throughout the century 
were regulated by the diplomatic machinery first oiled at Vienna, with 
civilized courtesies of ambassadorial procedure enjoying a respect 
unknown before and ignored since. Even in the eastern borderlands of 
Europe the terms of the Vienna Treaty achieved a rare permanence: 
Austrian Dreadnoughts were at anchor off Pula and Kotor in 1917 just as 
Austrian four-masters had been in 1817,- and hostile armies did not 
transgress the frontiers drawn across Poland for ninety-nine years. 
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into the Turkish Empire would enable the Russian Army to cross the 
Danube near its entry into the Black Sea and thereby establish a strangle¬ 
hold on Austria’s main artery. Metternich himself, a German in body and 
soul, tended to ignore such questions: there is no evidence that he ever 
travelled as much as loo miles downstream from Vienna; and he once 
declared ‘Asia begins at the Landstrasse,’ the avenue which gave access 
to the East from the city. Gentz, on the other hand, though no less a 
German than Metternich, had a broader vision; he knew the Danubian 
lands and maintained a daily correspondence throughout the Congress 
with one of the provincial governors {hospodars) of Wallachia. It was 
Gentz who more than anybody else induced the Habsburgs to abandon 
their historic role and seek to prop up the Ottoman Empire rather than 
topple it over; ‘The end of the Turkish monarchy could be survived by 
the Austrian for but a short time,’ he wrote prophetically in 1815. 

Yet there seemed at the time no acceptable solution for the Eastern 
Question; and the Austrians for their part wished to ignore it altogether. 
The matter was, however, raised by the Tsar with Castlereagh when the 
British Foreign Secretary, ill-advisedly, proposed a comprehensive 
guarantee by the Great Powers of the integrity of the Ottoman lands. 
Alexander informed Castlereagh that he hoped Britain, France and 
Austria would mediate between Russia and Turkey so that all outstanding 
questions between the two empires might be settled before an inter¬ 
national guarantee was drawn up. A memorandum, prepared by Nessel¬ 
rode (the Russian Foreign Minister), reiterated Russia’s claim - first 
asserted tentatively in Catherine II’s reign - to protect all the Christians 
under the Sultan’s rule, although this time it made no distinction between 
those living in Serbia, in Greece, in the Levant or in Constantinople itself. 
The Sultan, with good reason, refused to discuss even the possibility of 
mediation as long as the Russian proposals were so comprehensive. 
Fortunately the Russians were not yet prepared to force the issue and 
Metternich and Gentz saw to it that the whole question was hurriedly 
dropped. It was a sunple non-solution. The bear had growled and 
momentarily opened his claws; there was no reason to suppose that, 
ignored, he would go away. 

The Vienna Settlement was thus in essentials a defeat for Russia. Tsar 
Alexander arrived at the Congress weighted down with military prestige; 
he left it assured of Warsaw and of little else; even his nebulous scheme 
for securing monarchical solidarity reached fruition - if that is not too 
mundane a noun for a ‘Holy Alliance’ - only after the Congress had 
broken up The treaties offered the Tsar httle. The predominantly non- 
1 oUsh lands acqmred by his grandmother in the First Partition (1772) 
were confirmed in Russian hands and so were the racially mixed areas 
gained m 1795 and 1795. Finland, which Alexander had seized from 
26 
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although the Bulgarian monk Paisij completed a history of the ‘Bulgarian 
Tsars and Saints’ in 1762, it was not printed until 1841 when the Russians 
had begun to ‘educate’ the Bulgars from across the frontier. The patriotic 
pride of a few intellectuals could kindle the flame of nationality, but not 
keep it burning; in every instance, much depended on the possibility of 
external support or of influential backing. 

Within die Habsburg dominions the linguistic revival of the Western 
Slavs and Hungarians received, at times, perfunctory imperial patronage. 
The Empress Maria Theresa, for example, authorized the study of Czech 
at the University of Vienna in 1775, sixteen years before it was introduced 
at the University of Prague, and the Emperor Leopold 11 (1790-92) even 
sat through performances of plays in the Czech language when he came to 
Prague for his coronation as king of Bohemia. Emperor Francis in 1792 
permitted the study of Magyar to be made compulsory in all higher 
schools within Hungary proper (but not in the ethnically mixed areas of 
the Military Frontier, Croatia and Transylvania); and from 1805 he 
allowed his Hungarian subjects to correspond with the Hungarian 
Chancellery in Magyar rather than in German or in Latin, which remained 
the official state language of Hrmgary until 1844. On the other hand, the 
ten-year interlude of Joseph II (1780-90) saw rigorous Germanization of 
both government and public education - thereby provoking in Bohemia 
and in Hungary an obstinate pride in the vernacular as an expression of 
the national will to exist. In^rectly and without realizing the political 
consequences of his action, Joseph also stimulated linguistic patriotism 
by the Patent of Toleration of 1781, which allowed Protestant and 
Orthodox believers full religious and civil equality with the Roman 
Catholics. The Lutheran Lyceum at Bratislava, for example, became a 
centre of Czech and Slovak literary activity, and among its students 
were the Pan-Slav poet, Jan Kollar (himself a Lutheran Pastor), and the 
great Czech historian, Frantisek Palacky. The basic laws of Czech gram¬ 
mar and orthography were, however, as in Poland, laid down by a Catholic 
priest, Joseph Dobrovsky, significantly writing in German. 

The Slovene linguistic movement was, in some ways, a false dawn for 
all the South Slavs. Slovene is an old, but distinctive, form of Slavonic; 
it was spoken in the eighteenth century by scattered communities living 
mainly in Carinthia, Styria and the province known as Carniola, the 
region around Laibach (as Ljubljana was then called). The study of Slo¬ 
vene legend and folklore owed much to the patronage of a dilettante 
sdiolar, typical of the ‘Age of Enlightenment,’ the rich mineowner, 
Baron Zois (Cojz in Slovene). But it was a Franciscan priest, Valentin 
Vodnik, who with the finan ci al support of Zois, founded the first Slovene 
newspaper at Ljubljana in 1797 and published elementary handbooks of 
the Slovene language as well as more learned works on the principles of 
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despite the fact that at no point did tlicy constitute a mihunly drfcnMi'L 
harder. Yet the Congress was essentially an as-cinhly o, rulers and t^ 
decisions necessarily amplified the voice ot the ch.nKtl.cries ra t 
the hardy articulate aspirations of the peoples. '1 ito:c wlio met at tenna 
were acutely consdous of‘the Revolution and the 1 -uropc they conceived 
was conservative and repressive; they failed, however, to see tnat anot icr 
challenge, an awareness of national identity which s-'.o, totally inde¬ 
pendent of ‘Jacobinism’ was dcvciophhh own territories. 

For dicsc subject nationalities the events of tF t^ hail liitlc signiiicancc, 
apart from confirming which partiailar monarciiical institution \v.is to 
deny them recognition. 

In almost every radal group the earliest con'ctousnes'- of a cnm.muna! 
tradition in the modern world has sprunp, from a linguistic and cultural 
revival. This is ns true of the eastern tltird ot F.uropc as of the better 
known instance of Italy (or, indeed, of Ireland and Vs ales). I iic cnligh.t- 
cned rationalism of the last decades of the eighteenth century, ahhough 
itself univcrs.alist in diaractcr, stimulated throug'nout (.cntral F.urope a 
spirit of inquiry’ into the origins of spoken tonggic*- and distinctions o* 
dialect; and die standard-bearers of nationalism were tints not in the 
first instance romantic revolutionaries disputing barricades hut philo¬ 
logists and ledcograplicrs disputing orthography. Faniicr cast, in the 
lands within the Turkish Empire, the movement assumed a slightly 
different form because the Orthodox Churches had always cherished the 
Old Slavonic and Greek languages witliin their liturgy, although per¬ 
petuating ccclcsiasuc.al archaisms which were later to offend purist 
scholars and men of letters. In Poland, of course, there were special 
circumstances; the tragedy of the Partitions followed a period of literary 
renaissance, especially in the theatre, but the cult of language helped to 
broaden the basis of die patriotic struggle, with the Quholic priest 
Kopezynski publishing a ‘Grammar for National Schools’ in 1778 and 
Linde edidng a definidve diedonary of Polisli during die seven years of 
the Grand Duchy of Warsaw. The second stage of cultural nationalism, 
inspired by Romandc poetry, came, however, sooner in Poland than 
elsewhere in East-Central Europe. 

Among some peoples there was a long delay hctw’ccn the earliest 
sdrring of nadonal consciousness and polidcal action. For example, 
the first grammar of the Roumanian language was published in 1780 by 
two seminarists of the Transylvanian Uniatc Church (Eastern Christians 
acknowledging papal supremacy): by successfully asserting the primacy 
of the Latin alphabet over the Cyrillic, they marked off the Roumanians 
as unique among the peoples of south-eastern Europe. But tlircc more 
generations were to pass before the Roumanians across the Carpathians 
in Moldavia and Wallachia demonstrated their sense of nationhood. And 
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Hungary. The education offered to young Serbs in the Vojvodina was, of 
course, narrowly clerical in character, but it produced the outstanding 
Serbian scholar of the Enlightenment, Dositej Obradovic, a monk, who, 
in 1760, lost his vocation under the compulsion of adolescent revolt. For 
half a century Obradovic sought to convince his countrymen of the 
need to express their spoken language in literate prose, free from the 
artificially elegant Russian and ecclesiastical forms earlier writers affected. 
The Church, whether Catholic or Orthodox, seemed to him a divisive 
force which ‘separated the members of one (racial) family’ by meaningless 
barriers of distinctive rites. He fed his craving for South Slav union on 
rationalistic distrust of Christianity, which - at least in his autobiography - 
reminds one of his English contemporary, Edward Gibbon. 

Obradovic was by no means typical of the precant Serbs, let alone his 
compatriots to the south, who continued to wallow in ignorant bondage. 
His style has an urban sophistication, which was probably more remote 
from popular speech than he recognized; his Russophobia was politically 
inexpedient, and his agnosticism socially eccentric. Nothing could 
disturb the passionate devotion of the Serbs to their Church. Indeed, in 
Obradovic’s lifetime, the Church seemed more than ever before the 
guardian of a national tradition, within Serbia proper; for in 1722 the 
Greek Episcopate had induced the Turks to abolish the Serbian Patriar¬ 
chate thereby imposing on the Serbs a Greek cultural domination which 
was hardly less pervasive than the political domination of the Turks. 
Serbian leaders tended to value the patriotic histories of the doctrinally 
conventional monk Jovan Rajic, more than the critical studies of Obra¬ 
dovic. Even as a lingmsdc reformer his impact was less creative than that 
of his pupil, Vuk Karadzic. But Obradovic’s teaching has a twofold 
significance in the development of the Yugoslav peoples: it turned the 
Vojvodina into the intellectual power-house of Serbianism; and it asserted 
against ten centuries of history, the basic kinship of Serb and Croat. 
There were other men of letters among the prelani Serbs, but none of 
greater importance for the eventual pattern of European politics. 


It was across the Sava and the Danube, in Serbia itself, that a consciousness 
of nationality first challenged the political power of the Ottoman Empire. 
Turkish rule throughout the Balkan lands in the late eighteenth century 
was both corrupt and inefficient. The Janissaries, originally the select 
bodyguard and corps d’elife of the Sultan, had become so serious a threat 
to Ottoman power in Constantinople that successive rulers adopted a 
policy of despatcliing them in large numbers to the outlying provinces, 
especially Serbia. Their commanders (dahis ) exercised a largely independent 
authority, as cruel and capricious as any feudal baronage in Western 
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grammatical construction. For five years, from 1809 to 1814, most of the 
Slovene lands (with Dalmatia and the fringe of Croatia) formed part of 
die French Empire, the ‘Illyrian Provinces’, and Vodnik was made 
responsible for fostering education in the new administradve unit, which 
stretched from Villach to Dubrovnik, with Ljubljana as the provinaal 
capital. Vodnik hailed Napoleon in an ode as the liberator of the Slovenes, 
‘the great hero’ who called on Illyria ‘to shake off the dust of fourteen 
centuries’ and ‘resdng one hand on Gaul, give its other hand to Greece. 
Here the poet was showing liistorical licence as well as anatomical 
dexterity, for there are no reasons for identifying the Slovenes with the 
ancient Illyrians; but the sentiments seemed at the time impeccable, if 
soon out of fashion. 

The brief episode of French sovereignty had, however, a double 
importance for the Slovenes; it considerably improved die material 
condidon of die whole region; and, for the first time, it associated 
Slovenes with Serbs and Croats in a common polidcal commuruty. But the 
encouragement shown by the French to Slovene culture forced the 
Austrians to establish a rival centre for Slovene studies at Grax, across the 
temporary fronder in Styria (where the Slovenes formed about a quarter 
of die populadon). In Graz the linguisdc and grammatical analyses of 
Jernej Kopitar complemented the work of Vodnik. But Kopitar, although 
interested in the way of speech of all Yugoslav peoples, was in polidcs a 
pardcularist Slovene, hostile to the Illyrian concept for fear that it would 
swamp the specifically Slovene tradidon. It is significant that when 
Austrian rule was restored in Ljubljana in 1815 Vodnik withdrew from 
public life, while Kopitar became a government censor. ‘Illyrianism’ 
remained an aedve force in Mettemich’s Europe although leadership 
passed from the Slovenes to the Croats, inspired in the 1830s by the 
brilliant young scholar, Ljudevit Gaj. Slovene literature flourished 
throughout the century, and yet it was not undl the eve of the First 
World War that the Slovenes again pardcipated in the common Yugoslav 
movement which Vodnik had championed. This polidcal abnegation was, 
in part, a consequence of Kopitar’s cultural isoladorusm; it was, however, 
also favoured by comparatively prosperous living standards and by the 
accident of geography which had dispersed the Slovenes through no 
less than six Austrian provinces. 

The Serbian culturH awakening had a more enduring polidcal influence 
than the Slovene. It, too, originated within the Habsburg lands. In 1691 
a large emigration of Serbs fleeing from the wrath of the Turks had 
aossed the Danube and setded in the region which became known as the 
Vo)vodina. These Serbs, prefani (‘over the border’) as they were called, 
rapidly developed schools and religious institutions of their own and 
indeed a middle class which controUed much of tiie trade of southern 
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reach temporary accommodations with the Sultan’s representatives against 
the dahis. Only nine months after the Orasac meeting a delegation of 
Serbs, led by Matija Nenadovic, arrived in St Petersburg, 1,200 miles 
away, and in an interview with Czartoryski (who was then deputy foreign 
minister) sought Russian backing for Serbian self-government. Czartory¬ 
ski offered little: a small subsidy; sound advice; and a guarded sympathy. 
But, even if the mission achieved nothing, it was proof that what was 
taking place in Serbia was something more than peasant unrest. The 
presence of these ambassadors of rebellion amid the elegant colonnades 
of St Petersburg was a portent for the rulers of all the supra-national 
empires. In due course, the Russians did indeed provide munitions and 
a few detachments of troops, but for the most part Serbia was left to 
make herself by her own exertions. 

For eight years Karadjordje controlled what was virtually an inde¬ 
pendent principality extending from the Sava and the Danube across 
the Sumadija down the valley of the Morava. The Sultan rejected a 
proposed settlement which would have recognized Serbian autonomy, 
and Karadjordje proceeded to organize a central government with a State 
Council and a national assembly (Skupstina). Obradovic, whom Karad¬ 
jordje appointed Minister of Instruction, and other Serbian scholars 
hastened to Belgrade from the Vojvodina: the High School which 
Obradovic founded stiU stands in Belgrade, despite the destructive wars 
of the last century and a half. 

Yet by October 1813 Karadjordje’s act of defiance had ended in 
disaster, his administration crumbling as he himself fled to the Vojvodina 
in emotional collapse. The Turks re-entered Belgrade, apparently victor¬ 
ious, and ruled once more in terror over all the Serbian lands. Some of the 
reasons for their success were military: they were more numerous and 
better led than in 1805-6. Moreover, with Russia, France and Austria 
all participating in the Leipzig campaign, there was no prospect of 
outside assistance reaching the Serbs. But much of the blame rests with 
the Serbs themselves. Karadjordje increasingly allowed his character to 
dictate his statecraft: he substituted an autocratic and militaristic mon¬ 
archy for the patriarchal democracy of the first years of the revolt; he 
vainly sought aid from Napoleon and from Metternich, even offering to 
cede Serbian fortresses; and, above all, he proved unable to control the 
army commanders, many of whom became as arbitrary and despotic as 
any dahi. When the Turks resumed the offensive in 1813, the Serbian 
peasantry were disillusioned by the experience of self-rule: exploited by a 
black market in the towns and by the exactions of warlords in the countrj'- 
side, they lacked the will to continue guerrilla resistance, and the in¬ 
surrection collapsed as suddenly as it had begun. Some twenty-four 
thousand Serbs escaped to the Vojvodina. Many others hid arms in the 
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Europe. They respected neither the Sultan’s representative, the ^sha of 
Belgrade, nor tire elected spokesmen of the village commumUes, r^o were 
responsible for maintjuning contact between the Serbs and the Ottoma 
adi^stration. In 1801 the dahh executed the Pasha; three years later they 
ordered the Janissaries to murder seventy-two of the village elders, it 
was under the shadow of tliis massacre that the Serbian Revolt began. 

At first the Serbian struggle was a movement of protest agamst the 
tyranny of the dahh. Had it remained so it would have been a passmg 
episode, not a historical event. Peasant rebellions in Turkey’s distant 
provinces were not uncommon: there were five in Bosnia and three m 
Albania between 1820 and 1840, all swiftly and mercilessly suppressed. 
The Serbian Revolt was distinguished from other insurrections by the 
participation of organixed bands of well-armed horsemen, by a conscious 
desire for the apparatus of government, and by the emergence of a 
natural leader. It also, unfortunately, achieved far less than it 


promised. 

The hiUs and forests of the Sumadija had long been a lawless area of 
what was known as hajduk warfare, brigandage retrospectively honoured 
as nascent patriotism. Among the hajduk leaders was a fifty-two year old 
pig dealer, Djordje Petrovic, who as a young man had crossed to the 
Vojvodina and enlisted in the Austrian army. Decorated for braverj' and 
promoted sergeant, he subsequently returned to the Sumadija with a 
reputation for personal bravery and for monumental rages. His experi¬ 
ences with the Serbs had given him a greater awareness of govern¬ 

ment than any of the legendary peasant rebels, although like them he 
remained illiterate. Partly because of his swarthy appearance and partly 
because of his thunderous disposition, he was known as ‘Black George’ 
(Karadjordje) and he was to give this nickname as a patronymic for the 
only enduring native dynasty in the Balkans. No one had ever elected him 
a village spokesman, perhaps understandably for he was neither tactfrd 
nor ingratiating, but in February 1804 he was proposed as leader of the 
insurrection by an assembly of Serbs meeting at Orasac, fifty miles south 
of Belgrade. It was a natural choice, even though in time he was to 
quarrel with his earliest supporters. 

In the tactics of revolt, but not otherwise, Karadjordje was a prototype 
Tito. He was a remarkable mihtary leader, capable of linking the hajduk 
partisan groups together in a series of concerted offensives against the 
Janissaries which were so successful that by the end of the year he was 
encamped on the hills around Belgrade. In the next twelve months the 
fortress towns of northern Serbia fell one by one to the rebels although 
Ae dtadel of Belgrade did not surrender until November 1806. Karad¬ 
jordje thought in terms of an independent, or at least autonomous, Serbia 
very early m the revolt even if for tactical reasons he was prepared to 
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powerful national magnet which in time attracted the loyalty of all of 
Serbian stock and many kinsmen from the other southern Slav peoples as 
well. Without the pull of this magnet on the subject nationalities of the 
Habsburg and Ottoman Empires the history of East-Central Europe - 
and, indeed, of the whole continent - would have been completely 
different, conceivably for the better, probably for the worse. 


The Serbian revolts illustrate not only the weakness of Ottoman rule 
but also its resilience and tenacity. The Turks had always shown greater 
skill in promoting rivalry between factions and clans than in governing 
the Balkan peoples efficiently. When their adversaries were predatory 
warlords to whom the concept of nationality meant nothing, the sultans 
resorted to the simple - and hardly original - policy of playing off jealous 
beys against their neighbours, although there were often many years of 
bloodshed and massacre before a settlement was reached. By such methods 
the Turks disposed of Pasvan-Oglu, the Pasha of Vidin (now a Bulgarian 
port on the Danube) who, in the first years of the nineteenth century, 
plundered freely in Wallachia and the fringe of Serbia. Similarly in i 8 zz, 
after three decades of local conflict and a full-scale military expedition, 
they at last liquidated Ali Pasha of Janina, the most redoubtable Albanian 
chieftain since Skanderbeg. But the problems of Greece defied such 
elementary solution, though the Turks for a time sought it. For the 
Greek struggle for independence raised questions that concerned the 
whole of south-eastern Europe and brought into operation the cumber¬ 
some apparatus of international power politics. 

The ideas which produced the revolts of 1821 had fermented in the 
Greek commercial colonies of the eastern Mediterranean and the Black 
Sea for several decades. In origin the movement was radically ambitious. 
It aimed, not solely at the creation of an independent Greek national 
state, but at the establishment of a Balkan confederation, a modern 
Byzantium, administered by Greeks and including within its frontiers the 
Danubian principalities, Serbia, Albania, Bulgaria, all Macedonia and 
Thrace, Constantinople and much of the Levant as well as the area 
generally recognized as constituting Greece. Archbishop Voulgaris of 
Kherson was typical of the intellectual prophets of this Neo-Hellenism, 
claiming that the Greeks would recover mastery of the Near East ‘by the 
Gospels and by Homer.’ But there were lay writers, too, who were anxious 
to counter the virtual monopoly of the Orthodox Church in Greek 
affairs; Constantine Rhigas Pheraios, who became the first great national 
martyr when the Turks executed him in 1798, wrote fundamentally 
secularist patriotic poems and showed a sense of Balkan unity; and 
Adaraantios Coraes, a classical scholar in his own right, travelled to Paris 
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hiUs. Women were sold in the market of Belgrade; 
husbands had stakes driven through their bodies in Bront of the y g ^ 
Eighteen months later Serbia rose again. This ume the revolt was led 
bv Milos Obrenovic, a man in his early forties, far more devious 
than Karadjordje. His mUitary strategy consisted °‘ 

flanking movements across mountain paths that carried him into vir y 
undefended towns while a TurHsh force, 10,000 strong, moved slowly 
towards his old position. During the interlude betiveen the insurrections 
IvUlos had given the Turks the impression that he w^as a wilhng coUa- 
borator, and once northern Serbia was in his hands he again sought an 
agreement with the Sultan. A curious compromise was worked out, 
although not formally acknowledged by the Turks until 1830. The er s 
were allowed a share in the administration of justice and permirte to 
maintain a militia and summon a national assembly to Belgrade but 


Serbia remained a Turkish province with Turkish troops in the town 
and a pasha stiU representing the Sultan in the citadel of Kalemegdan. 
JiClos showed patience in negotiating with the Turks for seventeen years 
before his authority as prince was recognized over all the lands which 
Karadjordje had controlled but he had no mercy for his rivals among the 
Serbs. When Karadjordje himself returned from southern Hungary in 
1817 he was swiftly murdered, allegedly on the orders of hElos (who, it 
should be added, believed that Karadjordje had poisoned his half- 
brother in 1809). The feud between the Karadjordjevic and Obrenovic 
families lasted until 1905, weakening the Serbian State by its intensity and 


discrediting the monarchy by its bloodiness. 

It is difficult to assess the importance of the Serbian struggle for 
Europe. Many western historians have tended to ignore it, giving pride 
of place among the liberation movements to the Greeks. The early 
rulers of Serbia never fulfilled the hopes of the first years of the Karad¬ 
jordje regime. Professor Vaso Cubrilovic, writing to commemorate the 
150th anniversary of the revolt, argued that the collapse of 1813 delayed 
the development of Serbia for half a century. In 1854 the Turks were still 
gamsoning eight Serbian towns: they did not finally leave the Kale¬ 
megdan citadel in Belgrade until 1867; and even then another eleven years 
were to elapse before the Great Powers recognized the full independence 
of the Principality. The growth of Serbia was a far slower process than 
had seemed likely when Czartoryski received the Nenadovic mission in 
St Petersburg. Precani Serbs, rather than the inhabitants of the Principality, 
attracted the attention of Europe, notably in 1848-9, and the Vojvodina 
continued to be the intellectual centre of Serbian culture. The full sig¬ 
nificance of the two Serbian revolts became apparent only in the twentieth 
century: Karadjordje, Mflos and the whole host of legendary hajduk 
horsemen had set between the lands of two great empires a small but 
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was arrested and, on Metternich’s orders, imprisoned for the next seven 
years). 

With the flight of Ypsilantis the Philike Hetairia swiftly disintegrated 
and nothing more was heard of the plan for a general Balkan insurrection. 
But Hetairist agents in the Peloponnese had already sparked off a revolt 
against the Turk, the cause of Greek independence being taken up by 
Archbishop Germanos of Patras and soon spreading to the islands, notably 
Hydra and Spetsai. This new movement was, however, a specifically 
Greek revolution, a national and religious act of defiance, limited to the 
shores and islands of the Aegean and of no direct concern to the peoples 
of the Danubian Principalities or of Serbia, although both benefited 

considerably by the subsequent international agreements. 

The Greek War of Independence, as distinct from the Hetairist agitation, 
is more properly an episode in the history of the Mediterranean peoples 
and of the Near East than of the Lands Between, but its repercussions 
were so widespread that it cannot be entirely ignored. Fighting between 
Greeks and Turks lasted from April 1821 to September 1829. At first the 
war favoured the Greeks, but in 1823 open conflict between rival Greek 
leaders gave the Sultan the opportunity to re-occupy Athens, and the 
Turkish position was improved still further in the following year by the 
arrival of a powerful Egyptian army under Ibrahim Pasha. Only reluctant 
and confused intervention by the Great Powers - and, in particular, the 
destruction of the combined Turkish and Egyptian fleets at Navarino m 
1827 by British, Russian and French naval squadrons - saved the Greeks 
from defeat. Curiously enough, the final Greek victory, the routing o a 
Turkish force near Thebes, was won by Demetrius Ypsilantis, brot er o 
the former Hetairist commander. Decisions on the frontiers and c arac 
ter of the new Greek State were, however, taken not in Athens or in 
Constantinople, but in St Petersburg and London, the war itself bang 
no more than a sombre and at times tiresomely irrelevant backgroun to 


long drawn-out diplomatic negotiation. 

The Great Powers, seeking in general terms the tranquiUity o urope, 
were embarrassed by the Greek Revolt and their policies were irreso ute. 
Only Mettemich remained consistently hostile to any new arrangernen 
in the East, fearing that the disintegration of Turkey wo ^ jeopar 
the delicate balance of nationahties within the Austrian Et^ire itse , as 
Gentz had predicted. British pubHc opinion was strongly pMhellene but 
successive governments moved cautiously, and Ae attitu e o e 
restored French monarchy was similar. Russian policy, too, vaa a e 
Religion and sentiment linked the Russians and the Gree s,^ ut so 
as Alexander I was on the throne disinclination to pattomze rebelhon 
checked effective inter^^ention. Capodistrias was so isi usione ^ 
Tsar’s attitude that he left Russia in 1822: he became the first President o 
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in 1804 to seek the sympathy of the French rationalists for a new Greece. 
The most famous manifestation of the movement was, however, the 
Phihke Hetairia, a secret society set up in 1814 in the rapidly expan^g 
Russian grain port of Odessa by a group of Greek merchants and pledged 
to liberate the Balkan lands from Ottoman rule. 

The Philike Hetairia believed that it could reconcile Slavonic and Greek 
interests: it enrolled Karadjordje as a member, shortly before his naurder; 
and it looked for support to the Russian government and especially to 
John Capodistrias, the Corfiote whom Tsar Alexander appointed joint 
foreign minister (with Nesselrode) in 1816. But the political philosophy 
of the Hetairia was far too radical for the Russians - or, indeed for the 
Greek Orthodox hierarchy and the wealthier Phanariots. Capodistrias 
refused an invitation secretly offered to him in 1817 to become the head 
of the organixation. But three years later General Alexander Ypsilantis, a 
of the Hetairia was far too radical for the Russians - or, indeed, for the 
ponsibility Capodistrias had declined, and began to plan a general m- 
surrection in south-eastern Europe which was to erupt in 1825. Hetairia 
agents established links, not only with influential shipowners in the 
Greek islands, but with Milos Obrenovic of Serbia, with Ali Pasha of 
Janina, and with the Ottoman-nominated Hospodar of Moldavia, Michael 
Sutu. They also contacted Tudor Vladimirescu, a WaUachian peasant by 
birth and a former tsarist officer who had participated in the first Serbian 
revolt and had hopes of becoming a Roumanian Karadjordje. 

Ypsilantis was by nature impatient and temperamental. He was also 
genuinely afraid that the Turks would discover too much about his 


plans. Accordingly, in March 1821, with little preparation, he crossed the 
Pruth with a battalion of Greek students and marched on Jassy, the main 
town of Moldavia, where his banner, proclaiming the triumph of the 
Cross over the Crescent, was solemnly blessed by the Orthodox Metro¬ 
politan. The great revolt had begun, four years prematurely. It was to 
prove a dismal fiasco. Only Michael Sutu supported Ypsilantis; even the 
Church soon turned against him. The Tsar formally dismissed him from 
the Russian army and authorized the Turks to take what punitive action 
Aey wished. Mhos Obrenovic made no move. Vladimirescu, on the other 
nd, seized Bucharest ahead of Ypsilantis, denounced the invaders as 
perpetuators of alien Phanariot rule, and countered their leader’s appeal for 
cooperation with the forthright declaration. ‘Greece belongs to the 
Greeks, but Roumania to the Roumanians.’ The behaviour of Ypsilantis’s 
ttoops ahenated many potential sympathizers: they slaughtered a group of 
TurHsh merchants in GHati; and Vladimirescu himself was murdered at 
night by one of Ypsilantis’s officers. Eleven days later (7 June) the invad- 

Dragasani, ninety 

miles vest of Bucharest, and Ypsilantis fled into Transylvania (where he 
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Greece in 1827 and was assassinated by jealous landowners four years 
later. When Nicholas I succeeded Alexander in 1825 the Russians began 
to take a stronger line with the Turks. Nevertheless, it is car t lat 
were more interested in securing influence in the lands between te 
Danube and Constantinople than in such a remote area as the P^lopon- 
nese. Thus the Convention of Akkerman of October 1826, conceded by 
the Sultan’s representatives under threat of war with Russia, ^ 

ignored the Greek Question: it extended the liberties enjoyed by Milos 
Obrenovic in Serbia; and it provided that the Turks should evamatc 
their troops from the Danubian Principalities and should hcncefort 1 
permit the hospodars of Moldavia and Wallachia to be elected by t le 
Roumanian ‘boyars’ (landowning nobility) rather than appointed direct y 
by the Sultan. These terms were of momentous significance to the peoples 
of the lower Danube area, but they had no effect on the struggle in Greece. 

At last, however, in April 1828 Russia did indeed go to war with Turkey. 
The Russian army advanced slowly across the Principalities and, for the 
first time, crossed the Balkan ranges. By September 1829, as the final 
skirmishes were being fought in Greece itself, Russian cavalry umts 
thrusting south from Adrianople reached the Aegean, less than fifty 
miles west of Constantinople. The Turks sued for peace and the whole 
future of the Ottoman Empire was in the balance. But, in the last resort, 
the Russians shrank from sweeping the Turks out of Europe; they feared 
that if the Ottoman Empire broke up the other Great Powers would 
seek territorial compensation and would eventually constitute an even 
greater menace to Russia’s position on the Black Sea than an enfeebled 
Ottoman regime. Hence the treaty of Adrianople (14 September 1829) 
merely amplified the Convention of Akkerman: it gave the Russians 
considerable gains in the Caucasus; it guaranteed the Russian merchant 
fleet free access through the Straits to the Mediterranean; it permitted 
the Russians to supervise the political administration of the hospodars 
m the Danubian Principalities; but, as far as Greece was concerned, it 
limited itself to securing recognition from the Turks of the need to 
Ktabhsh an autonomous state south of a line from the Gulf of Arta to the 
GulfofVolo. 


Negotiations to constitute a fully independent Greek kingdom con- 
another three years, with the British convinced 
at the Tsar would make the new state a Russian satellite wliile the 
X? Palmerston, who becam: Foreign 

^830, wished to place some dependent relative of 
a couvSnn^ Eventudly, in May 183a, 

Greece witbirTth London which established an independent 

t bavaria. The convention mentioned a possible 
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guarantee of Greece by the three ‘Protecting Powers,’ Britain, France 
and Russia. No such guarantee was, in fact, ever given, but the ProtecUng 
Powers continued to act as if a bond of this character existed, someumes 
to the advantages of Greece (as in 1897) but sometimes no less for their 
own ends (as in 1913). 

Although the London Convention left nearly two million Hellenes 
outside the new kingdom and therefore recognized only the minimum 
programme of the Greek patriots, it marked a turning-point in the 
struggle of the subject nationalities. By securing tlie independence of 
Greece the statesmen of Western Europe conceded that, if Turkey dis¬ 
appeared from the map like Poland in the previous century, some more 
equitable system would be devised than a cynical division of the Ottoman 
legacy among the surviving autocrats. This was, in itself, an important 
principle even though the Russians took another quarter of a century to 
appreciate it. No less significant was the revelation of the interplay 
of Great Power politics and local aspirations. Without foreign inter¬ 
vention the Greek leaders would have suffered the fate of Ali Pasha 
and Pasvan-Oglu or, indeed, of Alexander Ypsilantis. Hence the Greek 
revolt demonstrated, what the Italian Risorgimento was to show even 
more clearly in the next generation, that a sense of nationality by itself 
was insufficient to win independence. This need for powerful external 
backing was a lesson well-learnt by the Roumanians and tltc Bulgars and, 
in due course and in another form, by the Czechs and the Poles. 

There was, however, another side to the picture. Foreign support was 
never given in a spirit of altruism. Protecting Powers exersised a con¬ 
siderable right of intervention in internal affairs. For example, from the 
Greek revolt until the entry into the First World War of the great Ameri¬ 
can republic, it was assumed that new states would necessarily be monar¬ 
chies and that their rulers would come from established dynasties rather 
than from native famihes; the Serbian experience was repeated nowhere 
else in Eastern Europe, partly no doubt because of the fear that an autoch¬ 
thonous royal house would perpetuate ancient feuds and hamper unity. 
Moreover, delineation of boundaries was a prerogative claimed by the 
experienced statesmen of the traditional capitals of Europe: frontiers 
were compromises drawn by diplomats jealous of each other’s interests; 
It was rare for them to accord with local feeling. By 1830 the national 
prmaple had begun to assert itself as a necessity of statecraft; but the 
crusading appeal of ‘self-determination’ lay, as yet, far in the future. 
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In the third of a century which foUowed recognition of Greek inde¬ 
pendence the principal threat to the mastery of the eastern 
came from the old historic peoples of Central Europe rather than from 

incipient nationalism in the Balkans. The rapid ^ ^ ® 

and Danubian lands of an urban middle class easily thrilled by the seductive 
irr ationality of political romanticism Struck at t e very ear ° 
Metternich system. At the same time the spread ° ^ 
nationaUty among the Germans and Italians menaced the 
whole Vienna settlement and provided other subject races bo* 
example and a potential challenge. It was not, o course, un ^;„eelf 
the bLricades were to go up in city after city and Mettemi* ^ 
seek sanctuary in London but the era of national defiance beg^s muc 
earlier than the ‘year of revolutions’ and lasts lo^g®^- ’-Relp-ium 

West, the fall of the French Bourbons in 1830 and the ^ 

and the German states foreshadowed the di^bances of 
later, so in Eastern and Central Europe the Warsaw rising of 
1830 estabUshed a pattern of insurrection for Ae Pohsh * 

neighbours. And, with a rare sense of histoncal tidine J the era closes 

where it had begun, with a second abortive o s cinnment which 

The origin of the first PoUsh rising hes m die 

foUowed the proclamation ^^^""^oW^the Poles considerable 

?:^4rhrdrni 

up, foundries estabhshed, a Trunk roads linked capital 

woodland area on a new appearance as planners 

and provmces, and Warsaw confines of the old burgher 

and builders thrust ^beir wy for several years from the 

aty. Even Ae e scientific methods of agriculture, 

aftermath of war, ben^^°” kingdom seemed rich with the 

The population soared r p y growth of industry and business 

promise of material progress, l^cificaUy PoHsh middle class, a 
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Yet by die summer of 1830 the Polish towns, though not the country¬ 
side, were seedling with unrest. Russian administrauon had proved both 
inept and frustradng. In 1815 die Poles had hoped that Tsar Alexander 
would entrust the government of die kingdom to his friend, Adam 
Czartoryski; but the Tsar preferred to appoint his brother, the Grand- 
Duke Constandne, as commander-in-chief wliilc leaving all political 
quesdons to be settled by a nominated Commissioner, the Russian 
landowner, Nicholas Novosiltsov. A number of Poles held important 
posts: Czartoryski was, undl 1824, Chancellor of the Uruversity at Vilna 
(which was not witliin die Congress Kingdom); and Drucki-Lubccki, as 
finance minister, was responsible for the remarkable improvement in the 
Polish economy; but, for the most part, representadon in the Diet was 
limited to only the greater Polish landowners. The accession of Nicholas I 
in 1825 made little difference, for although die new Tsar was known to 
detest everydiing Polish, he was prepared to maintain the system estab¬ 
lished by liis brother. He duly came to Warsaw for a solemn coronadon 
in May 1829, although significantly it was a Russian, rather than a speci¬ 
fically Polish, crown which was placed on liis head. A year later he was 
once more in Warsaw, attending a meedng of the Polish Diet. Grand- 
Duke Constandne, who had by now acquired a Polish wife, spoke 
favourably to the Tsar of the Polish army although, in reality, die officers 
were constandy intriguing with secret patriodc societies. Nicholas, 
however, returned to St Petersburg, disturbed by news that revoludon 
had broken out in Paris, but convinced diat all was well in the Congress 
Kingdom. Five mondis later the Polish army mutinied and by the end of 
the year patriot hawks in the Diet were calling for a crusade against 
Russia. 

The conspiracy of 29 November 1850 was ill-planned and should, by 
all reasonable standards, have failed disastrously. It was primarily the 
work of junior officers of the Fourth Infantry Regiment, who were on 
guard duty in Warsaw, and of cadets from the military academy. No 
popular demagogue harangued the crowd, for the revolution was 
strangely leaderless. The Polish members of the Diet and of the civil 
administration were taken by surprise and perplexed by the rebels’ in¬ 
tentions. University students and workers in northern ^0(^arsaw broke 
into the arsenal and rapidly formed themselves into a national guard. 
So great was the confusion that Grand-Duke Constantine exaggerated the 
strength of the insurgents; and once he hesitated, he was lost. By 5 
December a provisional government of the Kingdom of Poland had been 
set up and General Jozef Chlopicki, a veteran of Napoleon’s Grand Army, 
was proclaimed dictator. Since Chlopicki was liimself a moderate con¬ 
servative rather than a radical, Polish regiments in other garrisons rallied 
to the national cause; but Chlopicki was no Kosciuszko and he was 
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prepared to seek a settlement with the Tsar, rather than risk a war which 
he felt must end in disaster. 

Communications in the Russian Empire were so had in December that 
the Tsar did not learn of the military coup until more than a week after 
it had taken place; and another month was to elapse before he could 
concentrate a Russian force capable of pumshing the rebels and of 
restoring order. The tardiness of the Russian response helped to transform 
a Warsaw insurrection into a national rebellion. Chlopicki s moderation 
rapidly became unfashionable and he was forced out of office on 17 
January 1831. A fortnight later the provisional government formally 
deposed the Tsar-King and entrusted executive authority to a five-man 
council, with Adam Czartoryski as president. The radicals were demanding 
not merely independence and the incorporation of Lithuania, but res¬ 
toration of the old frontiers of 1772; they seemed willing to challenge 
three autocracies and not Russia alone. Czartoryski, a reluctant revo ution- 
ary, was acutely conscious that his hand was being forced by the ur an 
masses in Warsaw. Some of his fellow councillors - notably the historian, 
Joachim Lelewel - sought to change the social order; as a minimum 
concession, they hoped to win the support of the peasantiy by a promise 
of land reform; but the gentry shrank from emancipating set s. 
Czartoryski himself preferred to seek diplomatic action from the uropean 
chanceUeries, for this was the world in which he had Uved and moved. 
Desperately he hoped for foreign recognition and an uuoaave by tne 
statesmen of Western Europe in order to achieve a genuine independence 
for the Polish State. But Poland, not for the first or the last time in ner 


history, was left in tragic isolation. ^ 

Yet the Poles continued to defy their Russian masters unti e 
of 1831. They were helped by the death in the ^eat c ° , 

that summer of both the Russian commander-in-chief, h ars a le , 
and the Grand-Duke Constantine. Much of the credit or t le P^° ^ 
resistance rests, however, with the courage of Ae Po s 1 o cer • ^ 
especially with General Zygmunt Skrzynecki, a veteran o . 

campaign, who held the Poles together after a revise at 
Warsaw in February and who mounted a successfu freauendv 

the nortli-east of the city in May. But the Polls ^ caudous 
quarrelled among themselves. Skrzynecki was held to be - 
^nd was dismissed; repeated changes in the civil 

command were bad for morale. The failure to Warsaw. As 

uanLa and die Ukraine exasperated the radical elemen ^ 

die main Russian army under Paskievic drew near t le Qwas 

die populace became ugly. Riodng in the struts 

followed by a random slaughter of suspected D-inton 

if Warsaw showed the temper of rcvolutionarj • > 
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Yet by the summer of 1830 the Polish towns, though not the country¬ 
side, were seething with unrest. Russian administration had proved both 
inept and frustrating. In 1813 the Poles had hoped that Tsar Alexander I 
would entrust the government of the kingdom to his friend, Adam 
Caartoryski; but the Tsar preferred to appoint his brother, the Grand- 
Duke Constantine, as commander-in-chief while leaving all political 
questions to be settled by a nominated Commissioner, the Russian 
landowner, Nicholas Novosiltsov. A number of Poles held important 
posts: Czartoryski was, until 1824, Chancellor of the University at Vilna 
(which was not within the Congress Kingdom); and Drucki-Lubecki, as 
finance minister, was responsible for the remarkable improvement in the 
Polish economy; but, for the most part, representation in the Diet was 
limited to only the greater Polish landowners. The accession of Nicholas I 
in 1825 made little difference, for although the new Tsar was known to 
detest everything Polish, he was prepared to maintain the system estab¬ 
lished by his brother. He duly came to Warsaw for a solemn coronation 
in May 1829, although significantly it was a Russian, rather than a speci¬ 
fically Polish, crown which was placed on his head. A year later he was 
once more in Warsaw, attending a meeting of the Polish Diet. Grand- 
Duke Constantine, who had by now acquired a Polish wife, spoke 
favourably to the Tsar of the Polish army although, in reality, the officers 
were constantly intriguing with secret patriotic societies. Nicholas, 
however, returned to St Petersburg, disturbed by news that revolution 
had broken out in Paris, but convinced that all was well in the Congress 
Kingdom. Five months later the Polish army mutinied and by the end of 
the year patriot hawks in the Diet were calling for a crusade against 
Russia. 

The conspiracy of 29 November 1830 was ill-planned and should, by 
all reasonable standards, have failed disastrously. It was primarily the 
work of junior officers of the Fourth Infantry Regiment, who were on 
guard duty in Warsaw, and of cadets from the military academy. No 
popular demagogue harangued the crowd, for the revolution was 
straiigely leaderless. The Polish members of the Diet and of the civil 
adm^stration were taken by surprise and perplexed by the rebels’ in¬ 
tentions. University students and workers in northern Warsaw broke 
mto the arsenal and rapidly formed themselves into a national guard, 
o gre^ was the confusion that Grand-Duke Constantine exaggerated the 
^rengt of the insurgents; and once he hesitated, he was lost. By 5 
December a provisional government of the Kingdom of Poland had been 
set up and General Jozef Chlopicki, a veteran of Napoleon’s Grand Arm y, 
was proclaimed dictator. Since ChlopicH was himself a moderate con¬ 
servative rather than a radical, Polish regiments in other garrisons rallied 
to the national cause; but ChlopicH was no Kosciuszko and he was 
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&ee the Nations, we beseech thee, O Lord,’ Mickiewicz supplicated in 
1832. It was not permitted him to receive an answer to his curious litany, 
for he died in Constantinople during the Crimean War while seeking to 
raise a Polish Legion to fight beside the Turks against the Russian 
oppressor; but the prayer remained as part of the emigre ideal for another 
sixty years after his death. 

Although the exiles painted a universally grim picture of their ‘mar¬ 
tyred nation,’ the burden of the Russian rule varied in the different regions 
of Poland. Within the districts originally acquired by Russia in 1793 ~ 
around Vilna, for example — there was stern repression; it was maintained 
by the authorities in these ‘lands of the Empire’ that Polish famihes who 
sympathized with Czartoryski had been guilty of treason. Congress 
Poland proper fared less badly. It is true that the Diet was abolished and 
that Polish educational funds were confiscated in order to pay for a citadel 


on the banks of the Vistula, with guns trained permanently on the 
heart of Warsaw. But the Tsar’s Organic Statute of 1832 kept in being the 
separate administration of the kingdom and the lower ranks of the 
official bureaucracy were staffed by Poles. Naturally the independem 
status of the Polish army was abolished; and Marshal Paskievic, who ha 
restored order in the capital, was created ‘Prince of Warsaw’ and appointe 
Viceroy. Trade and industry continued to develop, especially after the 
construcdon of a railway from Vienna to Warsaw, begun in 1839 an 
completed in 1847. But Polish cultural life suffered as much in the (Mn- 
gress Kingdom as in Lithuania and the other eastern provinces. e 
University of Warsaw, hke the university which Czartoryski had built 
up in Vilna, was forced to suspend its classes; and from 1839 onwar s 
Polish schools were incorporated in the Russian educational system, sue 
as it was. A strict and incompetent censorship prevented the pubhcation 
of books on historical subjects and banned the works of Polls writers 
who had fled to the West. Only the Church saved Congress Poland trom 
becoming a cultural desert, and the activities of the Cathohe hierarctiy 

were viewed with suspicion by the Russian admimstration. 

Across the frontier in Prussian Poland government in the i 30s w 
hardly less oppressive than in the Congress Kingdom although flvmg 
standards were higher, especially in the countryside. In t e year 
mediately following the Vienna settlement some of the gen^, 
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to snatch victory from the gutter. Moreover, Paskievic was an abler 
commander than the Duke of Brunswick had been thirty-nme years 
before. Relentlessly, Paskievic kept up the pressure. On 6 September the 
Russians reached the outskirts of the city. For two days there was grim 
fighting on suburban barricades with both sides suffering heavy losses; 
but the Poles could not stand up to the concentrated fire-power of the 
Russian guns and on 8 September a Polish force of 33,000 men marched 
wearily out towards the north and the Prussian frontier. By the beginning 
of October resistance throughout the Congress Kingdom was at an 
end. 

The Polish rebellion anticipated many of the failings of 1848: the ex¬ 
cessive nationalistic claims of extremist patriots; the conflict between 
consen^ative gentry and urban radicals; the indifference of the peasantry; 
and the ultimate inability of heroic defenders on the barricades to check 
the disciplined army of an autocratic state. Nor were all the parallels 
with 1848 negative ones. The Poles were the first of die subject peoples 
to stir the conscience of the West. Several thousand defenders of Warsaw 
reached Paris in 1831 and 1832 and were welcomed to the city that prided 
itself on being the nursery of liberalism by the legendary Lafayette 
himself. Some of the Polish exiles subsequently settled in Britain while 
others crossed the Atlantic to Latin America or the United States. 
There was genuine sympathy in London and Paris for the plight of the 
Polish people; in both capitals, in the safe haven of the Swiss cantons, 
and in such unexpected centres as Glasgow and Newcastle associations 
sprang up dedicated to friendship with Poland. An annual motion 
deploring the subjection of Poland to Russian rule crept into the parlia¬ 
mentary ritual of France and the government of Louis Philippe paid 
pensions to more than 5,000 of the refugees; while in Britain the radicals 
in the House of Commons saw to it that the Polish exiles received a grant 
of £10,000 a year until 1852. 

Politically the Polish emigration continued to show the divisions which 
had prevented effective leadership in Warsaw. Czartoryski remained a 
firm believer in the enlightened rule of the aristocracy tintil his death in 
1861 but he became more and more isolated from the younger generation 
of Emigres, who responded sympathetically to the appeal of Mazzinian- 
ism. Lelewel moved steadily to the left, transferring his activities to the 
reer environment of Brussels and even striking up an acquaintance with 
toe young Karl Marx. The Polish community in the West, had, however, a 
ju greater influence outside politics; for Polish nationalism both inspired 
terary romanticism and was, in its turn, inspired by it. The messianic 
mission o e Polish expatriates was expounded in the poetry of Krasinski 

an ^ owac - . and the finest work of Adam Mickiewicz was published in 
ans uring t e years of emigration. ‘For the universal war which shall 
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City’ of Cracow. It is significant that Mieroslawski had begun his con¬ 
spiratorial activities in Cracow, before crossing into Poznania. 

Ever since 1853, when an ill-planned insurrection came to nothing, 
Metternich and the Austrian authorities had anticipated that the Polish 
gentry would make a further attempt to raise a revolt as soon as the general 
situation in Europe afforded it some chance of success. The bad harvests 
and financial uncertainty in the West had, indeed, played a part in deter¬ 
mining the despatch of Mieroslawski from Paris to Cracow. But plans 
for a revolt were by no means complete. Learning, however, of his 
arrest by the Prussians across the frontier, bands of Polish patriots rose 
prematurely on 18—19 February 1846. The Austrians, lacking adequate 
armed forces to restore order, appealed to the peasantry; if they took 
action against the landowners they were promised the abolition of all the 
contractual obligations in the robot. The peasants needed little bidding; 
and overnight the fear of the previous twelve months became a reality. A 
jacquerie, which accounted for two thousand dead, spread through western 
Galicia. Mansions were burned or looted. Polish patriots, dead or alive, 
were conveyed to the guard posts of the Austrian poUce or soldiery, and 
rewards were promptly paid, both in cash and in kind. It was a crude, 
but devastatingly effective, way of stamping out an insurrection. 

Only in Cracow, where the peasants were fully emancipated, was there a 
genuinely united Polish national movement. For ten days that Februaty 
a ‘Republic of Cracow,’ radical and independent, proclaimed in the 
words of the patriot antiiem, ‘Poland is not yet dead.’ But the Repubhc 
could not last. The Austrian army attacked from the south, the Russians 
from the north. And on 5 March Russian guardsmen lowered the Pohsh 
flag over the city. Seven months later Cracow was formally incorporate 
in the Habsburg Monarchy. The final vestige of Polish independency t e 
half-real Free City created by the Treaty of Vienna, was wiped oft the 
map. 


The Galician disorders and the annexation of Cracow mark tte real 
beginning of the revolution of 1848 for the Habsburg lands even “oug 
*be improbable alliance of crown and peasantry had silence t e °PP° 
don and provided the gentry with a grim lesson in the folly o p S 
rebelUon. Yet it would be misleading to seek in the Pohsh questto 
simple diagnosis of the general malaise. For in Galida t ere 
“lore than two issues at stake: the right of a histone ^ . 

preserve its identity; and the instinctive craving of a bac war P , 
for social recognition. Both of these problems did, indeed, 

“1 Central Europe but their effects were moified, and national 

rorted, by three other causes of unrest: a historical myth o 
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year) were deeply conscious of the strategic importance of the Polish 
provinces, and their attitude induced the Governor-General of Poznania 
Erich Flottwell, to introduce a systematic policy of repression, which 
continued throughout the decade. There was a particularly bitter confiict 
between the Lutheran Prussian administration and the Roman Catholic 
clergy, which culminated in the suppression of the religious orders and 
the confiscation of monastic estates. With the accession of PredencU 
William IV in 1840 conditions suddenly improved, for the new King was 
on terms of personal friendship with some members of the Polish aristo¬ 
cracy. In the city of Poznan the Poles were able to set up a centre of 
national culture based upon die public librar)' established by Edward 
Raezynski and the ‘Bazar’ of Marcinkowski, a natural forum for the 
exchange of polidcal ideas by the Polish middle class. The benevolent 
attitude of the administration enabled the Poznan liberals to contact the 
Polish Democratic Society in Paris who sent an agent, Ludwik Miero- 
slawski, to prepare for a general insurrection in all the Polish lands for the 
night of 21/22 February 1846. But before the plans were complete, the 
Prussian secret police arrested Mieroslawski and the other conspirators 
and, in due course, they were imprisoned in Berlin. Official policj', wliich 
had changed so dramatically in 1840, was now once more hurriedly 
reversed. AU Polish societies were closed down and much of the penal 
legislation of the Flottwell period was brought bade; but the Prussians 
had not heard the last of Mieroslawski. 

The vigilance of the police in Poznania was in part a consequence of 
events in the Habsburg territories. Throughout 1845 there had been a 
spate of rumours in Galida, a condition of instability akin to the hysteria 
of the ‘Great Fear’ which had swept across France in the summer of 
1789; both gentry and peasants believed that they would be attacked at 
night by brigands, and there were hair-raising tales of outrage for which 
there seemed, at the time, no basis of fact. It was enough to put the 
authorities on their guard. 

Galicia was an agricultural region, economically and sodally backward, 
in which the large estates of the Polish gentry yielded only a small crop 
because of antiquated farming methods. The legal obligati ons of feudalism 
were as burdensome as anywhere in Central Europe. As in the Austrian 
ands, the robot required the peasant to work for certain hours on his lord’s 
estate hut also permitted him to cultivate a strip of land of liis own. There 
was, however, as marked a distinction between the gentry and the tillers 
o t e soil as in pre-revolutionary France. Even where, as in western 
Gaficia, the peasantry was Polish rather than Ruthene in origin, it still 
ac e a national consciousness. The landowners, on the other hand, 
were as patriotically proud as in the Congress Kingdom; and they were 
encouraged by the liberties enjoyed by PoUsh inteUectuals in the ‘Free 
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City’ of Cracow. It is significant that Mieroslawski had begun his con¬ 
spiratorial activities in Cracow, before crossing into Poznania. 

Ever since 1833, when an ill-planned insurrection came to nothing, 
Metternich and the Austrian authorities had anticipated that the Polish 
gentry would make a further attempt to raise a revolt as soon as the general 
situation in Europe afforded it some chance of success. The bad harvests 
and financial uncertainty in the West had, indeed, played a part in deter¬ 
mining the despatch of Mieroslawski from Paris to Cracow. But plans 
for a revolt were by no means complete. Learning, however, of his 
arrest by the Prussians across the frontier, bands of Polish patriots rose 
prematurely on 18-19 February 1846. The Austrians, lacking adequate 
armed forces to restore order, appealed to the peasantry; if they took 
action against the landowners they were promised the abolition of all the 
contractual obligations in the robot. The peasants needed little bidding; 
and overnight the fear of the previous twelve months became a reality. A 
jacquerie, which accounted for two thousand dead, spread through western 
Galicia. Mansions were burned or looted. Polish patriots, dead or alive, 
were conveyed to the guard posts of the Austrian police or soldiery, and 
rewards were promptly paid, both in cash and in kind. It was a crude, 
but devastatingly effective, way of stamping out an insurrection. 

Only in Cracow, where the peasants were fully emancipated, was there a 
genuinely united Polish national movement. For ten days that February 
a '‘Republic of Cracow,’ radical and independent, proclaimed in the 
words of the patriot anthem, ‘Poland is not yet dead.’ But the Republic 
could not last. The Austrian army attacked from the south, the Russians 
from the north. And on 3 March Russian guardsmen lowered the Polish 
flag over the city. Seven months later Cracow was formally incorporated 
in the Habsburg Monarchy. The final vestige of Polish independence, the 
half-real Free City created by the Treaty of Vienna, was wiped off the 
map. 


The Galician disorders and the annexation of Cracow mark t e rea 
beginning of the revolution of 1848 for the Habsburg lands even t oug 
Ae improbable alliance of crown and peasantry had silenced the opposi 
don and provided the gentry with a grim lesson in the folly of playing at 
tebellion. Yet it would be misleading to seek in the Polish question a 
simple diagnosis of the general malaise. For in Galicia there were no 
than two issues at stake: the right of a historic Slav peop e o 
preserve its identity; and the instinctive craving of a backward peasan ry 
for social recognition. Both of these problems did, indeed, recur elsewhere 
^ Central Europe but their effects were modified, and sometimes 
totted, by three other causes of unrest: a historical myth o nation 
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supremacy based upon linguistic exclusiveness; the desire of the bour¬ 
geoisie in a number of cities for political acceptance; and the first protests 
of the artisan class at the burden of industrialism. Fundamentally, as 
Metternich himself sensed, it was the ill-defined character of the Habsburg 
State that made revolution virtually inevitable - ‘I spend my time prop¬ 
ping up a mouldering structure,’ he wearily complained after a quarter 
of a century of service to the dynasty. 

To a far greater extent than either Russia or Prussia the Habsburg 
dominions formed a league of powerful noble famihes rather than a 
genuinely autocratic empire. Sometimes the lands of the magnates were 
concentrated in one area but often they crossed the old admimstrative 
boundaries: the Schwarzenberg family, for example, although technically 
members of the Bohemian aristocracy, also had estates in Lower Austria; 
and the properties of the Esterhazys, the Telekis and the Karolyis were 
not all in the predominantly Magyar areas. But the Habsburg Empire 
was so extensive that it permitted the growth and maintenance of dis¬ 
tinctive local variations of character, even within this single class. The 
magnates of Hungary, despite the opposition of the stronger Habsburg 
rulers, had retained their own system of local administration through 
county assemblies in which the lesser nobility, ‘the gentry,’ formed a 
majority but which they themselves dominated; and in these assemblies 
they were jealously possessive of their rights, real or imaginary. The 
magnates of the Czech or Croatian-Slavonian frontier regions, on the 
other hand, owed their existence to the favours of the ruling dynasty 
as a reward for services rendered; their outlook was almost wholly 
Imperial Germanic and they saw to it that the local Diets, where they 
were permitted to exist, duly reflected their traditional toryism. These 
deep-rooted distinctions in loyalty help to explain the conflicting attitudes 
of the great famihes in the Habsburg Empire to the crisis in government 
of the 1840s. It was in the Czech lands of Bohemia-Moravia and, above all, 
in Hungary that the challenge was most sharply defined. 

Throughout the eighteenth century Bohemia and Moravia had seemed 
politically dead and even in the turbulent years of Napoleon the tide of 
war had swept twice over the provinces without depositing any revolu¬ 
tionary flotsam. But, early in the Metternich era, first Bohemia and 
Silesia and later Moravia experienced a minor industrial revolution; a 
textile industry came into being, coal-mines were opened up, ironworks 
created and the traditional sugar industry revived. These developments 
began to modify the class structure of both Bohemia and Moravia: a 
bourgeoisie, originally German or Jewish in composition, settled in 
Prague and in Brno; and Czech peasants from the fields sought em- 
p oyment in the new urban communities that grew up on the frinee of the 

old towns. Riots among the Czech artisans at Prague and Pr 1846 
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Magyarizing hotheads of the Diet; whUc in Croatia antagonism added a 
mUp to the lllyrianism’ of Ljudevit Gaj and his attempt to ^ 

different dialects of both Croatia and Serbia in one common Serbo-Croa 

would, however, be a mistake to assume that every Magyw in the 
i8?os and 1840s was poUtically intolerant and impetuous. When tne 
‘Reform Diet’ first met in 1852 at Bratislava - or ‘Pozsony, as the Hun¬ 
garian delegates called the town - the leading spokesman of the magnates 
was Count Istvan Szechenyi, whom even his rival Kossuth was to call 
‘the greatest among the Magyars.’ Szdehenyi was as proud of his descent 
as any other member of a historic family; he had contributed a year s 
income from his estates to help found a National Academy of the ScieiKes 
in order that the Magyar language, which he so admired, might be purine 
and standardized. But Szechenyi was convinced that Hung^ needed 
close relations with the other Habsburg lands for her economic develop¬ 
ment, if not her very existence. He had travelled widely outside^ the 
Empire and knew his own class so well that he was prepared to criticize 
its social blindness and to condemn the folly with which it sought to 
retain an archaic system based on exemption from taxation. In the 1830s 
he emphasized the need for land reform and for improved communica¬ 
tions but, with the rapid growth of Magyarization in the next decade, 
Szechenyi began to caution the Hungarian liberals against excessive 
chauvinism; and, in a historic speech in November 1842, he demanded a 
policy towards national minorities which would be morally justifiable 
within the Christian concept of brotherly love. Szechenyi was not alone 
in opposing extremism; a group of Trogressive Conservatives,’ led by 
Gyorgy Apponyi, favoured cooperation with Metternich in a series of 
limited reforms; and Deak and Eotvos, who were to play a considerable 
part in making the Ausgleich a generation later, were already preaching 
moderation in the Diets of the forties. But, by 1848, the Magyar people - 
especially the lesser nobility - were far too proudly headstrong for 
political restraint: Sz6chenyi’s protests at Magyarization had destroyed 
his following; and it was the brilliant orator and journalist, Lajos Kossuth, 
who voiced such of the national will as was allowed to be articulate. 

Kossuth is a historical enigma, a curious mixture of national redeemer 
and rabble-rousing mountebank whose career was as full of contradictions 
as his political philosophy. Although believing the nobility to be guard¬ 
ians of the Magyar heritage, he advocated peasant emancipation and 
extension of the franchise with the fire of a genuine radical; born into a 
Protestant family originally Slovak in origin, he accepted the mystic 
symbolism of the ‘Hungarian Crown’ and, by the power of his pen, piloted 
the Magyarization laws through the Diet; rating national liberty above all 
other social progress, his tribunals and gibbets made him as hated among 
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bv the Emperor of a constituent assembly two days later. The Magyars 
were not far behind. Radical students in Pest-for this was Jaour of 
Petdfi - sent a thrill of panic among the magnates; and Kossuth hmriecuy 
swept the demand for a Hungarian government through the Diet a 
Bratislava. A series of ‘March Laws’ gave Hungary an admimstration o 
her own and, at the same time, took a big step towards the emanapauon 
of the peasantry by the abolition of the robot. By the end of the month 
Kossuth, Szdchenyi, Deak and Eotvos were all sitting in the same Council 
of LEnisters under the presidency of a progressively-minded magnate. 
Count Batthyiny. When on 11 April Emperor Ferdinand duly sanctioned 
the March Laws it seemed as if the Himgarian Revolution was over. But 
revolution, like war, is easier to start than to end; and, for the subject 
nationalities, it had as yet hardly begun. 


During 1848 revolutionary barricades went up, sometimes on more than 
one occasion, in twenty European cities from Seville in the south-west 
to Poznan in the north-east. Since the first town to rebel was Palermo in 
Sicily and the first capital Paris, it is slightly misleading to treat tlie 
risings in East-Central Europe in isolation from those in the south and 
tlie west. Yet, though the intellectual power-house of liberalism might be 
French, the bastion of the conservative order was in Vienna and it was 
the flight of Mettemich, rather than the flight of Louis Phihppe and 
Guizot, which provided the revolutionary impulse for the peoples of 
Central Europe. Moreover, while in the west the revolutionaries were 
primarily concerned with securing democratic reforms, farther east their 
principal objectives were less politically advanced. Hence, although there 
is a close connexion betv^een developments in Italy, Germany and the 
Danubian basin, the specifically nationalistic character of the insurrections 
in the Habsburg territories give them a certain unity in diversity, despite 
the conflict of interests. 

For a few weeks in the spring of 1848 it seemed as if the fate of Central 
Europe might well be settled on the plains of Lombardy rather than in 
the Danubian basin. In the thirty years which followed the Treaty of 
Vienna the Austrians had used their Lombard and Venetian provinces as a 
means to indirect mastery of the whole Italian peninsula. The news of 
Mettemich s fall encouraged all the Italian states to seek freedom and 
unity, and on 25 March the small kingdom of Sardinia-Piedmont declared 
V ar on the Habsburg Empire in an attempt to eject the Austrians from 
Lombardy and Venetia. Milan was duly liberated and the Austrian 
garrisons withdrew into the four fortresses of Peschiera, Mantua, Verona 
and^ Legnano, the famous military ‘Quadrilateral’. Until Marshal Radet- 
z s counter-oflensive defeated the Piedmontese at Custozza in the 
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fourth week of July 1848, the Italian front made heavy demands on 
Austrian resources. Even after Radetzky regained control of the Lombard 
plains, the ‘RepubUc of St Mark’ in Venice continued to tampion 
Italian nationalism until August 1849, when shortage o 00 an an 
epidemic of cholera forced its insurgent leaders to resign themselves to 
the return of Austrian rule. Nowhere else in 1848, apart from Hungary, 

was defiance so long sustained. ,.,11 • ^ 

The rapid change in the temper of revolt is clearly shown in the 

sequence of events in Prague. There, as in Bratislava ^nd Pest, die 
crLds were in the streets even before the Vienuese had driven Metternich 
into eidle on 13 March. But there was, as yet, htde sip of urgency about 
the demonstratlns. A meeting of the Bohemian liberals, Germp-spealang 
as weU as Czech, at the St Wenceslas Baths on i x Mar A showed 
and restraint; a committee was appoped to consider P^^a^ 

constitutional refop of Hnguistic equafity 

btheTo'Ts^of'kw, orfreedom of assembly and the press, of peasant 

emancipation,anp^pb^ — 
a common Diet for the Czech p 

Brno. It was only at the en ^ 4 iat proposals were made for a 
nots m Vienna had reached the Cze ^^^i^ces in the ‘lands of 

representative assembly • Moravia and Austrian Silesia), 

the crown of St Wenpslas ’ joined the demonstrations of 

The workers froin to sendam^^^ 

bourgeoisie ap students pd fop d ^ 

nationalistic delegation to representatives; the three pro- 

ment accepted the wishes of the t.zecn f f 

Vinces would enjoy yirtualptonomp^ Emperor Ferdinand had 

Within four weeks of promise of an Austrian Consti- 

thus made three “* 1 “ dan ‘Match Laws’; and tecognidon of 

tution; acceptance o^f the Hu g achieved 

the ‘rights of ®^f",^^lt,tionaries, apart from some clashes at 
without viMence ^7 ^e r ^^i^^ons among those who 

the gates of Vienna. Bm a dy particular significance 

sought reform, and m the -amn resenthd the way in -n/liiri, ..i. 

The Moravian Diet, meeting “^“^’/^u^^^iree Czech provkSf 

liberals of Prague Silesian Diet was no less hostile 

protested to the crown; and the bu me In 

neither of these assembhes a delegates - mostly Caft, y ^ 

together as in Bohemia, nor so astute^as 

from the countryside so po rjQ^g.yer, the radal split in xr ^ 

banized Czechs in Prague. ^ , f jays the decision of 
and Snesia merely antiapated by a tew y the 


most 
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influential of Czech spokesmen, Palackjk who was hints ^ Palacky 
Lutheran Moravian, though a resident of Pragu^ n p ^ ‘ 

had been invited to assist the German liberals at ' ronfedera- 

democratic constitution for all the territories in the Prankfurt a 

tion, including Bohemia. But on 11 April he despatc e o i^jnself 
reply in which he declined to cooperate for three reasons. c w 
of Slav descent, and not a German; the Czech lands were n 
torically part of Germany, but were merely linked with ^ ^ ° 
in a dynastic union; and, most important of all, iLe 
German Assembly would inevitably weaken the Austrian State, w ^ . 
regarded as a European necessity in order to defend the Danubian peop 
from ‘Asiatic elements’ in Russia. . . , 

Palacky’s momentous letter contained the first modern definition ° , 

Czech national point of view. It was far more Habsburg in sympa y t ^ ^ 
any sentiment which had as yet emanated from the Court in Vienna, u 
paradoxically it embodied the most revolutionary concept of al . an 
Austrian Federation of autonomous states which would preserve 
natural economic unity of the Danubian basin against the encroachrnent 
of both Russia and Germany but which, by its very existence, would be 
predominantly Slavonic in composition. It is small wonder that Palacky 
was offered by the Vienna government a ministerial post (which he 
declined) or that the German liberals, both at Frankfurt and in the Aust¬ 
rian cities, found his argument incomprehensible and sought to damn 
him as the servant of reaction. This he certainly was not, as his decision to 
convene a Slav Congress at Prague in Jime was to show, but there is 
little doubt that the open breach between Slav and German nationalists 
in Bohemia encouraged the Imperial Court that summer to revert to the 
well-tried political tactic of ‘divide and rule’. 

If the Czechs could prick the bubble of ‘Greater German’ enthusiasm, 
then the Croats were in a position to offer a similar challenge to the 
Magyar Revolution. By chance, the post of Ban (Governor) of Croatia 
was vacant in March 1848 and, before accepting the Hungarian ‘March 
Laws, the Emperor Ferdinand filled it by the appointment of Baron 
Josip Jellacic, a forty-seven year old fanatically Hungarophobe colonel 
in one of the Military Frontier regiments. JellaCic, a thorough ‘Illyrian’ 
in sentiment, refused to acknowledge the authority of the Batthyany 
government. On 25 March he convened a meeting of representatives of 
‘the nations of the Triune Kingdom’ - Croatia-Slavonia and Dalmatia - in 
Zagreb, and this assembly duly elected Jellacic as principal officer of 
State and adopted a thirty-point declaration of rights. The reforms which 
this National Council sought to impose on the sovereign were remarkably 
extensive: they included constitutional changes amounting to a recogni¬ 
tion of autonomy, and acceptance by the Church of the abolition of 
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celibacy and the use of the vernacular in the Divine 
little chance of these demands being realked in theif entirety . y 

across the territorial boundaries both of the Hungamn 
the Austrian provinces, for the administration of Dalmatia a 
responsibility of Vienna ever since the Napoleonic Wars; an 7 
ran counter to the traditions of the Roman Church. Neve e > 
Council achieved the main purpose for which Jellacic had sun^one 
his autliority had the appearance of popular sanction; and the nape 
Court was left in no doubt of the total divorce of Zagreb from e . 
Claiming that he would ‘remain a firm supporter of the Crown as ea 
of the South Slav Movement,’ JeUacic dramatically cut all links wit ^ 
Hungarian government on 19 April, and confidently waited for ^ 
Emperor to call on his services. To some extent, however, Jellacic a 
over-played his hand; the Imperial authorities continued to regard t e 
Ban with marked distaste throughout the summer; and for a time tney 
even suspended liim from office. 

Other nationalities were also protesting against the March Laws. 
The Serbs from the Vojvodina sent a deputation to Pest in April but 
found their claims brusquely turned aside by Kossuth. On 10 May a 
‘National Assembly’ of Slovaks at Tepla, in the Tatra Mountains, peti¬ 
tioned both the Emperor and the Batthyiny government for recognition 
of the rights of the non-Magyar peoples within Hungary; and five days 
later, in Transylvania, a gathering of forty thousand Roumanians on the 
outskirts of the small townof Blaj sent a message of loyalty to the Emperor 
and condemned attempts by the Magyar-packed Diet in Kolozsvar to vote 
for legislative union with the Hungarian National Government in Pest. 


But the Imperial authorities, who received these petitions, were in a 
difficult position. Frequent riots in Vienna led the Court to seek sanctuary 
at Innsbruck on 17 May. The Emperor’s advisers —and they alone 
mattered, for the Emperor Ferdinand was too feeble-minded to influence 
policy - still looked with favour on the Czechs, a historic people strategi¬ 
cally placed in the bean of Europe; but it was a very different matter to 
lend support to minority movements in the remote outer fringe of the 
monarchy, \\hcn a deputation of Roumanians from Blaj at last reached 
Innriiruck it received no encouragement, or even sympathy, from the 
Court officials. Moreover, as yet, the Batthyiny ministry had remained 
scrupulously loyal to the dynasty; and the Imperial government hoped to 
secure from Hungary crack troops for the Italian front so as to bolster 
the hard-ptesred divisions of Radetzky, who was defending the Quadri- 
htcntl against the Piedmontese. The Court had no wish to provoke a 
civil war with i lungary so long as the Magyars were prepared to accept 
the ohlig-uions of the dyn.astic union and help save the empire from the 
cnaoachments of an alien nationalism. 
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Batthyany, who visited Innsbruck in June, was inclined to reach an 
agreement with the dynasty, and was even prepared to make concessions 
to Jellacic. Szechenyi and Deak shared his views, but with each day that 
passed the revolution became more and mote identified with the strident 
voice of Kossuth, and he certainly was never one to compromise. Within 
eight hours of the opening of the new Hungarian Parliament on 4 July 
Kossuth declared that the country was in danger from Croatian and 
preiani Serb revolts; and, as minister of finance, he asked the deputies 
to vote him funds for an army of two hundred thousand men. He favoured 
cooperation between the old historic master-races-the Germans, Magyars 
and, to a lesser extent, the Poles-in order to keep the subject nationalities 
in their place. This attitude made him, of course, more sympathetic to the 
ideals of the German National Assembly in Frankfurt than to the Austrian 
Parliament in Vienna, with its Ruthene, Slovene and Czech deputies. But 
he was, nonetheless, prepared to strike a bargain of a sort with the dynasty: 
if the Imperial government ‘offered its good services for the reduction of 
Croatia and, at the end of the war, conceded all justified national demands 
to the Italians,’ the Hungarian hberals were willing for Magyar regiments 
to be despatched for service on the ItaUan front. It is unlikely that such 
conditions could have been accepted at any time - and perhaps they were 
never meant to be - but, coming as they ^d at that particular moment in 
July 1848, they seemed totally unrealistic. For, in the same week that 
Kossuth p’roposed sending troops to Italy, Radetszky gained his decisive 
victory of Custozza against the Piedmontese. Autocracy was once more 
in the saddle; the Court made ready to return from Innsbruck to Vienna; 
and the prospect of a campaign to discipline the Magyars came appreciably 
nearer. Time was running out for Kossuth. 


By August the revolutionary tide seemed on the ebb throughout Europe. 
With the ‘June Days’ the propertied class and the peasantry in France 
had recoiled in terror at the menace of a social republic: and once again 
the fevered nerves of Paris evoked a delayed response in distant cities 
where others, too, preferred a possible Caesarism to a routine of violence. 
In Vienna, for example, the ominously named Comttee of 
Safety, which had been set up in May, was seen to be no more than a 
phantom threat, and the main achievement of the Austrian Revolution 
was enacted, in September, by the predon^an y middle-class and 
peasant parUament - the formal aboliuon of the labour services of the 
robot and all hereditary rights of landowners. Thereafter, the radical 
intellectuals and the workers became more and more cut off from the 
mass political movement; hence when the Left in Vienna attempted a 
second revolution in October, they were as isolated as the Parisian 
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socialists had been four months previously and the guns of the Imperial 

atrtiy made sliort work of the barricades. ^ 

Austrian gunners had already quelled disorders earher m year in 

Cracow and Prague. The revolution in Cracow was half-hearted, probably 

because of the Galician failure two years before. Demonstrations on 
26 April were, however, countered by a steady bombardment. Thereatter, 
Galicia remained quiet, apart from an insurrection of the workers at 
Lvov in November which was, again, suppressed by unrestrained use ot 
artillery. On this occasion fifty-five Polish labourers were shot to pieces 
on the barricades by General Hammerstein’s guns. 

Events in Bohemia had a special significance because of the paramount 
position of the Czechs among the Slav nationalities of the empire. Prague 
was a natural sanctuary for refugees from Prussian persecution of the 
Poles and Magyar intimidation of the Slovaks; and it was among these 
exiles that the first proposals were made, during April, for the summoning 
of a Slav Congress. The idea was taken up by Palacky and by the Slovak, 
Safarik, but the Czech leaders insisted on litniting the Congress member¬ 
ship to Slav subjects of the Habsburg Empire, although other Slavs 
were permitted to attend as guests. The Congress opened in Prague on 
2 June with pledges of loyalty to the Habsburg dynasty and with a pro¬ 
gramme of reform which called for the construction of an Austrian 
Federal Empire. There were radicals among the Slovaks - for only the 
more daring ones were prepared to risk the wrath of the Hungarian 
administration by going to Prague - and among the Poles and Ruthenes; 
but, as the Governor of Bohemia subsequently reported to Vienna, ‘The 
Slav Congress . . . pursued no illegal aims and . . . did not plan anything 
contrary to the law or incompatible with the interests of the Austrian 
Monarchy.’ Proclamations were prepared proposing that the Slav Con¬ 
gress should become an annual event (though meeting in different cities) 
and that common Slavonic academic institutions should be set up. These 
proclamations were, however, never approved. The radical students and, 
to some extent, the artisans of Bohemia were carried away by the general 
atmosphere of excitement in Prague. Rioting broke out over trifling 
incidents during the Whitsun weekend. Prince Windischgraetz, the 
commander of the Prague garrison, withdrew all troops from the city 
on 15 June and, two days later, under cover of a bombardment, ordered 
his men to retake the Bohemian capital hill by hill and street by street. 
It proved the end of the Slav Congress and, indeed, of the liberties 
promised to the Czech lands on 8 April. The moderate Czech deputies 
were permitted to attend the Austrian Parliament until it was dissolved 
in M^ch 1849; but in Prague, as he himself declared. General Prince 
Winchschgraetz was sole master of Bohemia. 

Wmdischgraetz’s punitive bombardment of Prague was celebrated by 
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the Pan-Germans as a major defeat for their Slav rivals, and especially 
for Palacky. As the summer progressed the German National Assembly 
in Frankfurt came to rely more and more on tlie armies of the old dynasties 
and thereby divorced itself from the revolutionary fervour which had 
brought it into being. Most of its work was, of course, concerned with the 
problems of territories wliich could be considered German historically or 
linguistically (and is therefore outside the scope of this present study). 
There were, however, several regions which defied simple classification 
upon either of these principles; and two of them, Bohemia and Poznania, 
were inhabited predominantly by people of Slavonic origin. The position 
of Bohemia had been clarified, to the disgust of the German delegates, by 
Palacky’s famous letter; but there was no one of his stature among the 
people of Poznania to speak for the Poles. Indeed, since Poznania con¬ 
stituted one of the eight provinces of the Kingdom of Prussia, the attitude 
of the Frankfurt Parliament to Polish affairs depended, to a large extent, 
on the whim of whoever was in power in Berlin. 

In March 1848 there had been a brief period of Prusso-PoHsh friend¬ 
ship. During the first days of the revolution Mieroslawski and the other 
Polish conspirators were released from the Moabit Prison and escorted 
through the Berlin streets by cheering crowds; even King Frederick 
Wniiam IV greeted them at the Royal Palace. Political concessions soon 
followed: the Poles were permitted to establish a National Committee in 
Poznan and to begin training a specifically Polish army. For a time there 
seemed a real prospect of a Prusso-PoHsh combination, possibly backed 
by republican France, against Russia. ‘The German nation has spurned 
the alliance of its Princes with Asiatism, and is ready to carry its flag of 
Black-Red-Gold together with yours, into the battle of light against 
darkness,’ declared one of the German leaders on zz March. The new 
generation seemed to be pursuing the phantom of 1812. 

Such a rapturous union could never outlive the honeymoon. For the 
Poles in Poznania did not share the broad national concept of their emigrd 
leaders nor could the Germans in the province abandon old habits and 
attitudes. While Mieroslawski was thinking of a war to liberate the 
Congress Kingdom, the Poznanian peasantry were attacking local ‘op¬ 
pressors’ in the Prussian bureaucracy or the Jewish trading community. 
The Prussian army was traditionally anti-Polish and genuinely alarmed at 
the spread of anarchy; it had no intention of permitting a GaUcian-type 
jacquerie. On 10 April, only three weeks after Mieroslawski’s release 
from prison, Prussian regular troops attacked some Polish army units. 
For a month skirmishes continued between the rival military formations 
in and around Poznan until finally, on 9 May, the ‘insurgents’ - as the 
Poles were now called in Berlin - capitulated, and the German garrisons 
restored order. 
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Tsar in July ordered his army to cross the Truth and occupy Moldavia. 
By then, a more serious revolt had broken out to the south, in Wallachia. 
It was inspired in part by the example of the Roumanians across the 
frontier at Blaj in Transylvania and the latent liberal enthusiasm was 
certainly fanned by the arrival in Bucharest, hot-foot from republican 
Paris, of the brothers Ion and Dimitrie Bratianu. A provisional govern¬ 
ment was set up in Bucharest and pledges given of extensive reform. 
But once again the Tsar intervened. He urged the Sultan, as the ultimate 
sovereign of the Principalities, to restore the traditional system of admini¬ 
stration; and, at the same time, he ordered his own generals to cross the 
river Sereth into Wallachia and give the Turks assistance. By the end of 
September the nationalist movement had collapsed: the Roumanian 
liberals sought sanctuary in the West; and a Russian army of occupation 
was firmly entrenched in both Principalities. It remained south of the 
Truth for two and a half years. 

Compared with events in the Habsburg lands and Germany, the 
Roumanian revolution had gone off at half-cock. Nevertheless, it had 
two important consequences: Ion Bratianu’s activities in Bucharest, 
however inept, succeeded in placing the Roumanian Question on the 
agenda of Europe, where it remained for the next thirty years; and the 
southward movement of the Russians meant that the Tsar’s divisions were 
spread around the arc of the Carpathians, ready to cross the passes into 
Transylvania should the Habsburgs need any effective demonstration 
of the principle of conservative solidarity. It was no accident that the 
entry of Russian troops into Wallachia coincided with a hardening of the 
attitude of the Imperial authorities in Vienna towards Hungary. 


By September 1848 Kossuth was sole ruler of Himgary in everything 
but name. The Batthyany ministry had been an uneasy coalition from the 
first, and in the late summer it fell apart. Kossuth and the Liberals argued 
that they could retain the advantage of a dynastic union with the other 
Habsburg lands while repudiating all share in the National Debt: Sze- 
chenyi, Deak and the moderates knew that no one in Vienna would 
sanction such a casual evasion of financial obligations. First Deak and then 
Batthyany resigned; and Szechenyi, who tried desperately to avert civil 
war, experienced a mental collapse in September and spent the last 
twelve years of his life in an asylum at Dobhng, near Vienna. The political 
field in Hungary was left clear for Kossuth. 

In the first week of September the Imperial Court authorized Ban 
Jellacic to take action against the recalcitrant Magyar government; and on 
11 September he crossed the Drava at Varazdin, with an army of forty 
five thousand men, and headed north-eastwards towards Balaton and 
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March to prepare for the subsequ oJrtitions of Poland as ‘a 

ginally passed a resolution condemning p PnUcL State as ‘the 

cmne- e„d ptoclahuiug ^ s^ive Ae 

sacred duty of the German nation. The only debate in the 

breach between the Prussians ^d ^as not held 

Frankfurt ParUament specifically concerned democrats had 

until the fourth week of July, and by then the Ge^an dem^^^ 
outgrown the ‘imbecile sentimentahty of camber re ^ Jordan, 

is th\t of the strongest, the right of 

a delegate from Berlin: since history, which c^^ealthy 

Germm people, denied the Poles a state in which to egress » J 
national egotism’, it was clear that the Poles were not entitle 
independence. By 34^ votes to 31, vnth 188 abstentions th ^ 

ParUament decided that Poznama was a provmce c^entia y 
character. There was only one PoUsh member of the Frankfurt P^ham^^ 
and in the debate he left his German coUeagues m no doub ^ 
consequences of their action: ‘The Poles have been 
declared, ‘but, by God, it wiU not be possible to digest fiiem. In 1 J, 
the Assembly’s verdict was historic, for it marked the end of any hope 
German solution for the PoUsh Question, though the possibiUty y 
raised once more during the First World War. Enmity between the two 
races of Poznania was to endure for a century, perhaps longer. 

The disavowal of PoUsh rights, first by the Prussians and subsequently 
by the Frankfurt ParUament, gratified Tsar Nicholas I who had obserTC 
the spread of revolutionary enthusiasm in March with considera e 
apprehension. Congress Poland remained quiet throughout 1848, partly 
because of the vigUance of the Viceroy, Paskievic, and partly because 
there was a slow improvement in Uving standards, particularly in Warsaw 
and its suburbs. But the Tsar was constantly aUve to the risk of revolution 
on Russia’s borders. In his eyes there was another neighbouring nation- 
aUty, besides the Poles, which had dangerous Unks with the French 
radicals: he was determined not to tolerate a national movement among 
the Roumanians in the Danubian PrindpaUties. Since he considered that 
Russia had treaty-rights which were tantamoimt to a suspended pro¬ 
tectorate over tlie mouth of the Danube, he beUeved he had every justifi¬ 
cation to intervene in case of a crisis in government. 

In reaUt}', the Tsar had Uttle to fear from the northern prindpaUty, 
Moldavia. It is true that there was a demonstration in Jassy, Ae prindpai 
town, at the end of March 1848, but the leaders of the movement were 
speedily arrested and the mass of the people remained indifferent to what 
was happening dsewhere. As a precautionary measure, however, the 
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Tsar in July ordered his army to cross the Pruth and occupy Moldavia. 
By then, a more serious revolt had broken out to the south, in WaUachia. 
It was inspired in part by the example of the Roumanians across the 
frontier at Blaj in Transylvania and the latent liberal enthusiasm was 
certainly fanned by the arrival in Bucharest, hot-foot from republican 
Paris, of the brothers Ion and Dimitrie Bratianu. A provisional govern¬ 
ment was set up in Bucharest and pledges given of extensive reform. 
But once again the Tsar intervened. He urged the Sultan, as the ultimate 
sovereign of the Principalities, to restore the traditional system of admini¬ 
stration; and, at the same time, he ordered his own generals to cross the 
river Sereth into Wallachia and give the Turks assistance. By the end of 
September the nationalist movement had collapsed: the Roumanian 
liberals sought sanctuary in the West; and a Russian army of occupation 
was firmly entrenched in both Principalities. It remained south of the 
Pruth for two and a half years. 

Compared with events in the Habsburg lands and Germany, the 
Roumanian revolution had gone off at half-cock. Nevertheless, it had 
two important consequences; Ion Bratianu’s activities in Bucharest, 
however inept, succeeded in placing the Roumanian Question on the 
agenda of Europe, where it remained for the next thirty years; and the 
southward movement of the Russians meant that the Tsar’s divisions were 
spread around the arc of the Carpathians, ready to cross the passes into 
Transylvania should the Habsburgs need any effective demonstration 
of the principle of conservative solidarity. It was no accident that the 
entry of Russian troops into Wallachia coincided with a hardening of the 
attitude of the Imperial authorities in Vienna towards Hungary. 


By September 1848 Kossuth was sole ruler of Hungary in everything 
but name. The Batthyany ministry had been an uneasy coalition from the 
first, and in the late summer it fell apart, Kossuth and the Liberals argued 
that they could retain the advantage of a dynastic union with the other 
Habsburg lands while repudiating all share in the National Debt: Szc- 
chenyi, Deak and the moderates knew that no one in Vienna would 
sanction such a casual evasion of financial obligations. First Deak and then 
Batthyany resigned; and Szechenyi, who tried desperately to avert civil 
war, experienced a mental collapse in September and spent the last 
twelve years of Iris life in an asylum at Dobling, near Vienna. The political 
field in Hungar}' was left clear for Kossuth. 

In the first week of September the Imperial Court authorired Ban 
Jellacic to take action against the recalcitrant Magyar government; and on 
TI September he crossed the Drava at Varazdin, with an army of forty' 
five thousand men, and headed nortlt-castwards towards Balaton and 
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Budapest itself, 15° miles away. TWs Croat invasion provided I^ssuA 
with the spark with which he could fire the enthusiasm of the M gy 
gentry. He was helped by the brilUance of the thirty-year-old general, 
Arthur Gorgei, who commanded the Hungarian militia {Homed) m the 
south. Gorgei not only checked Jellacic, he pushed him back across the 
border. It was a savage war, with irregulars on both sides con^tmg 
atrocities; and the general bestiality spread rapidly to Slovakia, 
Transylvania and the Vojvodina (where the precani Serbs, rising in revo t 
in October, gave no quarter to the Magyars, and received none). 

The Hungarian War lasted in all for eleven months. At first, before 
winter set in, there was some prospect that the Honvid might march on 
Vienna; and the October rising in the capital was in part a demonstration 
of sympathy for Kossuth by the Pan-German radicals. But, even though 
the Court went on its travels again (to Olmiitz, in central Moravia, this 
time), Windischgraetz saw to it that there would be no more Vietmese 
revolutions; and, by the end of November, the aristocratic and con¬ 
servative officer-class was firmly in control of the Austrian provinces, and 
eager to chastise the radicals of Pest. On 2 December the Emperor 
Ferdinand abdicated in favour of his eighteen-year-old nephew, Franas 
Joseph. To some extent this constitutional measure was part of the war 
agmnst Hungary, for the new Emperor was not pledged, as his predecessor 
had been, to uphold the ‘March Laws’. Significantly, Kossuth refused to 
recognize Ferdinand’s act of abdication. To the Magyar constitutional 
purists Francis Joseph would only become ruler of Hungary when he 
was crowned in Buda; until then, Ferdinand was King while he lived 
(and he did not die until 1875, eight years after Francis Joseph’s eventual 
coronation). The regular Hungarian army officers had taken their oath 
to Ferdinand; so long as the civil war lasted they owed no allegiance to his 


successor. 


Such niceties of conscience did not trouble Windischgraetz or Jellacic. 
Their two armies marched against Hungary and within a fortnight Pest 
was in Windischgraetz’s hands and the Magyar administration had fled 
Mstwards to Debrecen. It seemed as if Kossuth would soon be trapped, for 
in Transylvania General Puchner had succeeded in raising a Roumanian 
legion and the local Saxon community was also in arms against Magyar 
marauders. But Kossuth kept his hold on Transylvania thanks to the 
remarkable generalship of the exiled Polish veterans, Bern and Dembinsky. 
Gorgei began a counter-offensive towards the Danube and, for a time, 
even held Budapest once more. On 14 April 1849 the Hungarian Parlia¬ 
ment, meeting in Debrecen, formally deposed the Habsburgs and pro¬ 
claimed ‘Hungary with aU its dependencies’ an independent state with 
Kossuth as regent and the future form of government left unspecified. 

Tlie deposition of the Habsburgs was an act of political suicide. No 
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foreign power was prepared to recognize Kossuth’s authority (except, 
pathetically, the Venetian Republic which Radetzky’s troops were 
starving into surrender). Even before he heard of the Debrecen 
proclamation, Francis Joseph asked the Tsar for aid to suppress the 
Hungarian rebellion. Russian troops had already crossed once into 
Transylvania in February but had withdrawn again on the advance of 
General Bern. But the presence of the two Polish generals made Nicholas 
eager to intervene. In June Russian troops swept across the Carpathians, 
not only from Wallachia, but from the Congress Kingdom by way of 
Galicia and the Bukovina. On 31 July Bern’s army, outnumbered by more 
than two to one, was broken at Schassburg, the young poet Petofi being 
among those killed. Bern himself escaped to Turkey; and the Russians 
streamed relentlessly across the featureless steppe of the Alfold. 

The last weeks of the Hungarian Revolution were clouded by dis¬ 
agreements between Kossuth and Gorgei. The Austrians forced Gorgei 
back into south-eastern Hungary and he knew that, with the Russians to 
the north and Croats and Serbs to the south, his position was hopeless. 
At first, Kossuth would not accept the inevitability of defeat, but on 
11 August he handed over his responsibilities to Gorgei and escaped to 
Turkey, with a small bodyguard. Two days later, at Vilagos, Gorgei 
capitulated to Paskievic, confident that he would receive from the 
Prince of Warsaw more generous treatment than from the vindictive 
Austrian, General Haynau. Gorgei was right, for Hungary was subjected 
to military occupation and court-martial for more than a year: thirteen 
former officers of the Imperial army who had served with field rank in 
the Homed, were hanged at Arad in October; and even Batthyany, 
who had withdrawn from pohtics before the split developed between 
Kossuth and the Crown, was shot; but Gorgei, protected by Paskievic, 
escaped - and indeed, lived on until 1916. 

The Vilagos capitulation ended the cycle of revolutions for aU Central 
Europe. Politically, in retrospect, their successes seem few and their 
record of action discreditable, for the interplay of national animosity 
facilitated the restoration of absolutionist rule. But socially their achieve¬ 
ment was great: the abolition of the last restraints of serfdom enabled the 
more enterprising peasants to raise their status considerably, even in 
devastated Hungary. Moreover, labourers in the fields had, like the town 
workers, secured freedom of movement: they could seek employment 
in the new industrial centres; and, of even greater significance, they could 
emigrate. Ultimately, however, the main historical legacy of the revolu¬ 
tions were the legends which they created: a belief, for example, in the 
common identity of the Slav peoples; a conviction, particularly strong 
among the English-speaking peoples, that the Magyar gentry were at 
heart Jeffersonian Whigs; and the certainty that the Russian bogy was 
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real and the tsarist state an evil institution, pledged to repress liberalism 
wherever it raised its head. None o£ these assumptions was wholly talse, 
the real error of interpretation lies in the ease with which peop e over 
simplified the complexities of the revolts, seeking a black and white moral 
clarity out of the inextricably confused. For in a tumblmg wor o 
divided loyalties men behave as their natural selves, and it is only the 
frenzy of the idolaters which turns them into gods. 


Throughout the 1850s Europe lived in the shadow of the revolutions. 
Outwardly the peoples of the Habsburg Empire were soon pacified; fo^ 
with the final suppression of the national movements, Francis Joseph 
imposed a disciplined bureaucratic administration on the monarchy. 
The Austrian Parliament was dispersed even before the defeat of Himgaty, 
and no attempt was made to summon another. Despite their rich diversity 
of custom, the Habsburg lands were treated as a single unitary state, 
centred on Vienna. They were also - and this made more sense - treated 
as a single free-trade area, for the tariffs which had separated the Austrian 
provinces from Hungary were abolished in July 1851, a measure which 
contributed considerably to the prosperity of the Czech lands and, in due 
course, of the Hungarian Kingdom as well. 

Politically, however, it was a dead era. No nationality was favoured, 
only the bureaucracy. Once the military regime had ended in Hungary, 
the Magyars found themselves no worse off than the Croats, who had 
stood by the dynasty in 1848-9; but equally, to their intense chagrin, 
they were no better off than the Slovaks or the Roumanians or the prelani 
Serbs. By chance, the one section in the community which improved its 
status was the urban middle class in Bohemia, both German and Czech, 
for this was the prime recruiting-ground for the Habsburg civil service. 
There was accordingly some justice in the complaint of the people of 
Budapest that their city was being run by Czechs, although in Bohemia 
and Moravia themselves the spedficaUy national revival of the Czech 
language was halted; a move to try Palacky before a military court was 
defeated but Karel Havlicek, the doyen of Czech journalists, was arrested 
and imprisoned. It was a dull decade for ail the peoples of the empire; 
Ae glamour had gone with the exiled Kossuth to packed meetings in 
London and Southampton and New York. 

It was natural that Kossuth’s speeches should have increased the hatred 
with which liberals on both sides of the Atlantic regarded Russia. Alone 
of the continental autocrats, the Tsar had survived the two years of revo¬ 
lution without an insurrection in his territories and with his authority 
so secure at home that he could despatch armies to tidy up the Danubian 
Principalities and settle the civil war in Hungary. He was the gendarme 
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of a Europe which liad no desire to be policed by his methods - and 
which had shown as much as early as 1831 when the Poles crossed into 
exile. The notion of a general European war against Russia had an ideo¬ 
logical appeal in the West long before the absurdities of the Holy Places 
dispute made it a probability. 

The Crimean War was fought primarily over nav.al power in the 
Black Sea and potentially, by way of the Straits, in the eastern Mediterran¬ 
ean. It was therefore concerned more with the European Balance than 
with the fate of the peoples along Russia’s borders. But as a side issue - 
and, at times, a highly important one - it raised the question of Roumania. 
Indeed, the initial cause of war actu.ally lay in the Danubian Prindpalides, 
which tiae Russians re-occupied in July 1835, a means of putting pressure 
on the Turks, and where the first fighting took place between Turks 
and Russians less than four months later. Moreover, when the British 
and French sent an ultimatum to Russia in February 1854, their sole 
demand was for the evacuation of the prindpalides; and it was dte 
Tsar’s failure to withdraw his troops, even though Paskievic as comman- 
der-in-duef favoured it on strategic grounds, wltich provided the two 
Western Allies with their excuse for sending armies to the Black Sea. 

When, in June, the Bddsh troops landed at Varna (on what is now the 
sea-coast of Bulgaria) they could hear the Russian guns tliundering at the 
Turkish positions around Silistria, sixty miles away on the Danube, and 
it seemed probable that they would have to hold the line of the Balkan 
Mountains against a Russian dirust to Constandnople. But at the end of 
the month the Russians raised the siege of Silistria and began to pull 
back across Wallachia. By the beginning of September the Russians had 
completely evacuated bo A Prindpalides: the Crimea, and not the Balkan 
Peninsula, was to be the theatre of war. Another sixty-one years were to 
elapse before die Bridsh and French committed dreir troops to Balkan 
operadons for the first time. 

The Tsar’s change of heart over die Prindpalides was a direct con¬ 
sequence of Austrian policy. Buol, Frands Joseph’s fordgn minister, was 
determined to safeguard the lower Danube basin. For a time it looked as 
if he had secured a striking diplomatic triumph. He concluded aii agree¬ 
ment with Turkey which permitted Austria to occupy the Prindpalides 
for the duration of the war with Russia, and by threatening joint action 
with Prussia against the Russians he induced the Tsar to give way as well. 
Hence, from August 1854 until March 1857, Austrian troops stood guard 
along fourteen hundred miles of the Danube, from its confluence with 
the Inn at Passau to the marshy channels of the delta. Had the Austrians 
been able to retain this position once peace was restored the Russians 
would have been cut off for all time from exp^sion into the Balkans 
(except, of course, by defeating the Austrian Empire in yet another war). 
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Buol may have hoped that he -uld be nllowcd^^^^ 
occupation permanent, but it was un _ y Europe. The chief effect 

have accepted such a major o^lems of the Danube figure 

of the Austrian move was to make tl^ Treaty of Paris 

prominently in the Peace Congress at Paris of 8 5 C The T ^ ^ 

established two international comnaissions clearing the 

Commission’ of the Great Powers. with_ ‘Danubian 

channels of the delta; and - of mom lasung represented and 

Commission,’ on which tlie npanan states ^n ^ poUce 

which would have the task of determimng rules of tvaterv^ay. 

control so that the river could be developed as an ^^^D^nube 

At tlie same time, the treaty deprived Russia of an o'^^lct on the 
by detaching southern Bessarabia and r ^ 

Se area was restored to the formal suzerainty of the S'Jtan of Turkg^ 
The two Principalities themselves remained nominally part of 
Sip?e, but wL permitted ‘independent, national ^dnunismaUons and 
even national guards. No foreign power was to have any exclusnc og 

of intervention in either Wallachia or Moldavia. _ of 

The Danubian PrincipaUties had thus won, through the jealo y 
the Great Powers, virtual but distinctive independence. If apo ^ 
could have had his way, they would have been unified as a Ro * ■ 

State, for the Emperor of the French felt bound to take notice 
rkim. of a Latin people for national recognition, espeaally when tn<m 
leading spokesmen formed an influential pressure group m tlie Fren 
capital itself. The Russians, too, would have preferred a Roumama m 
which they might have intrigued with freedom rather than two sep^a 
provinces which were artiflcially bolstered up as a barrier agairist em. 
But neither Britain nor Austria supported the Roumanian natioiia sts. 
Palmerston distrusted both Napoleon III and the new Tsar, Alexander , 
and Buol feared that union of the Principalities would increase nationalis 


feeling among the Roumanians of Transylvania. 

The dispute over ‘union’ or ‘division’ dragged on long ^ter the 
delegates to the Paris Congress had dispersed. A special diplomauc 
conference on this question was held in Paris in the summer of 1858, 
it produced a Convention which provided that the ‘United Principalities 
of Moldavia and Wallachia’ have two separate princes, two separate 
administrative councils and two separate popular assemblies. The non¬ 
sense of this semantic aberration was soon mocked by the good sense^ or 
the Roumanian people themselves. For in February 1859 the WallacWan 
Assembly followed the example of the Moldavian Assembly a fortmght 
previously and elected Colonel Alexander Cuza as Prince. The divided 
Principalities thereby secured a common ruler despite the constitutional 
obstades which the Paris Convention had sought to impose. 
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T wa-? a straoee choice as a national leader: in 1848, 

emulation. Eventually, in i j y -i ttt army 

restraints, although the new reUeted-^nd an edu- 

time emancipation created more burdens tha . on paper 

cational programme, ^f^f^[,Uectual development. Above 

than in practice, provided Voters in ord« to ensure a 

all, Cuza was prepared to defy the j^reat anniver- 

common government; and when m February centralized 

sary of Ws election, he merged the two ^ “3 at last 

parliament meeting in Buchare^, the Hence by a curious irony, 

formallyassumedby the‘United Prmap e . > East- 

the most ineffectual of the 1848 national revolts was the hrst m 
Central Europe to gain general acceptance. 


The spark of national-hberal ^JcnSv^VS^^ 

the Polish rebellion of 1863. Although e o , i8?o-3i, there 

they were, to a large extent, a marked contrast 

was little continuity between Ae two m risin<^s and in their 

both in the circumstances which prornpte gg* that the only real 

general character. Indeed, it is tempting ° ^ intrigue and 

Lemblance between 1831 and 1863 hes m the rivalry, g 

Viceroy, Marshal Paskievic, removed the ^ that they 

The Poles in the Congress Kingdom once they were 

could extract concessions from *eir instimtions of 

duly allowed to set up ^ was intent on modernizing 

higher education m Warsaw. Tsar A 1 Poland as the surest 

*1 whole of his empke and soS, in lemrn. was 

means to stability and effective renunciation of the 

the cooperation of the Polish landowne ^ -^hories should be merged 

long cherished ideal by which the Li reconciliation with the 

in a PoUsh Kingdom. In an attempt to secure 
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the Roumanian people themselves. For in February 1859 the Walladuan 
Assembly followed the example of the Moldavian Assembly a forUught 
previously and elected Colonel Alexander Cuza as Prince. The divided 
Principalities thereby secured a common ruler despite the constitutional 
obstades which the Paris Convention had sought to impose. 
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j •^■L ‘Cavour’ in Warsaw. Two Russian 
land-locked V j-gpulsed Langiewicz’s incursion, forcing 

regiments swiftly back into Galicia and accept 

those who the rebelHon took the form of un- 

Austrian mternment. Elsewhere _tn peasants remained either 

rp:^^rot Sdts 

divisions atthe end oftheSccondWorid Wat 

With all Poland and much of U*uania aflame, "o mom 

WielopolsH’s poUcy of coUAoraaon^te^^^^ out the lebelMon 

and out of history. The Russian severe in Lithuama, and by 

by repressive actions, wluch "f aeaLst the whole movement by 

a successful attempt to turn the p settlement. In March 1864 the 

presenting them with a they tiUed and, at the same 

peasants were granted freeholds J pastures and m the 

Le, they were permitted to keep rights 

forests. Holdings were ^ f^j. better position than the ex¬ 
properties. The peasant P • ^^gsia itseE: the Poles had, m 

serfs emanapated three years , tion dues; and, moreover, 

general, larger holdmgs ^ ^th the rLt of the PoUsh population, 

they were guaranteed legal -Ration against the former serfs, 

whereas in Russia there was s . . j^^ssian generosity to the 

It may, of course, be argued pefsants now had no 

Polishpeasants was to prove <^^ 21^11 their discontent was crystallized 
social grievances against the 5 ^ . sought Uberation from Russian 

into a positive PoUsh patriotism and language, 

officialdom and from the bur ^ reform destroyed any lingering 

For the moment, however, the g p^iation for the revolutionary 

sympathy among the mass of V to impose an even 

movement. The authorities of a century when Pasffievic 

harsher period of rest^t than m changing m Poland. As 

governed from the Ota e . , • jQm with astonishing rapidity, pas 

industriaUsm swept across the unobtrusively repudiated 

discontents were forgotten and old y allegiance was re- 

until, at the turn of the century, generation which had not yet 

phrased in a different enviroumem y g of Langiewicz, and indeed 
?ome into being. For the heir to ffj^tracti ^ ^ 

of Kosciuszko, was to be lution. , , ,, 

1867 at the peak of this econoimc r epoch for aU 

The defeat of the Pohffi 363 ^as the last occasion in the 

the European peoples. The ^ ^ enthusiasm prompted an arme 

nineteenth century when deep patno 
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Pole., d>e Ts» appoin«d Alejander 

■what was officially called a Comlwsslon , ^ , i -ofoxms and the 
Waisaw, althongh his terms of lefecme “'='»“This was 
establishment of specifically Polish “““°d participated 

mitselfaconciliatotygestote,forthenewcommissionerha p P 

in the 1830 revolution. . i ■! y-Vmt he could 

Wielopolski, an ardent Slavophile, geni^ely be e (SMta) 

induce 4 feUow members of the ‘White’ landowt^g 
to share his own faith in the good intentions of oFWs pro- 

however, for three main reasons: suspicion by the Szl‘ich 
posals to convert the peasants into teriant famers , ^ds of 

an obstinate insistence on the inclusion of the los ^ 

Lithuania and Ruthenia in any projects for Polish gj^ent 

retributive acts by the radical element (&e ‘Reds ) in the o s 
against any group which associated itself too close y wi ^ 
administration. The Russians behaved, at times, with cli^sy 
thus in October 1861 they allowed themselves to be pushed ““ 
with the Catholic hierarchy when they sent troops to clear ^ great 
churches of worshippers who were singing national hyiMS 
length and with many repetitions - to commemorate the deat ^ o ^ 
duszko. Wielopolski himself made two major tactical errors m po 
he secured the dissolution of the Agricultural Society and us e 
moderate ‘White’ leader, Zamoyski, into exile; arid he announced 
young men would be conscripted into the Russian army m or er 
curb the indiscipline of the Polish cities. Both of these actions p aye 
into the hands of the ‘Reds’ who, in so far as they accepted any contro a 
all, followed the principles of the indefatigable Mieroslawski, veteran o 
■1846 and 1848. 

The threat of conscription precipitated the rebellion, which began on 
22 January 1863 and lasted for some fourteen months. Its prime supporters 
were to be found among the urban population under the age of thirty- 
some of them the sons of the gentry or of the professional classes an 
many of them artisans; but, because of the strength of the Russian garri 
sons, the rebellion was never able to secure control of any of the^ larger 
towns. It was an insurrection rather than a civil war. For a fortnight in 
March General Marjan Langiewicz, a former member of Garibalm s 
Legion, held the small town of Wachock with 1,000 men. He hoped tlwt 
he could convert this remote mining area, some fifty miles north of the 
Galician frontier, into a Polish Sicily, from which the rest of the kingdom 
would be liberated while the European Great Powers would put pressure 
on the Tsar to yield to a Polish Risorgimento. But, although France and 
Britain and even Austria petitioned Alexander 11 to observe the liberties 
of 1813, the parallel with Italian unification was fundamentally false m a 
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The x86=s xrimessed nxoxe radical changes “ 

don of Cental Enrope than PX°”4oTefof?is“i arms and 
■apTaeaval -vras, of course, caused by for altiough Bis- 

statecraft under the direction of Otto von Bismarck for g 

ntarck himself had little interest in the D-ub^ none 

south-eastern Europe, the emergen^ o a , jts centre 

a united Italy finally drove the Habs Bismarck’s ovn. 

of gravity to Hungary’ - the phrase, v outset, challenged 

This TDanubian mission’ of the dynasty vas, betiveen Francis 

by id Slav snbjccts and yet *'“aL S -ntury. 
Joseph and the hlagyars in 1867 las Reich itself in 1918. 

breaking up only vrith the ^e importance of the political 

Although It is customary to empha^iz ,.,._Lsibilitv for the tension 
developments of the 1860s and to st^s _ i, J^o ienore the social ad- 
of later years, it would, however, be a mis ' ^e by 

justments forced upon the region the ‘Age of Bis- 

the growth of industrial capitalism. For “ ' Austrian provinces of the 

marck’ was also the ‘Age of Steam-Pow^ * ^ before the 1848 

Monarchy had possessed a network o and west, concentratiag 

revolutions but now the lines began to all the Eontiets and 

first in Bohemia and subsequently penetra ^ ^j^nsport. Eon and 
sometimes beyond. Nor was steam-power Hungary came to rely 

engineering works in Styria or Bpbe^ hammers, to operate 

on steam engines to drive ma e ’ v Vienna and Brno or on 
cranes. Forests of chimneys shot up re-shaped the character of 

Csepel Island, south of Bu^pest. The acto creating both an 

civilized life, drawing men in from the hi bonds and stocks, 

urban proletariat and a business class t _2S in 1873 - vith 

often with irresponsible abandon an^ ^°ncrao-ed in industry multiplied 
disaster. The proportion of the popm^^°° hut as e^y as 1870 

even more rapidly in the last third o e huil^gs along the new 
the contrast in '^enna between me o , ^ Canal was in itself a 
Ringstrasse and the slums beyond e 
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,„„,t in a riauvely developed “"XoiidS 

took place from time to time in some of the older a ^ barricade 

impatience with the slowness of change, ut ® ^ ^ concept of a 

had become the exclusive property^ of the “ Jtively 

heroic struggle for national T els^here towever, 

unsophisticated commumties m the Balkan j ’ and 

reason had begun to triumph over emoUon of 

Germany the frenxy of 1848 gave way to the ic similar 

diplomatic technique perfected by Cavour and , ^Sct 

re?Usm underlies the attitude to the national problem am° S messes 
peoples of Eastern and Central Europe although outwardly 
appear less impressive. Compromise and accommodation 
key to the new politics; tlie movement for national recogm 
become middle-aged. 
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The 1860S witnessed more radical changes in 

tion o£ Central Europe than any previous composi- 

upheaval was, of course, caused by dramatic 

statecraft under the direction of Otto vonBktn ^^ssi.in arms and 
march himself had little interest in theUanuhC^V ^l-houph Bis- 
south-eastern Europe, the emerg^ce of a unitetj r at all in 

a united Italy finally drove the Habsburg '■‘tmanj- 5„ 
of gravity to Hungary’ - the phrase, signifi^^^chy its cinmc 

This ‘Danubian mission of the dynasty wasj Bijm^n-k’s own 

by its Slav subjects and yet the acconunoda.^ outset clH cn^d 
loseph and the Magyars m 1867 lasted fot '': 

LLg up only with the coUapse of the 

Although it is customary to 

developments of the 1860s and to stress theitje^^^nce i 

of later years, it would, however, be a mistaf^t’bilit, 
justments forced upon the Centtal Ei^opean^Sfe,;/j *= 2 'JlT 
the growth of industrial capitahsim For m ^tth-f' 
march’ was also the Age oi ^ j- • the t f-n the ‘ a r n;/ 

Mon^y h.d 

St rsoli a-bsequendy 4, ,84* 

sometimes beyond. Nor was steam-power ^neentranng 

sometimes o y c^rria or Bohemia or cen, Bonners and 

e„gmeenngttotks m S^ machine tools. ,>:Sott. Iron and 
on steam engmeyo^ around tame to rdf 

cranes Forests “^^^/apest. The factories to operate 

Csepel ^en M from the country Brno or oj 

avihzed hfe, dtawmg character of 

urban proletariat and ^ someti^Xdng both 

often with irresp £ population engap'ry-.'^s and sto^f 

disaster. TBepr^o^ ^£ cent(,;Ch -,273 
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social commentary, while in it was 

rapidly became as grim as anywhe _ ^ that the first specifically 

not ultil 1889 in Austria and 1890 m Jf J society 

Marxist political parties were form , Monarchy was 

began to make themselves felt almost as soon ^ -Francis loseph’s 

crlted. In many ways the elaborate -“'3^trfcW^ 

coronation as King of Hungary in June 1867, with^oo P 

horsemen clattering through the streej ^^Monarchy had 

formance of feudal monarchy. Already ^bsbur| ^o Y 
become as much a medieval anachromsm as the Ifely Koma p 

hadsoughttosupersedeUttlemoreth^smtyyearsbefom^ 

Francis Joseph, though conscientious and pamstakmg, • 

inteSgem L perceptive but, even before the disasttous war 

in 1866, he had sensed that the faboc war he 

brittle. Between March i860 and the outbreak of the P^®®^ 

authorized no less than four constitutional experments, 

each of them, whether federalist or centraUst m character, 

satisfy more than a handful of political leaders. The 

Habsburg system of government demanded a firm grasp of • j 

of national forces within the Empire, and to achieve this it was esse 

to reach an understanding with the Magyars. „,.:ctr.rrat 

In 1864, encouraged by Count Maurice Esterhazy, a Ma^ar c „ 
whose estates were little more than fifty miles down the , 

Vienna, the Emperor secretly made contact with the Hungarian > 

Ferenc Deak; and he found in him a statesmanlike quality rare among 
public figures of the monarchy. Deak, who had been a mo eram 
politics even before 1848, did not conceal his intentions: he sought wtia 
later generation would have termed ‘Home Rule’ for Hungary, t e 
age of thirty-four Francis Joseph was sufficiently experienced not to 
reject Deak’s proposals out of hand, as he would have done in the ear er 
years of the reign. When, in the foUowing spring, he_ suddenly visited 
Budapest and received an enthusiastic welcome from its inhabitants, i 
became clear to the other nationalities that the Emperor was preparing to 


take the Magyars into partnership. 

Yet, if it had not been for the menace from Prussia and the subsequ^t 
defeat of the Austrian army at Sadowa-Koniggratz, it is probable that his 
flirtation with the Magyars would have proved as abortive as other 
constimtional measures in the preceding six years. For the prospect o 
transforming the monarchy into a Dualist State unleashed furious criticism 
from almost every political group. Strongest in condemnation were the 
Czechs, Palacky publishing a book entitled The Idea of the Austrian State 
in which he maintained that in order to fulfil her historic mission Austria 
needed to treat her German, Magyar and Slav peoples on a basis of 
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CuaUty. The En,p=.or h=sUn.cd: 

them of his desire to he crowned, m P“g“'; ^ h Austrian premier, 

seems to have favoured, for a ume, a pro) divided into five 

Count Belcrcdi. by which the empire would ha^e been cuviQ 

federal states. . ,,rn<: however, soon 

Tlie leisurely pace of these domesuc w . S ‘ northern frontier, 
outstripped by the growing crisis beyon o ^ Joseph was not 
For Bi^rck and Moltkc had determined that if Fiana^ Jo ^ 

prepared to give up his claim to “ ““p-- » 

army would have to destroy for a Prussian army corps to 

in Germany. A six week campaign bro^it non- 

Bratislava and another to Wagram. had a romandc 

belligerent: tliey welcomed the Empress " - respond to 

enthusiasm for cverytliing Magyar) m > forbid recruiting for 

overtures from Bismarck; but tliey ‘ .,^vas an irrelevancy, 

the Imperial army on Hungamn soil. For , a matter of no 

a squabble over control of , j Francis Joseph that Hungary 

moment to any good Magyar. Wlien he * showing not 

asked no more after Sadowa than 

magnanimity but consistency. He n * jier atdtude; for, 

What had changed was Hungary s posi Vienna and Budapest, 

with the Prussians astride the Danube n Magyar leaders. 

Francis Joseph could no longer affor P ^j^se’ (Ausgleich); to the 
The resultant agreement was terme < euphemism for surrender. 

Slav peoples of the empire the wor place between Ferdinan 

The &al negodadons for the Austrian prefer, 

von Beust, the Saxon whom Franas J°^P had been reviled as a 

and Count Gyula Andrassy,a Magy^ himself, modest and persona y 

rebel only eighteen years before. Deak hims^ advice tkat 

unambitious, had declined po ti piungarian prime mims er. 

Francis Joseph appointed Andrassy as dis- 

Within a short time the Emperor h ^archy from 1871 ^ 

pensable and, as foreign afeirs unequalled by any of his 

he exercised an influence ^ ^ch. . ,-c.f-ifiprl 

predecessors since the days o e ^ygtrian reckonmg - 

The Ausgleich-Law XE by ^"^^ent at the end of May 1867. 

by *e newly summoned J”’^dgn and Us Magyar s^=® 

In form it Jas a contract bet«e» ^ paraUel system <=f 

although it *’MoSrchy. By the *e Crown of 

m the Other half ot tne ivj-ui /: ^ggrity of tne wuct , , . 

T u the umty and m^s 1 Slovakian highlands, me 

fo. an admission by the 

Military Fronder and Croatia 
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Hungarian Parliament of the Emperot-King’s responsibility for foreign 
affairs and defence and of his right to appoint joint immsmrs w 
ity over these matters and over the common financia o j.i 

two parts of the monarchy. The Hungarian Kingdoni and e P . 
Lands’ (Austria - including Carniola, Gorz andlstria - Bohemia, ! 

Galicia, Silesia and the Bukovina) were to have separate jnicter. 
parliaments and separate executives, each headed by a prime q). 

Every year ‘Delegations’ of sixty members nominated by eac . 

were to meet alternately in Vienna or Budapest to discuss, m epen e 
of each other, matters relating to both states. Although there was 
provision for common citizenship, so that an ‘Austrian’ living in Ht^g ^ 
could participate in public affairs only if he became naturalize 
vice versa, provision was made for a commercial umon, the terms ot 
were renewed every ten years. The distribution of joint expen tur 
favoured Hungary: as Andrassy himself once declared, ‘If anyone com 
plains that the terms of the Ausgleich are not favourable to Hungaty, 
reply that we are at present paying thirty per cent of the joint expenditure 
and are enjoying similar rights to those who are paying seventy per cent. 

Technically this unique constitutional document created the Du 
Monarchy of Austria-Hungary, but the advantages gained by the Magyars 
were so considerable that it seemed at times as if ‘Hungary-Austria’ might 
represent a more apt, if less euphonious, description of the relationship* 
The structure of the Hungarian Kingdom was politically umtary and its 
spirit predominantly Magyar: the structure of the ‘Imperial Lands’ was 
pseudo-federal with the local Diets retaining extensive powers, although 
never sufficient to counter the centralizing tendencies of the Court or to 
content the political leaders of the subject nationalities. As Palacky had 
feared, ‘Dualism’ in practice limited the freedom of action of any sovereign 
who might wish to satisfy the demands of another national group. 
Unwittingly Brands Joseph and Beust had confined the dynasty within a 
strait-jacket of their own designing. When, in the early 1870s, Andrassy 
as foreign mimster took the lead in securing a reconciliation with Bis- 
marckian Germany, it became clear that the character of the constitu¬ 
tional structure determined, not only the internal affairs of the monarchy, 
but even the shaping of foreign poUcy; and so it remained until 1918. 


Andrassy detested everythmg Slav, and there were many otlrer aristocrats 
both in Budapest and Vienna who shared his convictions. But, quite 
apart from the moderating influence of Deak, the Andrassy government 
possessed in the philosopher and novelist Joseph Eotvos a minister of 
education who sincerely believed that discrimination against the non- 
Magyar peoples was both inhumane and inexpedient. It was Dedk and 
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Ebtvos who secured the passage through the “ 

1868 of what was. on paper, a Ubetal and enhghtened ^ 

virtuaUy inarticulate and therefore ignored. 

Diet of its own; the Roumanians were invited to send deputies tet 

the parhament in Budapest although the franchise was 

few Roumanians had the vote. Autonomous rights ^ ; 

granted to the Roumanian Orthodox Church which themafter “ 

ftandard bearer for the movement for unification 

of the Roumanian State, a patriotic role wluch has had p 

more recent years. But, otherwise, the people of Transylvama cou^d seek 

comfort onl/in the rights promised by the S 

the Roumanian Kingdom itself remained ’ ^^“^^tonomy within 
the people of Transylvania was towards some ip^rlprs looked to 

the Habsburg Empire; to achieve dus objecuve “ 

Vienna - and espedaUy in later years to the Archduke Francis Ferdinana 

but never to Budapest. j j tt^m-amount to 

Among the Croats they had remained 

an act of betrayal by the dynasty. Under Ba J _ colfliers olaved a 
loyal during tL upheavals of 1848-9 and XSg to 

large part in putting down the Italian revolutions as advantages as 

oust Kossuth. Yet they had received no material po his 

a reward from their sovereign, apart from a sta e ^he 

sword pointing towards the heart of Hunpry an ‘Fiume’) 

poti of Rijeka (which was then known by Now 

from Hungary to the new .^^itnimstrative um ars, a people 

they were left to make their own settlement ^ 

who persisted in regarding them as ‘barbarrins . cptdement of 1868 

To Audrissy - Id indeed to Desk and Eo™s - *”;““Lp.ed as a 
With Croatia, the Nagoda, appeared genero . represented m a 

‘political nation’ with the right for its peop executive controlled 
parliament (Sabor) at Zagreb; a J’^.r^oat was recognized as 

internal affairs, justice and education; and vjrere far from satisfied, 

the official language of the state. But^e jbie not to Francis 

and with good reason. Their viceroy (Ban; cHpest; and all relations 

Joseph but to a Hungarian minister of state m the Hungar- 

with other provinces imder Habsburg rule on the region’s 

isn capital rather then in Zagreb, s senous icstiaine on tu 
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Hungarian Parliament of the Emperor-King’s responsibility for foreign 
affairs and defence and of his right to appoint joint mimsters with aut OT 
ity over these matters and over the common financial obligations o e 
two parts of the monarchy. The Hungarian Kingdom and the Impetia 
Lands’ (Austria - including Camiola, Gorz and Istria - Bohemia, Moravia, 
Galicia, Silesia and the Bukovina) were to have separate bi-c^et 
parliaments and separate executives, each headed by a prime master. 
Every year ‘Delegations’ of sixty members nominated by each parliament 
were to meet alternately in Vienna or Budapest to discuss, independen y 
of each other, matters relating to both states. Although there was no 
provision for common citizenship, so that an ‘Austrian’ living in Hungary 
could participate in public affairs only if he became naturalized an 
vice versa, provision was made for a commercial union, the terms of whic 
were renewed every ten years. The distribution of joint expenditure 
favoured Hungary; as Andrassy himself once declared, ‘If anyone com¬ 
plains that the terms of the Ausgleich are not favourable to Hunga^j I 
reply that we are at present paying thirty per cent of the joint expenditure 
and are enjoying similar rights to those who are paying seventy per cent. 

Technically this unique constitutional document created the Dual 
hlonarchy of Austria-Hungary, but the advantages gained by the Magyars 
were so considerable that it seemed at times as if ‘Hungary-Austria’ might 
represent a more apt, if less euphonious, description of the relationship- 
Tlie strucmre of the Hungarian Kingdom was politically unitary and its 
spirit predominantly Magyar; the structure of the ‘Imperial Lands’ was 
pscudo-Meral with the local Diets retaining extensive powers, although 
never suffiaent to counter the centralizing tendencies of the Court or to 
content die poliucal leaders of the subject nationaUties. As Palacky had 
CMC , ua isrn in practice limited the freedom of action of any sovereign 
to satisfy the demands of another national group. 
Lmyitungly Franas Joseph and Beust had confined the dynasty within a 
strait-,acket of their own designing. When, in the early 1870s, Andrassy 

" recondliation with Bis- 
marckian Germany, it became clear that the character of the constitu- 
lonal structure determined, not only the internal affairs of the monarchy, 
but even the shaping of foreign poUcy; and so it remained until 1918. 


Andrassy detested cvcrt-tiiintr Slav, and ther^- _ 1 

, ^ '''ere many other aristocrats 

both in Budapest and Vienna who shared Vile t. 

r , , ... siiarca ms convictions. But, qmte 

apart from the modcraung influence of Dcdk tht- ^ * 

possesred in the philosopher and novelist Joseph Eotv-os a mMisTr'^of 
education who sincerely believed that discrimination acainst the non 
Magyar peoples was both inliumanc and inexpedient. It was Dedk and 
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As a complement to the Ausgleich. formal 

dnced into the •Imperial Lands’ in Decembet .867, and » 

libeial measures foUowed. Umiting the j 

the criminal code, improving the status o I ^ ntoblems of nation- 

public education. But ‘Austria’, too, was ace ^ P , ofBohemia- 

Lty: dre relationsWp of Je Poles of G^a^a^d 

Moravia to the central administration m „inf-inn • but for the 

stormy echoes of the recent past _ 

moment, the other national groups no y political 

were no more articulate than the Slovaks m Hungary, and their pouu 

existence was ignored. ^ a „ mimVier of reso- 

In 1868 the Mcian Diet, meeting in Lvov, ° f 

lutions which would have assured the prcwmce y: Parliament 

government. For five years the PoUsh mernbem *e V..ma 
sought to realize this programme. It , opportunity 

within the framework of Duahsm to^ accor ‘historic people’ their 

of national development, although ^^^tion from the Magyars 
aspirations always received more sympat jgss socially 

than those of other Slav groups nrnvramme did secure 

impeccable. The Poles, if denied the full w P . polonization 
acceptance by the Vienna Parliament o ^^ni-pd the right to be 

of schools and universities; and pecial'Ministerfor 

represented permanently on the Crowii Counc a higher 

Galicia’. There could be no doubt that the Po e -within the Russian 

degree of independence than their compatno s flourish in Lvov 
Empire or Prussia; and PoUsh scholarship conUnued to flounsP 

and in Cracow. . . , 4-,^ rlvnastv of‘Bohem- 

The Czechs had hoped for formal recogmtion by the y 

ian State Rights’ and they urged Francis Jos^ , formal coronation. On 
the Prussian invasion, to come to Prague j-emony but each time 
three occasions the Emperor agreed to e ^ however, entirely 
events forced him to go back on his word. otions of Czech political 
to blame for such apparent breach of fai ; t e a prophetic 

leaders were remarkably inept. Palacky, scholarship; but politi- 

dicta, rightly enjoyed European renown or Plundered over nearer 
cally he was so long-sighted that he ccmstan y^^^ spokesman of the 
objectives. His son-in-law, Frantisek ^ error 

younger generation, assisted Palacky Wbition in Moscow within 

of policy to visit the Panslav Ethnographic cig^yonic brotherhood that 
a few months of Sadowa and emphasize t e summoned a Panslav 

linked Czechs and Russians; nor was it wise o ^Lpugh that oratorical 

Congress to Prague itself in 1868, Mene v pr secret revealed 

excursion proved to be. FinaUy, when m 1869 an lU k P 
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commercial and economic development. Moreover, elections for the 
were notoriously corrupt, with the franchise almost entirely restnete o 
large landowners and officials; about one person in fifty had e vo e. 
One of the most flagrant instances of trickery concerned the status o 
Fiume. Tlie Hungarian text of the Nagoda declared the port restore o 
Hungary as an integral part of the kingdom: the Croatian t^t mere y 
recorded that discussions would take place over its future administration. 
When the Croadan text was presented to Francis Joseph for signature, 
a Croat transladon of die Magyar version was pasted over the origma 
and received the royal assent. Undl 1918 Fiume was therefore treate as 
an exclusively Hungarian possession, an arrangement which it must e 
admitted considerably benefited the town aldiough the Croats never 
abandoned their claim that the port should by rights have been admini¬ 
stered directly from Zagreb rather than from Budapest. 

Had Croada-Slavotiia remained the primidve and backward province 
of Magyar legend, then the Nagoda would at least have possessed the 
merit of realism. But in the 1850s there was a remarkable renaissance o 
Croatian culture, associated in pardcular with Joseph Strossmayer, Bishop 
of Djakovo. It was on Ids irddarive that a South Slav academy of the 
arts and sciences was established at Zagreb in 1867, to be followed in 1874 
by a University and a decade later by an Art Gallerj'. Strossmayer, who 
I'lcld the very we.althy see of Djakovo for fifty-sbc years, influenced Ac 
development of Croadan learning up to his deaA in 1905J patronizing 
poets and philologists and historians. He was a firm believer in the ideal 
of South Slav unit)’, hoping to attract in dme Serbs, Montenegrins and 
Bulgars to join the Croats in a Yugoslav Federadon of which Zagreb 
would be the spiritual centre, perhaps even the polidcal capital. He was, 
however, distrusted almost as much by Ae polidcians in Belgrade as by Ac 
Hungarian leaders; and, since most Croats tended to regard Serbs inside 
or outside their frontiers with a similar contempt to that bestowed upon 
th.cmsclvcs by the Mngy.ars, there was never much prospect of Stross- 
maycr s dream becoming a reality. Yet his work — and the studies of his 
main collaborator, the historian Franjo Racki — lifted Croadan scholarship 
to a new level of renown. Through his correspondence with Gladstone 
and his vigorous opposition to extreme Papal claims at the Vatican Coun¬ 
cil (it iSye, Strossmayer became a European figure. He w.as, m a sense, the 
fit’: public relations man of the South Sl.av movement, and especially 
< . ti’.e tpedttcally Slavonic identity of the Croat peoples. Kossuth, Ac 
'1 o. '..c tern libcraF, had once declared that there was no Croadan 
if.ahty and th.at he could not find Croada on a map; it was Stross- 
t: ssc:acmevement to have made nonsense of such arrogance. 
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As a complement to the AusglemMoW^ ^ series of 

duced into the ‘Imperial Lands of the Church, humanizmg 

liberal measures followed, hmitmg e p providing for 

the criminal code, improving the s a problems of nation- 

public education. But ‘Austria , Czechs of Bohenua- 

alit^: the relationship of the Poles o Vienna. Both questions carried 
Moravia to the central admimstration , solution; but, for the 

stormy echoes of the recent past an P Ruthenes and Slovenes - 

moment, the other national g^°^P® " ^ Huneary, and their political 

were no more articulate than the Slovaks m Hungary, 

existence was ignored. . • t voted a number of reso- 

In 1868 the Galician Diet, province a high degree of self- 

lutions which would have assured t e P Vienna Parliament 

government. For five years the ^ \o^ever, almost impossible 

sought to realize this programme. Poles such an oppormmty 

within the framework of Dualism to ac ^ ‘historic people eir 

of national development, although 7 from the Magyars 

aspirations always received more sympatheuca^^^^^^^ less soaal y 

than those of other Slav groups wh programme, 

impeccable. The Poles, if denied the fuU L^o P ?olo^non 

accV^ce by the Vienna granted the nght to be 

of schools and ^^^^rsities; and ^ Mimster f 

represented permanently on t e Poles in Galicia enj oye . 

GaUdah There couldbe no doubt ^ 

degree of ^scholarship continued to ouris 

Empire or Prussia; and Pohshsch dynasty of‘Bohem- 

and in Cracow. ^ , recognition by the ^ 

TheCzechshadhopedforfomialmcog they 

ian State Rights’ and they urged Fr^^ J , formal cor^amn.^ 
the Prussian invasion, to come to P^ ^^^^^ony, 

*.ee occasions the word. H. « 

events forced him to go b .erously prophetic 

to blame for such Palacky, "^jth s but politi- 

leaders were remar a ^ ^ ^ renown blundered over nearer 

dicta, rightly enjoyed E P^ tlie spokesman of the 

cally he was so °°g g pj.^ntisek fo^g ’ .^as a major error 
objectives, ^rs son-m -1 Exhibition in Moscow within 

younger g^tietation as hic ExM brotiierhood that 

of policy to ^^tt foe Pansla empbasixe the 3^^oned a Panslav 
a few monfos ^f/^^^TisTnot ^vas h-’tse to fo 
linked Czechs^ ^ jS68, lu ill-kept secret revealed 

Congress to Ptag'ae rn 1869 

excursion proved to 
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“C'S- fo. .1,= Cechs was 

forward a detailed project for securmg ,nd Hohen- 

xnental Ardcles’. The Emperor bit there were 

wart, the Austrian prirne numster. was not ^^y^^Sr^knst a decision 
noisy demonstrations by the Germans ^r each of the 

■which they believed would eventually Ppritral Europe. Rioting 

nationalities and so destroy the German ho ^ Hohenwart uncertain 
broke out in Vienna and in the Sudetenland. With Ilohen . , > s„ 

how to proceed, Francis Joseph turned 

who had no legal right to be consulted over ^^unsellor. The 

the Emperor had come to rely as a friend ai^ forthr g . , ^be 

Magyars, Uke the Germans, regarded the ^ show of 

thin end of a Slavonic wedge; and when An^sy, P /2 s^atingly 

reluctance, came to Vienna, his advice to Hohenwart 
simple; ‘Are you prepared to carry through the recogm ^ Andrassy’s 
State Rights with cannon? If not, do not begin this pohcy. 
warning was as effective as a formal veto; the negouations NVitlr the ^ecn 
came to an abrupt end. For another eight years the elected Czech depuues 
would not take their seats in the parliament m Vienna, refusmg 
part in the affairs of an assembly which denied them their nauon^ P’ 
but it is questionable whether Rieger and his colleagues game 
advantages by their policy of piqued abstention. , 

Yet this failure to make a settlement with Prague perpetuate 
deepened the antagonism between Germans and Czechs ^ • 

moment in the social and economic development of Bohemia and Mora • 
The cultural progress of the Czechs in the i86os had been as remar 'a e 
as that of the Croats; these years saw the establishment of a respecte 
Czech daily newspaper and the foundation of a Czech national theatre. 
A new generation of Czech novelists emerged and the operas of Smetana 
opened a golden age in Czech music. Pride in patriotism was fostered, too, 
by the Sokols. This mass gymnastic movement was founded^ in 18 2 
in the belief that service to the nation could be attained by training t c 
mind through the rhythm of disciplined physical energy, a philosop y 
of spiritual education which owed something to German antecedents 
but which gave to the Czech national movement a umque character 
although it was in due course imitated - and sometimes abused - m 
other lands. 

The growth of patriotic sentiment came at a time when the Czechs 
were moving into new industrial areas, forming a proletariat dominated 
by German-speaking employers. In no other part of the empire was the 
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, • ^ „n with national rivalry. With 

social question in the towns so _ the Zivnostenska Banka - 

the foldation in 1868 of the first bureaucracy by 

and the penetration of the petty c develop to German- u 

an even more formidable challenge g Q^echs and the Germa 

sup«ma<7. The chief struggle benve^ p,,,do-his.or.cal r.gh.s 

the 1880S and the 1890s was not, a Czech language. Eve Y Y ’ 

but over employment and tbejase of economic 

almost imperceptibly, the Czec s g< 
life of the monarchy. 

, nfines of the new Imperial 
South and east of the Denuhe beyond^’C 

andRoyalMonarchy soda^ 

t86os, concentrating o” the esp n^uch of it «i 

ots=a-hornetradeiathelo*«D““pJ„,. but as ye. 

Odessa and *= Danubian dozen factories 

mdustry in either of th ^ ^ j bv a Guild Law, 

development too was was hampered refusal 

in the country. Economic § - j^al domestic cr Ottoman 

passed in 1847, to protect originally ‘^’^^'^^^^gsumption that the 

of the Austrians to modify t^^JXcentury on f ^ "“^ni within the 

government in ^le early people- In laws-there were 

Serbs would remain a p , . j-gstrained by g , ^ but the main 

Turkish Empire and, hke^"’U one modem fectory 

na=U and. irproddSg for a 


Turkish Empire and, like er ^ one j”^^bere attempts were 

some textile nulls and, at countrysi ^ providing for a 

changes in econonuc »m large landhdtogsj^^ „f .heTnrks 

made to expand feudal ^on was assiste y by the spread 

wider market. This Roumanian of ‘Turkish’ 

to find a replacement for th^rlos^ ^^g,,ettes 

in Western Europe of o Balkans; yet although 

tobacco. as slow in re^c ^^^stantinople to Central 

The age of steani-po ^^jj^b-route bad been constructed 

the continuous in i888, ^oE^^ ^yere to have consider- 

Euiope was complete jHer and some o .pbus the British built a 
more than tw^’^^y/^^^Lmerdal to Cernavoda thirty years 

able strategic and ^ from Const t ^be Danubian 

railway across the Cernavoda br^J.^b, ^ 

before the massive ^ ^d it m Rustchuk (Ruse) 

marshes was - bne, running ^ ^ d, although m tWs instance 

laid the first Bulgarian gyentuaUy bndg 
where the Danube was 
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not until 1954. In the 1S70S and iStri^ capital, 

proper Teas promoted for the most part^ y philippopolis (Plovdiv) 

Thl emstence of a line from Constantmople to P^ppopo^ 

had a military value for the Turks m defend tlie Balkan 

since it enabled troops to he rushed nor ‘ ^ south-eastern 

passes- but in general the economic deTelopment o 
Europe vras unrelated to the political problems o e perio > ^ 

much as a decade of protracted confusion vas bound to postpone 

Europe in the 1860s that the Balkan peoples v-ere for Je P 

for once, to vork out their ovn destiny. Thus, m 

politicians vere able to get rid of Cura in a bloodless co^ ea 

Oiarles of HohenroUem-Sigmaringen as prmce of energetic 

time officially termed Tloumania’. Smee Prmce Oiarle., 

Prussian officer of twenty-seven, also had the good ° minimum 

of Napoleon HI, his election was carried tiirough tnffi the 
amount of international discord, the dynasties m both Ber 

being gratified at their relative’s elevation. r-v, on 

hle^while in Belgrade, where the politicians never_ possessed suen 
accommodating instinct for monarchical susceptibility, c 
reign of Prince htichael Obrenovic saw the growth of a mod^ s - 
machine. He created an efficient and well-equipped army an 
popular hero in 1867 when he secured the final evacuation of the m' 
garrisons &om Belgrade and the other fortresses. Indeed, had not 
klichael been assassinated at Top&der on the outskirts of the aty m 
1868 in one of those unsolved mysteries which bedevil Serbian story, 
it is possible that with Russian backing an anti-Turkish league ‘ 
peoples would have come into being while Europe was preoccupie J 
the conflict of France and Prussia. Michael’s successor, his cousin i ^ 
Obrenovic, was a mere boy of fourteen, subject for the first four years o 
his reign to a regency of elderly politicians. 

There was certainly a marked change in the political character of ^ c 
Balkan lands in the fifteen years which followed the Congress of Pans. 
In part this was due to the creation and consolidation of the new Rou 
mania, and to the subjection of Ottoman a dmini stration in Bulgana, 
klacedonia and Bosnia to the increasingly capricious whims of Sultan 
Abdul-Azia; but it also owed much to the attempts by General Ignatiev, 
Russian ambassador at Constantinople &om 1864 to 1877, to harness 
resentment at Turkish rule to the chariot of PansEvism. hloreover, inde 
pendently of both Ignatiev and official Russian policy, there was a 
growth of sentiment in favour of Soutih Slav (i.e. Yugoslav) umty, 
under the inspiration of Strossmayer and the Croats — for the word 
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u -nlpf nf 1861 - and through the 
‘Yugoslav’ was coined in die j^ovement, the Omladma. This 

activities of a Serbian cpospiratori. Y than the Czech Sokoh 

organization, mote social revo u j^hghtenment, was regar e wi 

and lacking their spirit of and Zagreb, and m the end 

increasing suspicion in both St the Obrenovic rulers m 

it proved too dangerously ^cvo^^^3 hi the early 1870s f 

Belgrade as weU. In many the First World War when the 

the better-known situation on th Serbian secret soaety known 

activities of Russian diplomats^d Russian foreign office nor 

the ‘Black Hand’ set a P-^^^^^trol 
the Serbian government could contro . 

tVie Bulgarian people which. 
It was however, the nadonal awakening Balkans m the 

iTe odier cause, ttansfo™^ *^“pPwers „„ 3,„th-eastern 

Xos^d riveted the attention of Bie Bulgius came 

Europe for over a South Slav peoples Te‘&^^S°Sn 

^o'SSS Isldon; educadond tockwa^J lu^h^ 

fchSl-a gift to his ^^^^T^^^X“;tLabsenceoftradmg^^^^^ 

S^^rXCe^ry, of ^e lestern and eastern 

between rival philologists ^ ^ 

dialects. army had occup largely because, in 

Although the u anti-Turkish yon, the Bulgars lacked 

nothing to ^co § of the P^^^°"^ean War the Russian govern- 
comparison with the Crimem ineffectual 

any regional ettcouragement o the war some five 

ment o y the twenty years w ^ through the patronage of 

rfteiAought. educated inRnssi^^^J 3et up in 1858 and 

^iTm^^cowS lavonic Benevolent Co^ ’ observers with Panslavism. 

suLe;endyiden^;/^^^;^^^^^^^^ 

™"dl 2 o“ 2 i character, Contempoories and soma 

was reug tainted with , panslavism created and shaped 

ss^rsf eiaV-a 

Jf 1867 and 1868 in ^f°^^°^^niinister of education and, indeed, 

achieve distinction as SoHa should be the capital of new 

as the person who suggesteu 
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but befo. .he Easter 

on the Bulgarian exiles -was oeg g younger but better 

n,en like L,-uben Kablov, oppressive 

knot^n Stefan Stambulov - regarded Russi^ LTLiberance than, for 

tyranny and were far , ^eg^^t is significant that these 

example, the Cxechs under Palacky and R^^ge^ i S Odessa but in 
Bulgarian patriots had found refuge, not in ° ^ They 

Bucharest where they were less dependent on R^^s p a 

sought to use Panslavism but not themselv^ to be ^ , Europe 

disliction which eluded the statesmen of Western ^Xarian 

who long failed to perceive the obstinate mdependence of th g 

ristionn.! mo'vcnicnt. ^ c. -ittoc cVinx^^ii S-S 

This Bulgarian desire to determine their own future ^ ^ 

early as the i86os when the long battle agamst Greek ecdesiastic^ 
cultural dominance reached its climax. The Russims enco „f the 
Bulgarmn demand for some form of representation in e syno 
Orthodox Church and for the use of the Bulgarian - 

liturgy. But the Bulgarian nationalists, while willing to employ g 
as an intermediary with their Turkish overlords, wanted far more 
Panslavs thought they should obtain: they sought a My in ^ 
church, as free from the control of the Oecumenical Patriarch in o 
tinoplc as Henry VlII’s Anglican settlement had been from the op , 
and in 1870 they obtained all that they wished. For in tiiat 
Turkish government authorixed the setting up of a Bulgarian Ej^rc 
with fourteen dioceses controlled by a Synod which owed no a 
to the Patriarch. The Turkish authorities no doubt counted on 
religious feud between the Bulgars and the Greeks—and, indeed, between 
tile Bulgars and the Serbs, for two of the dioceses were in regions w ^e 
the population was overwhelmingly Serbian-as a distraction from ^ 
political campaign against Ottoman rule; but within a few years 
Exarchate had become the power-house of Bulgarian national sentirnent, 
ser\-ing tlie patriotic cause as the bishops and clergy of Greece had one 
half a century previously. 

Yet, though the Bulgarian leaders might have no intention of actmg as 
Russia’s catspaws, the Panslav movement continued to pour money into 
the Balkans, backed by a press campaign in hloscow. Official Russian 
policy ns laid down by the chancellor, Gorchakov, was far more reserve , 
but since Gorc’nakov himself had taken the opportunity of the Franco- 
Prussian war to a.nnouncc that Russia could no longer be considere 
Ixiund to observe the cEuscs in the Treaty of Paris wliich had demilitar- 
ired the Black. Sea, it was natural that the other European statesmen should 
fail to distinguish between Gorchakov’s caution and PansEv impetuosity- 
Tncrc was talk, once more, of ‘trouble in the spring when the Balkan 
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snows have melted’. Bismarck dreaded a conflict over a part of the world 
where Prussia had nothing to gain; and it was partly for this reason that in 
1872-3 he encouraged a loose agreement between the Three Emperors of 
Germany, Russia and Austria-Hungary (the first Dreikaiserbxmd) as a 
gesture of monarchical sohdarity and a guarantee that diplomacy rather 
than war would seek a solution of any future crisis. Andrassy, too, as 
foreign minister of the Dual Monarchy, had no wsih for a general post 
in the Balkan lands; he was as much a champion of the integrity of 
Turkey as Metternich and Gentz had been, and for much the same 


reasons. But-with yet another anticipation of 1914-the Austrian 
niihtary party did not share the foreign minister’s views. To them the 
narrow strip of Dalmatia was a militarily indefensible finger. The hinter¬ 
land comprised the Turkish provinces of Bosnia-Herzegovina; and their 
occupation by the Imperial and Royal army would safeguard the mon¬ 
archy in south-eastern Europe. It was an argument with which Francis 
Joseph, still smarting from the loss of his Italian possessions in 1859 
and 1866, had considerable sympathy. 

The flame of the Great Eastern Crisis of 1875-8 was, in fact, kindled 
by the Austrian military party in Herzegovina rather than by the Panslavs 
in Bulgaria. For Francis Joseph spent the month of May 1875 inspecting 
his Dalmatian garrisons; he received deputations from the Catholic 
tninority in Herzegovina and paid a visit to Prince Nikita of Montenegro 
in his capital of Cetinje. The Slav population of Herzegovina, suffering 
from an inequitable taxation system and backward agrarian conditions, 
already believed that they could count on sympathetic support from 
Russia; now they hoped for assistance from the Austrians as well. Within 
a month of the Emperor’s tour the Herzegovinian Christians were in 
revolt; and by the middle of August the Bosnian Serbs, encouraged by the 
Omladina, had also risen against their Turkish masters. In Belgrade 
demonstrators urged Prince I^an to declare war on Turkey and hundreds 
of Russian volunteers journeyed across Roumania and into Serbia, whi e 
in Vienna Andrassy tried, not without success, to hold back the^tary 
party and began the slow process of finding a chplomatic settlement 

acceptable to the Great Powers, to the Sultan and to the rebels. 

The Bulgarian Central Revolutionary Comnuttee, with headquar ers 
TJ , filll-scale insurrection although 

m Bucharest, was not yet ‘V^t^ber 1875. But as first one 

an abortive rising flared ^ proposals of die diplomats, the 

gde and then the other ^^^f^^Ssing to take place in the 
garian exiles began to p tlie D.anube from Giurgiu to 

spnng of 1876. Agents were e ‘ tlie revolt broke out the 

fosto discontent among the pea^ of bloodshed Turkish 

Turks were akeady on the alert imd^ suppressed everj- sign 
irregulars known as Bashi-Bazouks ruu 1 11 lb 
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o£ Bulgarian national life; somewhere between iz,ooo to 15,000 men, 

women and children perished. _ . 

These activities of the Bashi-Bazouks and the Qrcassian irregulars 
stirred the conscience of the West and thereby changed the character ot 
the crisis. Western journalists had penetrated the Bulgarian lands and 
reported what they saw and heard; from the end of June onwards e 
readers of the Tlaily News in Britain and the New York Tims across me 
Atlantic were spared few details of massacre, arson and rape. The Russian 
press, carefully fed by handouts from Ignatiev, fanned Panslav enthusiasm 
to fever pitch. In Britain Gladstone’s famous pamphlet. The Bulpsrtan 
Horrors and the Question of the Hast, was published at the beginning o 
September and over 40,000 copies were distributed in the first week, 
while a cheap Russian translation issued in the same month sold over 
10,000 copies. What Gladstone termed in his diary ‘the eastern sky full o 
storm and underlight’ cast a sombre reflection that winter to the west 
and to the north. No other nationality - not even the Greeks - had won 
such sympathetic publicity as the Bulgars. 

Meanwhile, in Serbia, Prince Milan had run into grave difficulties. 
For more than twelve months after the first rising he had remained at 
peace, and official advice from St Petersburg continued to urge restraint. 
But Milan, who in his twenty-two years of life had acquired an impressive 
list of vices unredeemed by political understanding, was hardly his own 
master. Ristic, his chief minister, was a shrewd bully; and the Russian 
consul-general, an essentially weak man intimidated by the Panslavs, 
breathed fire and flame with all the insidious bellicosity of a frock-coated 
civilian. Far more menacing was the crowd in the Belgrade streets, 
jeopardizing the throne in the fervour of its demonstrations against the 
Turkish flag which, by an odd dispensation of international law, still 
flew over the fortress of the Kalemegdan even though the last Turkish 
troops had left nine years before. At last, on 30 June 1876, Milan joined 
Prince Nikita of Montenegro in declaring war on Turkey. The crowd 
delighted the painters of patriotic canvasses by pulling down the hated 
crescent flag, and the Serbian army, led by Russian volunteers, marched 
valiantly into battle. 

The campaign was a fiasco: from the outset, Russian and Serbian 
officers failed to cooperate. The Russian general, Mikhail Chemyaev, 
was so t^ous to pose as the Serbian Garibaldi that he ignored strategy 
and tactics. The Turks gained success after success; and by the middle of 
eptember Milan was forced to sue for peace and beseech the Great 
owers to save Serbia from Turkish vengeance. The wisdom of Michael 
Obrenovic had won respect for Serbia throughout Europe; the mis- 
^venlmes of his young successor relegated her to an inferior position. 

ence o Russian patronage was bestowed almost exclusively on 
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All seemed at first to gr, well for tlie Russians and By fne 
1uly they controlled the B.dhan range, with tlic advance J ‘ ; 

‘the vital Shipka Pass. But the Turks held out tn me town 
throwing back three Russian assaults throtigitout th.c autumn -u - 
winter. So hard-pressed were the Russians th.at, rAvallow.ng dic.r p.iu 
they had to accept the cooperation of a R.nmiaman cvs>cditionar> tor 
of tlrirty thousand men under Prince Charles's, entumami. t w.is no. 
until Dcccmhcr that the Russians finally captured Plevna 
on Sofia and Plovdiv (which wan one of th.c sttongc't centres of Bulg.trt. 
national sentiment). At last, on :o janu.ary 1S7K, Russian cayairy 
Adrianoplc (Edirnc); with th.c road open to (.oiv tantinoplc, me uri. 


concluded an amiisticc. _ . ^ , 

Reports that the Russians were contcmpkilinr, me occupation e». y 
Turkish capital itself brought Britain and Ru'sia to me brink o uar 
and led the British to send a fleet into the Sea of Marmora. I lie Russians 
thereupon sent 10,000 men to ocaipy the town of San Stefano, whicn u ..s 
on the shores of the Sea of Marmora and only cig.ht miles off 
dnople. In London a fickle public opinion, swiftly forgetting, the I uri.is 1 
butchers’ of 1876, followed BcaconsficltS and a muMC-hal! song in an 
exercise of premature brinkmanship. 'Ilic atmosp'ncrc was lar mo strainct 
for a lasting solution of the Eastern Question, but no incidents too. 


place between die two Great Powers. 

It was at San Stefano that, on } March 1878, a Russo-'l urkish trc.tty 
was signed with Ignatiev and his chief deputy, Nclidov, dictating the 
terms of peace. The Turks were forced to make far reaching concessions, 
the complete independence of Roumania, Serbia and .Montenegro was 
formally recognized, each state receiving an additional territorial gam, 
and, with utter disregard of the Budapest Conventions, an autonomous 
Bulgaria was created, so large that it straddled the Balkans. 'Phis ‘Great 
Bulgaria’ was to include not merely the lands where the national revolt 
had flared up, but all western Thrace and Macedonia, apart from the 
port of Salonika; rite new state stretched so far to the west that it even 
climbed the foothills of the Albanian Mountains. Ignatiev and the 
Panslavs appeared to have gained a total victory; but it was one which 
ignored Austrian ambitions in the western Balkans and British sensitivity 


over the Aegean seaboard. It was a treaty which would never have been 
accepted in Vienna or London; and even in St Petersburg Gorchakov 
felt unable to defend Ignatiev’s acbicvcmcnt. 

The four months of diplomatic negotiation which separate San Stefano 
from the Treaty of Berlin belong as much to the general history of in¬ 
ternational relations as to the Lands Between. By' the rime the Great 
Powers gathered in Congress at Berlin all had been settled but the final 
details. ‘Great Bulgaria’ was seen as a srillhorn cliild of Ignatiev’s 
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ambition. Macedonia remained in TurHsh hands wMe the area around 
Plovdiv became the semi-autonomous provmce of Eastern Roume a. 
Autonomous Bulgaria was limited to the region between the Danube 
and the crest of the Balkan range. The Austrians received rig 
occupy Bosnia-Herzegovina (which remained techmca y P 

Ottoman Empire) and to police the corridor separatmg Serbia and 
Montenegro, the Sanjak of Novipazar. There was httle change in 

terms rekting to Roumania; a formal f 

the acquisitimi of the Dobrudja and the Danube delta m return for the 

retrocLion to Russia of Bessarabia. Serbia and 
received confirmation as independent states: Serbia 

. .U .u * xiiS than she had been promised by the ban btetano 
to the south-east of N 

treaty; Montenegro assur ^ Antivari 

of San S^fano did ^d d g that the harbour there should 

(now caUed Bar) but only on pledged themselves to 

never be developed as - ^ i/the Ottoman Empire; 

improve conditions for the Ch rectifications with Greece -an 

they also agreed ^o negotia e considerable British 

undertaking wHch the Greece the richly fertile plain of 

pressurebutwhich, m i88_i, ^ Apart from these changes in 

Thessaly and a smaU region P ^ F to tjie Russians 

Europe, the Sultan was P Caucasus; a separate convention, 

and to cede considerable tern permitted Britain to garrison the 

not mentioned in the Treaty o > 

Turkish island of Cyprus. 


1 freed the Balkans from major war for over 

Although the Berhn not fully satisfy any of the parti- 

a third of a century, the ^j^o sought nothing from it but 

cipants - except, perhaps, n _omplained that it had been ‘a European 

prestige. Tsar Alexander U Andrassy and to SaUsbury (Beacons- 

coalition against Russia , Bej-Hn Treaty had recognized so many 
field’s Foreign , of nationaUty that the Ottoman Empire 

concessions to the P^^" / o osMon. Each of the smaUer powers was 
seemed no longer a via P bitterly angry at the way in ^i^oh 

discontented. The r tbeir control and relations between 

Bessarabia „7"“"^3burg remained cool; Prince Claries-or, as he 
Bucharest and St Peters^g ^ cultivated bs kinsfolk in 

became in 1881, gradually into the orbit of Bismarck’s 

the German courts b^gcn thrown by the Rnssia'rto 

diplomacy. The Serbs incensed over the occupation of 

die Aus™s, with who thj^ Montenegrins felt cheated, though 

Bosnia-Herzegovma. tivcu s 
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Nationalism in nineteenth-century Europe was always double faced: 
on one side there were movements of popular insurrection seeking 
general recognition of patriotic desires; and on the other an introspective 
identification of virtues which seemed to mark off the inheritors of one 
tradition from their less fortunate neighbours. Sometimes both aspects 
were combined in the same act of national self-expression, as for example 
in the Janus-like patriotism of Kossuth. But more commonly the dis¬ 
tinction may be seen in retrospect to lie between generations, separating 
the young people of the i88os and 1890s from their fathers and grand¬ 
fathers. All too frequently the new aggressive exclusiveness seems to have 
been the product of partial education and social resentment. Confidence 
in human progress grew side by side with a narrowing of human sym¬ 
pathies : and therein lies, perhaps, the greatest tragedy of modem Europe. 

In the West this phenomenon was manifested in two ways: the willing 
acceptance by the masses of the cross of imperial responsibility; and a 
belief in the righteousness of state action free from restraints of morality 
and justice. Thus if Britain had a Rhodes and a hlilner, France had a 
Barres and a Marirras. In Central and Eastern Europe, however, a similar 
state of min d produced different ideologies. There, established national¬ 
ities demanded loyalty on a basis of discipline and uniformity: hence 
along the western frontiers of the Tsar’s empire ‘Russification’ served as 
the chosen instrument of state policy; and in the heart of the continent 
the new concept of Tan-Germanism’ challenged the whole character 
of Habsburg rule. In time a contempt for diversity spread also among the 
newly recognized nationalities, erecting a glass curtain of incompre¬ 
hension between Jews and Gentiles, Catholics and Orthodox and even 
Patriarchate and Exarchate. The favoured epithet of political ambition 
was ‘Greater’ — in Linz and Vienna demagogues spoke of ‘Greater Ger¬ 
many,’ in Bucharest of ‘Greater Roumarua,’ in Belgrade of ‘Greater 
Serbia’. The world was to reap the folly of their words in the new century; 
for it VMS into this environment that Adolf Hitler was bom in 1889, Ion 
Antoncscu in 1882 and Gavrho Princip in 1894. 

The region in which aggressive nationalism first sought to curb the 
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wiU of an liistoric people was Poland. In *c 1870s and even more in the 
1880s the Poles in the old ‘Congress Kingdom’ were subjected to a 
deliberate poUcy which aimed at turning them into Russians in loyalty 
and in thought. At the same dmc their compatriots m the 1 russian 
provinces were in conflict witlt Bismarck first over religion — or t ese 
were the years of the struggle of Churcli and State in Germany 'nown a 
the Kulturkampf-and subsequently over the provision of governmen 
subsidies to enable Germans to purchase Polish estates, a ° 

eastward colonization by the Junker landowners. In both Prussian Po an 
and Russian Poland there were conflicts over education: tlius in May i 74 
the notorious Prussian minister of education, Falk, insisted that German 
should be tlie normal means of instruction, although a curious escape 
clause in the regulations permitted Polish to be used ‘if no other language 
was understood’; and in 1885 the Warsaw administration promulgate a 
law insisting that all teaching in primary schools must be in Russian, 
apart from classes of instruction in Catholicism and lessons in whici 
Polish was studied as a foreign language. 

The Catholic hierarchy, always defenders of the Polish heritage, 
remained a problem for both governments: the Prussians replaced Polish 
bishops by Germans; and the Russians despatched, somewhat half¬ 
heartedly, cultural missionaries in the vain hope of winmng, at least 
among the peasantry, converts to Orthodoxy. The Russians had far 
more success in their insidious policy of playing off the Poles against 
other racial groups: it was easy enough to fan Polish resentment of Jewish 
traders and business-men, and to encourage the Poles in their traditional 
assumption of superiority over the Lithuanians around Vilna and the 
Ukrainians in the south-east. Yet restrictions on tlie press and on rights 
of assembly fell equally heavily on every national group. In this respect 
Austrian Galicia, although economically so much more backward tlian 
the other two regions, seemed a haven of liberalism; and it was tliere 
alone that specifically Polish political parties continued to flourish. 

The tragedies of 1831 and 1865 in Congress Poland and of 1846 in 
Galicia had taught the Polish patriots a new circumspection, a reahstic 
appraisal of what was possible in contrast to the older romanticism of 
revolt. There was, in consequence, some inclination to accept as a 
political programme the doctrine of TroJIqyaljzm (‘Triple Loyalty’) first 
advocated by the more conservative landowners in Cracow and Lvov 
in the 1860s. Triple Loyalty implied obedience to each of the tliree 
empires ruling the Polish lands, not as an act of treason to tlie national 
cause but in the belief that the contribution made by the Poles to social 
e would be so much greater than anything their foreign masters could 
offer that they would themselves in time absorb their oppressors. This 
argument made good sense in Russian Poland where rapid industrialization 
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guaranteed responsible work for any Pole of intelligence and 
employment for the less able. It made even better sense in Gaiida. 
there were opportunities for Poles in government and administra-^"- 
within the Austrian Empire whereas the Russians firmly bar^"-^ 
Poles from bureaucratic posts. But it made no sense at all in Prussf^ 
Poland, where the superior technical knowledge and a dmimX I-rL 
efficiency of the Germans assured that the Poles were regarded as IT 
tillers of the soil or predestined factory fodder. ^ 

Curiously enough, Triple Loyalty was accepted as a political ta'-?- 
two markedly contrasting revolutionary leaders: Roman DmowsvT—Tl' 
founded the National Democratic Party in 1897, urged recondJiatfo'' 
Russia as a method of promoting the political education of ifis ^ 
and Rosa Luxemburg, the outstanding Polish Marxist, argued at^T 7 i 
the same time that the Polish workers could achieve politic^} 
solely in cooperation with the socialists of Germany, of Austria 
or of Russia since each of these states possessed a balanced ' 
economy and geographically extensive markets. Only a small 
Pohsh Marxist intelligentsia was prepared to accept the 
Rosa Luxemburg’s logic. Most of the socialists placed Polish 
dence as a prerequisite of social democracy; this nationalistic 
led by Jozef Pilsudski, who as a student at Kharkov'Universitv?^= 
arrested in 1887 for subversive agitation and exUed to SiberiafoTfi^^ 

His implacable hostiUty to everything Russian led Pilsudsy 
cooperation with the Austrians, a policy which gained v-Jdp ° 
in the eight years preceding the First World War. 

The Russian administration in Warsaw was first pu^^j , 
reassured by the policy of Triple Loyalty. It was seen as h 
effectiveness of Russification, an attitude of mind which ^ 

.1 1 r. . "KTi-T_TT lllR fatV»Pi- 


than eased after Nicholas II succeeded his father as Tsaj • 
evitably the Poles participated m the revolutionary a„| 1894. In- 

and in June there was a week of rioting m the textile centra ^9'-- 
significantly the actions of the PoUsh workers formed pan >^ 2 . fc-xT 
wave of strikes throughout European Russia; there was Ijf,) ‘ ^ geuet^T 
nationalistic in their demonstrations. For two jcaxs the polin.^*P^'ficsi 
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tion was sUghtly relaxed: the Poles were ^owed to setn. 
in which all instruction was to be in the Polish language j Watp 

_TTxoc Withdrawn 


=crx.oo!T 
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1507 cvai this meagre concession was withdrawn, andj,. t'*., 

Poles were once again ordered to turn Aemsdees «!»j ^1,0,. 
ritieen. Bt 19.4 « had become cleat that nothing p — 

he attained under tsardom; Triple Loyalty was mte,pr,^^\^ ^ 
of reconciliation, but as a token o surren “S a gejtua-e 

In Prussian Poland the faU of ^‘smarck m 1890 at 
on the non-German inhabitants but un v cociJij.^restrictions 
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oppressive as ever. With the turn of the century the 
organization which aimed at tlie attammcnt of 5 AOirch- 

supremacy in the social and economic life of Prussia s Extern hLarch 
lands’, secured the passage of irksome rcgulauons liinmng the use of the 
PoUsh language, not only in schools, but in any 
were a number of strikes among the Polish school-children, v 
punished with savage discipline, notably in 1906. Such an car y an \ 
introduction to the conflicts of nationalities helps to explain, 1 no 
excuse, the bitterness felt by this generation towards the Germans w icn 1 
reached manhood after the First World War. 


Pan-Germanism in ‘Gsleitliania’ - as the non-Hungarian part of the m 
Monarchy was called - was different in origin and character ^rom e 
intensive Germanization practised in Prussian Poland. It was first ex 
pounded by George von Schonerer, whose father, a Viennese railva) 
baron, had left a considerable fortune for his son to squander on politica 
adventures. Schonerer was elected to the Austrian Parliament as early as 
1873 as representative of the frontier area around Linz, tlic region where 
Hitler’s parents were so soon to settle; but it was not until 1882 that 
Schonerer achieved wide recognition as the main draftsman of a manifesto 
of Pan-German policy, the so-called ‘Linz Programme’. Schonerer wished 
all the areas within the Habsburg Empire which had been included in the 
old German Confederation to unite with tlie new German Reich under 
the HohenzoUem sovereign in Berlin. Bohemia, Moravia and the Slovene 
districts in the south were thus to be subjected to total German rule, their 
Slav inhabitants reduced to the status of second-class citizens, like the 
Poles in the Prussian lands (and, indeed, in tlie Congress Kingdom). 
The rest of Cisleithania might join the Hungarian Kingdom, an operation 
which, incidentally, envisaged the transference of nine million Slavs to 
Magyar rule. To achieve the Linz Programme Schonerer founded a 
specifically Pan-German political party, the Deutschnationaler Verein, 
an organization pledged to purge the ‘East Mark’ of Jewish racial im¬ 
purities, the compromising treachery of the Habsburgs and the selfish 
indulgence of big business. A network of ‘defensive leagues’ was estab¬ 
lished to safeguard German interests, especially in the Czech lands; the 
German School Union’ of 1880, the ‘Bohemian Forest League’ and the 
North Moravian League’ of 1884, and (for the Slovene lands) the ‘South 
Mark of 1889. By the end of the century there were over a thousand local 
associations witidn the Austrian Empire devoting their energies to 
upholding the purity of German national sentiment; their teaching and 
influence remained a force in the politics of Central Europe until the 
collapse of the Third Reich in 1945. 
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oppressive as ever. With the turn of the century the Ostm^kvcrc^, an 
organization rrhich aimed at the attainment of 5°""^ 
supremacy in the social and economic life of Prussia s Eastern hLarch 
lands’, secured the passage of irksome regulations hmiung the use o 
Polish language, not only in schools, but in any 
\rere a number of strikes among the Polish school-children, v. 
punished vrith savage discipline, notably in 1906. Such an car } an a 
introduction to the conflicts of nationalities helps to explain, ^ 
excuse, the bitterness felt by this generation towards the Germans when 1 
reached manhood after the First World War. 


Pan-Germanism in ‘Qsleithania’ — as the non-Hungarian part of e ^ 
Monarchy was called - was different in origin and character from e 
intensive Germanization practised in Prussian Poland. It was first ex^ 
pounded by George von Schonerer, whose father, a Wennese railwaj 
baron, had left a considerable fortune for his son to squander on politi 
advenmres. Schonerer was elected to the Austrian Parliament as early as 
1873 as representative of the frontier area around Linz, the region vhere 
Hitler’s parents were so soon to settle; but it was not rmtil 1882. tliat 
Schonerer achieved wide recognition as the main draftsman of a manifesto 
of Pan-German policy, the so-called ‘Linz Programme’. Schonerer vdshed 
all the areas wi thin the Habsburg Empire which had been included in the 
old German Confederation to unite with the new German Reich under 
the HohenzoUem sovereign in Berlin. Bohemia, Moravia and the Slovene 
districts in the south were thus to be subjected to total German rule, their 
Slav inhabitants reduced to the status of second-class citizens, like the 
Poles in the Prussian lands (and, indeed, in the Congress Kingdom). 
The rest of Qsleithania might join the Hungarian Kingdom, an operation 
which, incidentally, envisaged the transference of nine million Slavs to 
Magyar rule. To achieve the T.inz Programme Schonerer founded a 
specifically Pan-German political party, the Deutschnationaler Verein, 
an organization pledged to purge the ‘East Mark’ of Jewish racial im¬ 
purities, the compromising treachery of the Habsburgs and the selfish 
indulgence of big business. A network of ‘defensive leagues’ was estab¬ 
lished to safeguard German interests, especially in the Czech lands: the 
German School Union’ of 1880, the ‘Bohemian Forest League’ and the 
‘North Moravian League’ of 1884, and (for the Slovene lands) the ‘South 
hlark of 1889. By the end of the century there were over a thousand local 
assodations within the Austrian Empire devoting their energies to 
upholding the punty of German national sentiment; their teaching and 
influence remained a force in the politics of Central Europe until the 
collapse of the Third Reich in 1945. 
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Ferdinand. Their bitterest opponents, the Social Democrats, believed that 
the Empire was a natural economic unit which would make sense if 
transformed into a sociaUst state and freed from the irrelevant middle-class 
feuding over national rights. And finally there were the Czech Realists, 
led by Masaryk, who maintained that, despite aU the faults of the existing 
system, a genuinely federalized Austrian Empire was a European necessity 
in order to hold a balance between the HohenzoUerns and the Romanovs. 
None of these parties held much appeal for Francis Joseph. In his later 
years the Emperor inevitably reverted to type. More and more he 
depended for advice on Crown nominees, not on parliamentary leaders. 
He listened, as in his youth, to the officer corps and its spokesmen on the 
general staff. Unfortunately there was no prospect of saner counsels from 
his ministers in the Hungarian half of the Dual Monarchy. 


The spirit of Magyar rule, under the constitution of 1867, was d^ermmed 
by one family. From 1875 to 1890 Kalman Tisza dommated the P^gdom 
of which he was prime minister, and even out of office he continue ^ to 
exett an influence greater than that of any other politician. When he die 

in 1902, his son, Istvan, succeeded to his father s reputation, an y t oug 

he headed governments for a shorter span of time - less than six years m 
aU-he, too, personified in his poHtical life the faults and virtues of the 

.'The Tiszas were a Magyar gentry family, not aristocrats, , 

of a small country estate near Debrecen. They were stric y 
Calvinist, gaining from their faith a terrifying sense ° ^ ^ ^ jupj-oi 

of their irflssion. Kdlman Tisza founded and led the ^ffierfl 

•Party, an organization pledged to maintenance o e , Hun- 

fiscTreform® There is no doubt that the material 
garian Kingdom increased remarkably under s 1 

was balanced; industry was stimulated, not o y m ^ P 

Magyar areas such as Slovakia ^d ^ t qJ indirect state 

completed, aU the main lines ta^n ^der ^ec^° ^ 

contxol; the value of f P^ ytrstk S-s even a r 

Flume, mcreased twelvefold mffit y Danube the 

transatlantic liner service i^hold on commercial traffic, 

Hungarians gamed a P°“^ ^ assumed responsibility for 
espeaally after the government P 

constructing the navigation can salesman. In May 1873 the 

Tisza was himself the sup Exhibition to advertise the 

Viennese had held an ambitio • but with a cliaracteristically 

new wealth of the Habsburg Empn^;;^'^;„„,^biwhi^ 

endearing miscalculation, they chose the very 
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government tlian either the Slovaks or the Roumanians of Transylvania. 
The first five years of the Nagoda had been marked by frequent distur¬ 
bances in Zagreb and by a mutiny (in October 1871) among Croatian 
troops along the old military frontier; but in 1873, as a gesture o appease 
ment, the Hungarian government accepted the appointment as Ban ot a 
Croat, the distinguished scholar and poet, Ivan Mazuramc, and so long 
as he was in office no attempts were made to impose Maparization. In 
1883, however, there was an outburst of rioting in Zagreb, precipitate 
in part by the tactiessness of minor officials and in part y e genera 
grievance against heavy taxation and an unfair franchise, isza, earmg 
Lt the Croats would set an example for the other nationahtles, res- 
ponded with his customary firmness: troops were SMt into t e s ree s, 
5 ,e constitution was suspended; and, in pla« of Ban Mazuramc he 
appointed a kinsman. Count Karl Khuen-Hedervaiy, a Hungarian g 
nate with large estates in Croatia. . 

wMsLdriura;p"he1?5^^^^^^ 

Like Tisza in Inner Hungary, he saw that J' ™d he S“d 

increased; the annual schools, better 

rightly claim to have provided the ^ traveller could 

roads and efficient railways (f tlirough a Magyar timetable), 

read Magyar sign-boards and find his y J muzzled as tightly as 

But any patriotic venture in letters or j though aged, Bishop 

the press, despite the opposition of the redou^^^^^^^ 

Strossmayer. Khuen-Hedervary s real p minority against 

subtlety U which he played off the cLc^; 

the Croats: concessions were given • administrative posts; and, 
Serbs, and not Croats, fflled “ X wet^» pemdtted some 

in the most explosive topic of aU, Croatian national 

independence over educational po , ^j^an their Hungarian 

animus was ^cre^.^X^Sf dfe Ascent Yugoslav movement, 
masters, an effective way of stilling a- • j ^ ^ Zagreb, Croatian 

In 1855. wlule Francis Joseph was “ ^^an Orthodox Church, 
students ransacked Serbian homes equally congenial task of 

burning a Serbian flag “ colour „’f The seeds 

npping up the red, such irresponsible mischief 

which Khuen-Hedervary had ^d between the two wars by the 

raised a crop of hatred which wa 

Yugoslav Kingdom^^ mmained loyal to the Habsburg dynasty. 

Yet, m general, the Croa« .j.j.^sylvania - that redress would 

befieving-Uke the Roum Mayerling in 1889 

Xhtlt^eXaown Pd»“ ragbag 
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of intellcctunl sympathies found room for both the Magyars^ and the 
Croats; and, after his death, tliey turned to Archduke Pmneis I-erdinan 
who made no secret of his hostility to cvcryiliing I lungarian and uho was 
said to be vaguely federalist in sentiment. 

Polidcally, the majority of the Croatian deputies in the Sabor belongc 
to an organization known as the ‘Party of Pure Right,’ led from 1897 
onwards by Joseph Frank and often called, quite simply, the Fnnkists . 
The ‘Pure Right’ was fanatically anti-Serbian and ostentatiously Habsburg 
in loj’alty; it sought a re-organized monarchy in which all the South Slav 
areas in the empire (including Bosnia-Mcrzcgovina and Fiumc) would be 
placed on an equal footing with Hungary and the Austrian lands; but- 
and in this it fell short of Strossmaycr’s ideal - it vehemently rejected 
any suggestion that Serbia and Montenegro naight be brought into the 
South Slav brodicrhood, diough it claimed some overwhelmingly Serbian 
districts as part of a ‘Greater Croatia’. Political consciousness developed 
slowly in the rural areas until the foundation in 1901 by tlie brothers 
Joseph and Stjepan Radic of the Croat Peasant Party, a body specifically 
designed to safeguard the interests of the agricultural proletariat and 
reflecting both its suspicion of urban sophistication and its narrowly 
superstitious Catholicism. The Radic brothers, loo, desired the pre¬ 
servation of the Idabsburg State; as dutiful Catholics they deplored every 
concession to the Serbian Orthodox Church - Stjepan Radic had been 
exUed from Zagreb after the disorders of 1895 - but they were equally 
opposed to the Magyar supremacy and put forward nebulous schemes 
for the division of the Empire into no less than five autonomous king¬ 
doms, each owing allegiance to the same Habsburg monarch. 

When Khuen-Hed6r\'Ary finally left Zagreb in 1903 to serve in the 
government at Budapest, the strained relations between Croats and Serbs 
began to ease. The reconciliation of the two national groups was, however, 
made possible only by the initiative of a couple of convinced believers 
in the Yugoslav ideal, both of whom came originally from Austrian- 
admimstered Dalmatia: Frano Supilo, the son of a stonemason in 
Dubrovnik who settled in Fiume and edited the Croatian language news¬ 
paper in the port; and Ante Trumbic, die mayor of Split. In October 1905 
Supilo presided at a meeting in Fiume where forty Croatian deputies passed 
a resolution seeking the restoration, within the Habsburg Monarchy, of 
me ancient Kingdom of Croatia, Dalmatia and Slavonia. A few weeks 
later he induced a Serbian delegation, meeting at Zadar (then known as 
Zara) to accept the Fiume resolution and to issue a solemn declaration 
that Croats and Serbs are but one people in blood and language.’ Tliis 
histone event made possible the formation of a Serbo-Croat Coalition 
among deputies both in the Budapest parliament and the Sabor in Zagreb. 

y 190 the Coalition had made itself politically so influential that it won 
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a dear majority in the elections for the Sabor, despite the inequitable 
franchise laws. 'Hie 1 lunRarian {rovernment then made the mistake of 
staging in Zagreb a trial similar in character to the disgraceful proceedings 
in Kolozsvar twelve years previously. More than thirty Serbo-Croat 
supporters were sent to prison for alleged treasonable links with the 
authorities in independent Serbia - they had dared to write a letter m t ic 
Cyrillic script commenting on the greater dcmocntic freedom cnjo}cc 
by the Serbs. The trial became a European cause celchre, and had the 
inddcntal effect of linking Masarj'k with the Serbo-Croats in joint 
championship of Slav liberties. The knowledge that there w.as a speci¬ 
fically Yugoslav group within the monarchy was to have important 
consequences during die hirst W'orld War. although Western obserixrs 
underestimated the following of the Frankists an o t ic roat easan 
Party. At heart the Croats continued to distrust the Serbs, both within 
thdr fronders and beyond them; few genuinely shared the fundamentally 
Yugoslav faith of Supilo and Trumbic or, for that matter, of Ivan x - 
trovie, die great Dalniadan sculptor whose work won European renown 

inthelastywrsofpeace. dimculties 

with the hothe.nl Mngyat cheuvihisls thno his fatliet “ " “ 

TWs so.oUed 'muonel opposition’ hsd begun 

of the commcrdal agreements between the two parts of the mo . r y 
or tnc commcraai .ign.'. favourable posiuon and went 

so as to place Hungar>' in . piungarian industry and the 

on to seek the ptotcetion of “ of issue. But tlte main 

estabUshment in Budapest of an ind p d ^ ^ institudon which - 

dispute concerned the ImperiaJ and virtually a royal prero- 

as Tisza knew well - Franas Josepl g* c:_pe ,002 the nadonal 

gadve, .above the replace German as the 

opposmon had demanded diat Hungarian (and Croadan) 

language of comman in P Joseph announced that he 

regiments. To counter t s ‘ suffrage for elections to the 

would secure the j^^^rkable piece of poHtical blackmail but 

Budapest Parh^em. I wn I to see their privileged 

position chaUenged by voi ^ proposals for 

abandoned its msistence J^^jgtorical curiosities. The Tisza faction 

universal remained m l „£ power up to the death of 

stayed in the saddle, firmly f^PP^"® " ^d. 

Francis Joseph in 1916 and indee threatening the political 

With bewe C Magyars sulldly maintaining that 

stabihty of the busman l^nd Ausgleich, and with the 
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who turned a deaf ear to their grievances, it seemed in those last years 
of peace as if the Habsburg State had never more deserved its mock title 
of the ‘Ramshackle Empire’. In Vienna foreign observers began to believe 
that the monarchy would die with the monarch; few had much faith 
in the odd palliatives emanating from Francis Ferdinand’s shadow court 
in the Belvedere. Perhaps outsiders tended to measure the influence of 
political leaders by the loudness of their complaints and underestimated 
the basic conservative loyalty in the rural areas, both of the landowners 
and the peasantry. Perhaps, too, the critics of the system at home and 
abroad failed to appreciate the economic advantages given to its peoples 
by a unified Danubian State. Yet, even so, the Dual Monarchy seemed at 
the time fimdamentaUy as anachronistic as the stultifying etiquette of the 
Habsburg palaces; it was a supranational institution in an age of exclusive 
nationalism, a European necessity running counter to Europe’s emotions. 
And not the least of her misfortunes was the fact that Austria-Hungary, 
though creaking at every joint, still ranked as a Great Power linked by 
treaty to the might of the German Reich but bound by both geography 
and history to respond to the slightest tremor of Balkan politics. 
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At the Congress of Berlin and in the years which fo owe ^ 

of the Great Eastern Crisis Bismarck had tacitly assume^ ^ ^ rnntrol 

lands fell naturally into two spheres of influence: ussia was o 

the Eastern Balkans; Austria-Hungary the Western B ^ 'ans. ^ 

basis of policy that Bismarck encouraged the two empires to jo , 

in the renewed Dreikaiserbund of the i88os. But, even ^ events in 

fall in 1890, the assumption was proved no longer va their 

Bulgaria, Ld for the next ten years the Austrians were able to exerase thar 

influence more effectively than the Russians ^d over a ^ 

Since Belgrade was a frontier town looking out for 

plains of southern Hungary, the Austrians had rno pp other 

intervention in the internal affairs of Serbia than *° 2 nnal recoS 
Balkan states. In i88x Milan Obrenovic purchased 
tion of his right to call himself king by conduding a f 

ttea,, wid. iusma-Hunga^. Serbia “ 

agreements with other foreign powers ^d, :*o*.;nn in Bosnia- 

undertaking not to encourage any anU-Austrian ag 
Herzegovina or in Novipazar. Commeraal ^^onven^n ^^^gjoping 
Monarchy so many economic concessions, almost a colonial 

railways, that Serbia seemed for some years to be 
dependency of the Habsburgs. There was ^ ^j^^ong the 

Serbian merchants and the peasantry, as w • pf^^gary; but it 

Orthodox clergy, at this excessive rehance on ^hen 

continued for the whole of Milan s ^ public-and there was 

the scanddt of his private life be^e li^^der. 

Uttlc change in the fiist ten years of the re g orbit when 

In 1883 the Roumamans, too, moved m Austria-Hungary and 

King Carol concluded a defensive ance ggg'j xhe document 

GerSiany (wiri. which Italy known in 

was probably the most sraet treaty o ■ _ Btariann) and to the 

Bucharest only to the Kmg, to Ms \ ^d was the 

foreign „nnist«. It was bnt Carol 

consequence of resentment at the retroces 
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seems also to have hoped that, by improving 

might secure a better status for tlie Roumamans the 

and the Bukovina, irredenta of far greater concern to s ) 
comparatively small area lost to Russia, Techmra^ > l-^rlprs was still 
never became generally known even to tire pohtica • . similar 

operative in 1914; by tlaen, however, tlie Koloasvar tnal and ^ 
instances of Islagyar injustice had long since destroyed any r p 

of collaboration betv^een Vienna and Bucharest. _ frptiuentlv 

The Austrian link widi Bulgaria was more tenuous; it was t T 
broken, only to be restored by the next shift of rninisteria po ^ 

Sofia, for the Bulgars were too cautious to commit tliemse ves lrre^ 
to either of the rival power blocks. Prince Ferdinand maintaine 
contacts with the Austrian court and the Magyar^ aristocracy . 

settled in Sofia. Fora time he seemed to emphasize his role as a ^ ’ 

he married an Italian princess of impeccably Habsburg 
their son Boris was bom in 1893 he even had the child baptized ^ ° 

Catholic, as if to stress the new Bulgaria’s independence of Or o oxy 
But for the first seven years of Ferdinand’s reign the real master o 
Bulgaria was the prime minister, Stefan Stambulov, a man who 
to statecraft the sensitivity of a steam-roller: he was unaccepta e o 
Russia, antipathetic to the Austrians, feared in the royal palace an 
idolized by every Bulgar who had never met him as a political opponent. 
In January 1894 Ferdinand felt that Stambulov had made suffici^t 
enemies to be dismissed and eighteen months later he was brutal y 
murdered, in a conspiracy of which Ferdinand does not.appear to have 
been entirely ignorant. With his fall, Russo-Bulgarian relations began to 
improve; little Boris experienced conversion to Orthodoxy at a remark¬ 
ably tender age; and in 1896 Tsar Nicholas n recognized Ferdinand as 
ruler of Bulgaria. The immediate objective of Bulgarian policy for the 
next decade was the formal att ainm ent- of complete independence from the 
Ottoman Empire, for the principality remained technically under the 
suzerainty of the Sultan. Pro-Russian administrations alternated vuth 
pro-Austrian, the inclination of the foreign ministry depending on the 
attimde of the two rival empires towards the government in Constan¬ 
tinople. Eventually the Austrians were able to strike a better bargain 
than the Russians; and Ferdinand proclaimed Bulgaria’s independence 
and assumed a royal title (‘Tsar of All the Bulgarias’) in 1908, at a time 
when the Austrians needed Bulgarian support for the annexation of 


B osnia-Herzegovina. 


Potentially the most dangerous problem in the Balkans was the so- 
called ‘Macedonian Question,’ the attempt to find a lasting settlement 
acceptable to all the nationalities of the region for an area with no clearly 
defined boundary but including the historicaUy-emotive names of Kosovo, 
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Ohrid, Skopje and Salonika. Most of the area had been promised to 
‘Greater Bulgaria’ by the stillborn Treaty of San Stefano, but it had been 
left within the Ottoman Empire by the Treaty of Berlin. Promises of 
reform made by the Sultan’s government in 1878 remained unhonoured 
and it was inevitable that the Balkan States should seek to annex all or 
part of Macedonia. The racial composition of the area was an ethno¬ 
graphical nightmare in which natural confusion was made worse by the 
total unreliability of every statistic. A Serbian analysis was published in 
1899 and a Bulgarian in 1900: both agreed that there were six main 
racial groups; the first estimate listed 2,048,320 Serbs and 57,600 Bulgars; 
the second could find only 700 Serbs but 1,184,036 Bulgars; it is not clear 
what had happened to the missing 921,1945 hut they appear to have 


become ‘Turks’ or ‘Others’. . , , 

Ever since the estabUshment of the Exarchate m 1870 the Bulgars had 
possessed an advantage over their rivals. There were Bulgarian bishops 
in the sees of Ohrid, Skopje, Bitolj (Monastir), Veles and Strumica and 
it is possible that by the turn of the century the Exarchate controlled 
some nine hundred schools, each of which served as a local propaganda 
office for the Greater Bulgarian idea. The Serbs, too, mamtamed more 
than a hundred schools, although the Turks did not allow the Serbian 
Orthodox Church to nominate a bishop for the area Around 

the port of Salonika and along the Aegean coas ® crlinr r m 
over the Serbs and Bulgars. Even the Roi^amans had ^^hool in Bitojj, 
for there were about a hundred thousand Vlachs si^ar m racial origin 
to the inhabitants of WaUachia, Hving by ° "" 

nuity along this isolated stretch of the old 
Roumanians were never serious 

Macedonia, buttheyhadacertainnuisancevaluetothe^cipalcon(e-4a„,,, 

Turkish rule was as oppressive in Macedonia been Bulgaria 

and Bosnia-Herzegovma before themseWeiTiSTt^ 

by years of misrule, the Macedonian Rx:vol 1 


demand autonomy. In 1893 an^ between 

Organi2ation’ (IMRO) was set up m dist and Ohrirl 

to unite all the peoples of European ffi /^ 

in defiance of Ottoman administranon. ibc 

Macedonian lands and was especi y Macedonr-^’/^'' 

cosmopolitan of all Balkan dues, u -^^jMttee ’ scer^'. 

Sofia established a ‘Supreme realizing the 

the Bulgarian government in the p^ ^ takeover bid for 

of San Stefano. The arms. It was hy 

1902 were supplying its ^ 15 “^ g predpitateda rl.,“''^""'■''"7 

of a cache of such weapons by th t.,,/ *72 yc of 

grim repression and bloodshed. 
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Once again, Europe was shocked at the revelation of Turkish atrocities, 
while the American public was righteously indignant that a United States 
citizen, a woman missionary, should have been kidnapped and e to 
ransom by Bulgarian Supremists. The international situation was, ow 
ever, very different from that of the 1870s. Neither Austria-Hungary nor 
Russia was ready for a major crisis over south-eastern Europe, ^ 

agreed in 1897 ‘to keep the Balkans on ice’. Francis Joseph and Nic o as 
II, with their foreign ministers, met at Miirzsteg in Styria in Octo er 
1903 and produced a programme of reforms, to be carried out un er 
European supervision, which they succeeded in inducing the 
accept. An Austrian civil agent and a Russian civil agent were attac e to 
the Turkish administrative service, a five-nation police force s are 
protection of the larger towns, and an attempt was made to bring or er 
into the chaotic finances of the region. 

Unfortunately this interesting experiment in international cooperation 
failed to pacify Macedonia; the Turks were unable or unwilling to carry 
out the proposals of the foreign advisers; and it was impossible to dampen 
the fires of intemeciae hatred. Serbian chetniks attacked ^ Bulgarian 
comitadji and were in their turn the victims of retributive raids. Gree 
andarUs roamed the mountain valleys around Fiorina and Edessa, attacking 
Albanians and destroying Turkish mosques and Exarchate schools m 
the villages. The Macedonian Question was not solved; it was shelved. 
Intermittent fighting continued until Macedonia leapt once more into the 
world headlines during the Balkan Wars of 1912-13. Nor even then was a 
solution found; the sinister initials IMRO were to acquire still greater 
notoriety between the two world wars. 


The social and political structures of Roumania, Bulgaria and Serbia had 
much in common: they were all primarily agrarian states, with industry - 
where it existed at all - developed and owned by foreign capital; they all 
had a tradition of parliamentary government, even if tampering with the 
franchise ensured less democratic assemblies tiian the framers of the 
constitutions had originally envisaged; they aU possessed political parties 
which were divided from each other by attitudes in foreign affairs rather 
than over domestic matters; and, since each still thought ,n terms of 
national expansion, they all built up armies disproportionate to their 
size and resources. From these general features, others followed. Because 
management in industry was in foreign hands, social ambition sought 
fulfilment in government service or, better stiU, as an army officer, so that 
a vested interest was created in the established order; and because con¬ 
stitutional principles were never regarded as sacrosanct, political leaders 
devised mediods of perpetuating control of the spoils of office, and their 
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but by the end of die century the Radicals had _ 

represent the interests of the business community and new 8^ P J 
the Agrarians and the Dissident Young Radicals - were ^ 

the dLands of tlie ‘men from die dues’. In Bulgana ft^bolii 
his Agrarians championed the underdog. \Vlicn ce 

life, described Sofia as ‘a Sodom and Gomorrah, the total disapp 
of which I should see without regret,’ he was expressing a , 

corrupting influence of urban sodety already widespread throug 

the Balkan lands at the turn of the century. , t u Thpre were 

The peasants were no less suspidous of orgamzed Labour, i 
sodal democradc pardes in all dirce states, each with a h amst w > 
so long as diere were no major industrial enterprises ey a 
follo\vmg among the masses. The Roumanian Sodal Democrats, o 
in 1893, disintegrated in ideological confusion seven years ater, 
established diemselves in 1910 when the growth of the petro , j 

was changing die face of the country. The Serbian Party ^ , 

only in 1903, but a highly individualistic form of Marxism ha ^ 
been preached for more than thirty years by the followers o ^ ^ 
Markovic, the prindpal representative of the Balkan peoples mi a 
‘First International,’ a sodalist considerably influenced by 
anarchism. Markovic’s teaching made a deep impression on the stu e^^^ 
of Bosnia, as well as on their compatriots in Belgrade; he was ° . 
spoken a champion of Pan-Serb unity as any chauvinist radiral. Pro a y 
tlie most purely Marxist group was in Bulgaria, where Dimiter B agoev, 
a Macedonian peasant expelled from St Petersburg University, set up a 
Sodal Democratic Party in 1891. The Bulgarian Marxists were sufficien y 
strong to encourage a wave of strikes in 1905, in the organization of wn^ 
a twenty-three year old printer, Georgi Dimitrov, played a considera e 
part. 'While the Balkan states were economically backward there was, o 
course, litde likelihood of a socialist revolution, but the dose links with 


the Russian movement were already of some significance; it was no 
coinddence that the Bulgarian strikes should have occurred at the same 
time as revolutionary disturbances in Russia. A Panslavism of the Left 
had come into existence, almost as though by some law of nature, more 
than a decade before the overthrow of tsarism. 

In each Balkan state the monarch continued to exerdse great authority. 
King Carol of Roumania had a right of absolute veto, could appoint or 
dismiss ministers as he chose and dismiss parliament at wiU; he had no 
doubts over the propriety of keeping the secret treaty of alliance with 
Germany and Austria-Hungary locked up in the private safe of his 
summer palace. Ferdinand of Bulgaria was no less autocratic, but con¬ 
siderably more devious in his methods. In Serbia the Obrenovic dynasty 
increasingly assumed some of the less estimable qualities of the later 
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rulers of Byzantium. King Milan had abdicated and 
rights in 1889, retiring to Paris with a two million dma p 
Russians. But in 1897 he returned to Belgrade, went f 
royal palace and induced his son and successor, i exan , 
commandcr-in-chief of the arnay. For three years Serbia had m^cfiect, 

two kings, neither of whom "^“jf’j 3 gcnt!an”d Alex.ander, 

only in his middle forties, was ^ ‘® ^n, was determined 

with all the obsessive tenacity of an essentia > ‘ of his father the 

to marry lus mistress, Draga MaSin, against the wishes of his father, 

Radical Party and the General StalT. ^ ministers 

When Alexander announced |cr thereupon sLght formation 

aU handed in their resignations, could not find a 

of a government of ‘lung s Friends, b minister - an 

single general willing to accept the P ^cll to heed. The 

ominous portent wlaich the lung j„oo Milan finally left 

prestige of the monarchy fell lower and ‘ , j ^ ^nd Alexander 

Belgrade for Vienna (where he died a TSy to athrek *e 
celebrated his marnage; m ' 9 »' Staff began to complain that 

dynasty; m 1902 members of me ‘ had about it a tragic 

their pay was several mondis in arrears. ^ Belgrade garrison 

inevitabiUty. In May 1903 ^j^^ts into the body of the 

broke into the royal palace and A, 1 fore throwing the naked 

King and eighteen into the body of ms ^ tmoopular ministers and 
corpses out into the garden. A num er 

relatives of Draga were butcliered at the sai^^ gjvvard VII withdrew 

The assassination shocked Europe. (Jiplomatic relations 

British recognition of me Serbian g- for three years; and in 

between London and Belgrade " _ suggested to me Austro- 

St Petersburg the Russian Foreign might occupy Belgrade and 

Hungarian ambassador mat Austrian meant me fin^ extinction of 

restore order there. For Serbia the mur j^aradjordjevic, grand- 

me Obrenovic dynasty. The Radicius seventy, to accept me crown, 

son of ‘Black George’ and himself and a firm upholder of 

It was a wise choice. Peter was eht for France in me war of 

constitutional government. He h^ ^ 1876. He was even said to 

1870 and had assisted the rebels in os him from Geneva to 

believe in Soum Slav unity; as tte tr g^dents from me University 

Belgrade passed through Vienna, 

hailed him wim shouts of ‘Long live o overshadowed by 

Yet Peter’s position was an tinenvia leader, Nikola Pasic; and he 
the Radical Party and its redoubtable ve ^ political stage 

well knew mat when me military part. Fortunately the King 

mey were rarely content wim a walking 
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kSpt wafmade tfSprov^^^5 tomlTcustoms 

^ inn^of Serbia and Bulgaria was even considered. But the possibility o a 
South Slav ZoUverein alarmed the Austrians, and so too (hd a deasion 
m r?eSp Serbian army with French, rather than Austrian weapon. 
r 1 nr^nwski the Austro-Hungarian foreign mimster, objected to the 

-d Serbia shodd place orders 

?5 m»oitions solely in the Monarchy. Wheti the Seths tej cttd te 
demands, the Austrians in 1906 imposed a prohibmve duty on aU Serbj 
livestock passing across the frontier. Smce runety per cent of Serbia s 
exports went to, or through, Austria-Hungary and smce pigs (alive or 
dead) formed the largest single item in this trade, the Serbian economy 
seemed seriously threatened. In the long 

from the Tig War’: exports were re-routed southwards through Saiomk 
and new markets found in Western Europe. But the bitterness engendered 
by the dispute brought Austro-Serbian relations to their lowest level tor 
thirty years. And it was at this point that Francis Joseph announced the 
aimexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina to the monarchy. 


Since the occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina in 1878 the Austro- 
Hungarian administration had considerably improved the material 
prosperity of the provinces. From 1882 to 1903 they were under the 
control of Benjamin KaUay, a Hungarian magnate who had once written 
a history of Serbia (which he now banned in the occupied provinces as 
a potential source of encouragement to Pan-Serb feeling). K^ay saw 
to it that a vigorous public works programme was undertaken; effective 
sanitation was brought to the towns; brigandage put down in the wilder 
regions. But basically Kallay’s policy - and that of his successor, Baron 
Burian - aimed at the colonization of Bosnia-Herzegovina; their decisions 
over ecclesiastical affairs, education and the routes to be followed by 
railways all reflected the needs of the Dual Monarchy. Both territories 
were included within the commercial framework of the Empire and their 
inhabitants were conscripted for service in the Imperial and Royal army. 
The native population was given no opportunity of sharing in local 
administration; civil servants, all of them good reliable Catholics, were 
brought from distant parts of the empire and settled in the two provinces. 
A brewery was established in Sarajevo to supply them with fine quahty 
central European beer; and a spa resort was created in the lulls nearby, at 
Ilidze - a Bosnian Simla for the Habsburg’s miniature India. 

There were, however, two potentially limiting factors on the Austrian 
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development of Bosnia-Herzegovina: the possibility that resentment 
among the predominantly Serbian population would lead to outbursts of 
terrorism; and the threat that a revival of Turkish power might challenge 
the right of the colonial administration to function in Sarajevo at all, for 
the two territories were stUl techmcally under Ottoman sovereignty 
and were only legally in Austrian occupation until order was restored. 
Both dangers seemed nearer realization in 1908 than in earlier years. The 
change of dynasty in Belgrade had served as a filhp to Pan-Serb enthusiasm 
in Bosnia, especially among the students; and the revolution of the 
‘Young Turks’ in July 1908, first in Salonika and later in Constantinople, 
presaged an era of reform throughout the Ottoman Empire. These 
developments coincided with a change of attitude in Vienna. Francis 
Joseph was beginning to listen more and more to two men who favoured 
a vigorous policy in south-eastern Europe to restore the Empire s waning 
prestige: Aehrenthal, who had succeeded Goluchowski as foreign mimster 
in October 1906; and Conrad von Hotzendorf, who had been appointed 
Chief of the General Staff in the same year and who believed that the 
Yugoslav problem within the Monarchy could only be settled by the 
annexation of both Bosnia-Herzegovina and of the Kingdom of Serbia. 
The Emperor shrank from giving Conrad a completely free hand, but t e 
news from Constantinople induced him to authorize Aehrenthal to dec are 
the incorporation in the Monarchy of the provinces which had been 

Habsburg in everything but name for thirty years. 

The European chanceUeries were formally notified of the aMexation 
of Bosnia-Herzegovina - and, by way of compensation, of Ae withdraw^ 
of Austrian garrisons from the Sanjak of Novipazar on cto er 190 . 
For the next six months there seemed a strong possibffty that the ^ustrism 
move would lead to war. The British and French deplored a u^amral 
breach of the Treaty of Berlin, but they were m general 

over Balkm affairs than wMdJTelS^f*^ 

Germany. The precipitate mdependen 

also angered Berlin; but Germany coMd General Staff was 

fi^ aUy and by the 9 ,^ere ordered in 

able to assure Conrad of military supp atmosphere 

St Petersburg. It was *e • . Alexander Izvolski, was at that 

of crisis. The Tsar s foreign Powers in the hope of 

moment sounding S°Contention, by which the Bosphorus 

securmg revision of the S«aits warships. He had met Aeh- 

and the Dardanelles were . , before the announcement of the 

renthal at Buchlau omy reached a verbal agreement that 

annexation; and he beheved tna determined only after an 

the future status of the P j tbe Eastern Question in general, 

international conference had discussea 
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l2volski therefore felt deceived by Aehrenthal - whose account of the 
Buchlau conversations, it should be added, was completely at variance 
with the Russian version - and a sense of personal affront marred his 
judgement on international questions for the two years in which he 
remained foreign minister and for the six in which he was ambassador 
in Paris. The Tsar and his prime minister, Stolypin, regarded Izvolski as a 
melodramatic bungler and would willingly have jettisoned him during the 
crisis; but they could not abandon his policy, for Russian public opinion 
was aroused by the loss to Habsburg rule of two Slavonic provinces. 
With scant support from Britain or France, the Russians continued to 
press for an international conference; but in March 1909 they were 
brought to heel by a peremptory insistence from Berlin that the annexa¬ 
tion should be formally recognized in St Petersburg. Russia bowed to the 
German demands, for the combined effects of the humiliating defeat by 
Japan and of the mutinies in 1905 had in reality toppled her from the 
pedestal of a Great Power. The Germans gained tiieir diplomatic victory; 
but it proved a costly one. A new note of bitterness entered the relations 
of the three autocratic empires which was to continue until they found 
themselves at war in 1914. 

Conrad and the military patty in Vienna were far from satisfied by the 
results of the Bosnian Crisis. They sought a ‘preventive war’ with Serbia, 
and in February 1909 they nearly succeeded in getting their way. But, 
though the Serbs mobilized, they knew that they could never risk a 
conflict with Austria unless certain of Russian support, however angry 
public feeling might be in the streets of Belgrade. Hence when Russia 
yielded to German pressure, the Serbs, too, recognized tlie annexation. 
Yet they never accepted it at heart. In the first days of the crisis, a Pan- 
Serb organization had been set up in Belgrade known as the Narod/ia 
Odbram (National Defence) to prepare guerrilla resistance both in Serbia 
and Bosnia-Herzegovina. Even when the tension eased, its supporters 
continued to foster revolt in the two provinces, despite constant protests 
from Vienna. Outwardly, it is true, the Narodna Odbrana changed its 
character; training in bomb-throwing and the blowing up of bridges gave 
way to more innocent pursuits; but there can have been few ‘cultural 
assoaations in history whose inner councils contained so many young 
officers eager for promotion. So far from solving the Yugoslav problem, 
as Conrad had hoped, the Bosnian Crisis made it acute. 

From 1911 to 1914, and even for the first two years of war, the power 
of the Serbian government was constantly challenged by clandestine 
mffitary societies, half-masonic in ritual and narrowly nationalistic in 
character. The most important was Ujedinjenje Hi Smrt (‘Unity or Death’), 
so known as the Black Hand,’ which was established in May 19 ii to 
secure the umon of the Serbs living within the Austrian and Turkish 
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Empires with their kinsmen in Serbia proper. The leader of this organiza¬ 
tion was Colonel Dragutin Dimitrievic (alias ‘Apis), head of Serbian 
military intelligence and a regicide. The Black Hand, which imposed 
blood-curdling oaths of obedience and anonymity, operated with such 
sinister secrecy that its activities remained almost unknown abroad until 
after the outbreak of war, although Austrian mihtary intelligence soon 

fintpH PTi^t'pnrp 

The relations b;tween the Black Hand and the radical governments of 
Basic and Milovanovic were ambiguous. Both groups believed that Ser la 
should be the ‘Piedmont of the South Slavs’; but their interpretations ot 
recent Italian history seem to have been at variance. For, while Pa^c 
worked towards a ‘Greater Serbia’ (separated from Catholic Croatia y 
the old religious frontier of Orthodoxy), many of the Black Han ms 
hoped for a unified South Slav state, a ‘Yugoslavia’ which would not be 
exclusively Serbian but in which the Serbs would enjoy primacy as e 
liberators of the nation. It was because the Black Handers a ese 
broader objectives than Basic and his radicals that they were a e to 
establish links with the widespread revolutionary movement m 
Herzegovina; but many of these ‘Young Bosnians had po ti i 
weU to the left of Apis and his fellow-officers. Basic, who was saty- 
five years old when in 1910 he became prime mimster for e • ^ 
was too set in his ways to welcome cooperation with the Yoimg os 
and, though he distrusted the Black Hand, he dared ^ ® while 

out so long as it enjoyed powerful patronage at court. n-’ 

PaHc feaied that the Black Hand wished to ptecyitate a 
Austria-Hungary for which Serbia was not yet rea y ® ^ should be 
work with it against the Ottoman Empire, particular y ^ j-^e 

an opportunity to expand in Macedonia or acquire an outlet 

A^atic by advancing across Albania realization in 1911. The 

Both these calculations were coming Turkish army was 

‘sick man’ looked temptingly in Libya; and the army 

engaged in a muddled colomal war with political conflict. 

command in Constantinople was ren galkan peoples to push the 

Never before had it appeared so easy or common antagonism 

Turks out of Europe. If they could should not gain an Aegean 

there was no reason why King hor j^osovo and sweep westwards 
coastline for Bulgaria, the Serbs h valuable prize of Salonika; 

to the sea, and the Greek flag ^ handful of Albanian 

even King Nikita of Montenegro for a solution of the Mace- 

towns. Once again there was an niinister hurried to Belgrade 

donian Question; and the Bulgarian foreign 

for conversations. , ^.-ip-ars secretly agreed that, if they 

In March 191Z the Serbs an 
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defeated the Turks in war, northern Macedonia should be added to Serbia 
and most of the rest of the province to Bulgaria. It was not by any means a 
satisfactory settlement - there remained a ‘disputed zone which was to be 
referred to Tsar Nicholas 11 for arbitration - but it was a retnarkable 
testimony to the skill of the Russian ministers in Belgrade and Sofaa wiio 
acting independently of the foreign minister in St Petersburg, had brough 
the two governments closer together. There was still, of course, the 
problem of Greece, but in Athens the prime minister, Eleutherios Veime- 
los, was no less willing than Pasic and MUovanovic to improve relations 
with Bulgaria; and in May the Greeks concluded a secret anti-Turkish 
treaty with the Bulgars, while Venizelos went on to make verbal agree¬ 
ments with the Serbs and Montenegrins (who, at the same time, negotiate 


a military convention with each other). 

By the autumn of 1912 there was thus a League of four Balkan states, 
an alliance created for the most part against the wishes of the Great 
Powers, who had no desire for anyone to apply a match to the Balkan 
nationalist fuse. The formation of the League was a development of 
considerable significance in the evolution of the Lands Between, not 
so much for what it did, but as a sign of the increased independence of the 
new nations. The Balkan Crises of 1912—13 were imposed on Europe by 
peoples who had reached political maturity only in the previous genera¬ 
tion. This was, in many ways, a disturbing portent. 

At the end of the first week in October 1912, the members of the 
League declared war, one after the other, on Turkey. It proved to be a 
short campaign. The Turks were swiftly defeated by the Bulgars at Ktk- 
Kilisse and Lule-Burgas and by the Serbs at Kumanovo and Bitolj. 
Nor did the Greeks encounter much opposition; within three weeks they 
were in Salonika, the Greek army entering the city from the west only a 
few hours ahead of the Bulgars, advancing from the north. The Turks 
held out in the old fortress of Adrianople and in the mountain fastness of 
Janina. They also repulsed Montenegrin attacks on Skutari, in Albama; 
but the main Turkish army fell back on the Chataldja lines, covering 
Constantinople itself; and on 3 December the Turkish commanders 
concluded an armistice with the Serbs and Bulgars. 

Military victory created new problems and opened old woimds. The 
Great Powers were alarmed at the way in which the small Balkan states 
were tearing up the map of Europe: Russia had no wish to see the Bulgars 
or the Greeks in triumph at Constantinople; and Austria-Hungary and 
Italy disliked the prospect of Serbia acquiring a foothold on the Adriatic. 
A conference of ambassadors in London sought to draw up new frontiers, 
its chief task being the creation of an independent Albania. Meanwhile, 
at the end of January 1913, a change of government in Turkey brought to 
power the more belligerent young officers under Enver. Fearing a 
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resumption of hostilities by the Turks, the Serbs and Bulgars denounced 
the armistice and war was resumed on 3 February. The Turks fared no 
better in the new campaign. They lost Janina, Adrianople and Skutan 
before a second armistice agreement was concluded on 3 o May. 

The three months which followed this second armistice fom a perio 
of unusual complexity, even by Balkan standards. Serbia, finding opinion 
at the London Conference hardening against her demands for an outlet 
to the Adriatic, sought more of Macedonia than the origmal treaty with 
Bulgaria had assigned to her, including the whole of the ‘disputed zone 
east of the Albanian mountains. The Bulgars, for their part, were so 
furious at being ‘robbed’ by the Greeks of Salonika that sporadic fighting 
broke out between Greek and Bulgarian troops in the Struma va ey. 
The Bulgarian attitude led Greece and Serbia to conclude a secret 
convention, on the day after the second armistice was signe , an ^ ^ ^ 

states even made^overtures to the Turks. At the same time e ouman 
ians, who had stood on the sidelines in the earlier campaigns, ° 

demand compensation from the Bulgars in the southern Do ru ja or 

territory which they were going to acquire on the Aegean. _ 

The Bulgars now blundered disastrously. Public fee g m ’ 
seeking tangible prizes for the mihtary victories and sus^cting ^ ? 
government was weak, turned against the mimsters. e 
IMRO group in the capital intimidated ICing Ferdmand, and the co - 
mander-in-chief of the Bulgarian army. General ^avov, A 

virtual ultimatum; only resumption of the advance in ace o 
save Bulgaria from a military putsch. Savov had his way, an o 
1913 the Bulgars launched a surprise attack on 

foUowed a fortnight of humiUation for Turks seized the 

tonous in Macedonia, the Greeks over^ Th the 

opportunity to re-occupy Adrianople and ^ 

Danube and began to march ars with scant rewards for 

Bucharest in August. The treaty left the g ^.astern Tlirace and a 

their sacrifices - a valley in Macedonia, a seg ^^^^ Against these small 

second-rate harbour, Dedeagatch, on le g southern Dobrudja. 
gains had to be offset the loss to rhe size of their territories 

By contrast Serbia and Montenegro ou Salonika, southern Macc- 

and Greece secured western Thrace, me u 

donia and much of Epirus. bitter and frustrated, and her 

The Bucharest settlement left Bu gf almost fanatically revision- 

foreign policy' for tlie next tliree goucht an alliance with Austria- 

ist. As early as February 1914 ^^vfiniam II personally distrusted King 
Hungary and Germany, but Kaiser for time. Ultimately 

Ferdinand, and the Austrians were pudiarcst, more than any 

it was resentment at the terms o 11 
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other issue, which determined the attitude of the Bulgarian political 
leaders to the rival combatants in the First World War. The Serbs, the 
Greeks and the Roumanians had succeeded the Turks throughout Bulgaria 
as objects of patriotic abomination. 


The Serbs, too, were not entirely satisfied with the new settlement. 
Though they carried the frontier to the shores of Lake Ohrid and Lake 
Doiran and liberated Skopje and Bitolj from Turkish rule and Bulgarian 
influence, the London Conference had denied them access to the sea. 
Serbia had, however, been permitted to partition the Sanjak of Novipa2ar 
with Montenegro (who, of course, possessed a strip of Adriatic coast) 
and there were abordve attempts in 1913 and 1914 to merge the two 
kingdoms, a union which the Austrians threatened to oppose by war, if 
necessary. But, in general, the Serbs had improved their material position 
and raised dieir prestige, ensuring - for good or ill - that they remained 
Russia’s favoured client in the Balkan lands. 

Indirectly, however, the Balkan Wars brought to a head the conflict 
between Pasic and the Black Hand, for the military party now constituted 
an almost unbearable pressure-group for any civil government. Once 
Macedonia was liberated, the Black Handers expected the new territories 
to be placed under military authority. At first there was little that Pa§ic 
could do to check their influence, but in October 1913 Dimitrievic and the 
Black Handers in Military Intelligence induced the General Staff to send 
troops into a part of Albania which was under Austrian protection. The 
Austrians despatched an ultimatum to Belgrade, the Russians insisted 
that Serbia back down, and the army units were withdrawn. This rebuff 
to Apis Dimitrievic and the Black Hand gave Pasic his opportunity. A 
formal decree asserted the primacy of civil authority over the military 
in Macedonia, and known supporters of Apis were transferred to garrison 
towns where there was less scope for intrigue. 

Throughout the spring and summer of 1914 there was a major political 
conflict between the Serbian Radical Party and the Black Hand. It began 
with a comparatively trivial incident in April. General Damian Popovic, a 
founder-member of the Black Hand and a regicide, claimed precedence 
over the Prefect of the Department at the Easter Day celebrations in 
Skopje, the main city of Serbian Macedonia. Pasic had the genera*! sus¬ 
pended from his duties: his colleagues in the army promptly elected him 
president of the Officers’ Club in Belgrade. Pasic, undaunted, ordered the 
police to seize the Officers’ Club; and in May the newspaper which 
reflected the views of the mihtary group — it was called, significantly, 
P/ 7 W/a«i - began to make ominous growls recalling how the army had 
saved Serbia from tyranny in 1903. The parliamentary opposition resorted 
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to a tactic dear to tlie hearts of every Danubian minority party and 
absented itself from the Chamber. 

King Peter at first kept out of the dispute. But when Marshal Radomir 
Putnik, a legendary popular idol who had never joined the Black Hand, 
threatened to resign as commander-in-chief, the King came down on the 
side of the officers, and the radical government was forced out of office. 
The King was opposed, however, by his son, Crown Prince Alexander, 
who distrusted Dimitrievic on personal grounds and suspected him of 
republican ambitions. Under pressure from both the Crown Prince and 
the Russian minister in Belgrade, the King gave up the struggle: his 
health was bad and he withdrew to the country, appointing Alexander as 
regent. Marshal Putnik, whose health was litde better than his Eovercign’.s, 
left Serbia to take the waters at an Austrian spa. The Pasic govc-rnmcnt 
was re-instated, apparendy victorious. On 24 June parliament v/as duly 
dissolved and elecdons announced for the beginning of August. 

They never took place. Four days after the ffissolution of the Serbian 
parliament, while Pasic himself was elecdoneering in Ni§, the Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand was assassinated at Sarajevo by Gavrilo Princip, a 
‘Young Bosnian’ student who had been supplied with arms from the 
Serbian Royal Arsenal at Kragujevac by agents of the Black Hand. 
Within five weeks die domesdc squabbles of a small Balkan state v/cre 
swept aside by the greatest war Europe had known. 

The Sarajevo assassination was, of course, the occasion though not the 
cause of the First World War. A cloud of uncertamty stiU hangs heavily 
over the events of 28 June 1914 althoug no ccmspiracy in modern times 
has been described so extensively or so often. We know that the heir to 
the Austro-Hungarian thrones had many enemies and that his accession 
was feared by the Pan-Serbs because o s ^parent wi Ikigness to appease 
the South Slavs within the Monarchy. We know that the decision to visit 
the capital of Bosnia on Serbia s national day (Vidovdan) had been 
treated as an affront by the Serbian peop e tom e moment it was first 
announced in the press. And we know that eWe play^ a hideous role 

in the tragedy, for an unexpecte ^ ° p • ■ -Archduke’s 

car to halt only a few yards where Prm ip was standing. Some 
theories we may dismiss as fantasy. remain 

unanswerable except by t^co^^^^ ‘^''^niple, 

was the Serbian government imp own> far, 

in the last resort was Princip actmg on his own^ 

ae st»ggIe’for Po-« 5 . e XS"?’ “‘h" 

Black Hand leaders or Pasic t°tn g ^ ^ attention it 

warranted. Princip and his two yo ^ , ^sigrade at the 

heigh, of die poHdeal crisis and wep»gg ^ ftondee 

into Bosnia on the mght o / J ormed of their 
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movements in a long memorandum which he summarized in his own hand 
soon afterwards; he ordered an inquiry into the activities of Colonel 
Dimitrievic’s Intelligence Department; and he appears to have attempted 
to use his contacts with the political leaders among the Bosnian Serbs to 
prevent the assassins from carrying out their plans. His actions seem, 
however, to have been irresolute and there is no clear evidence that he 
warned, even indirectly, the Austrian authorities; the Serbian mimster 
in Vienna certainly urged cancellation of the visit, but he did so only on 
his own initiative and spoke of danger in vague and generalized terms. 

The behaviour of Apis Dimitrievic is no less puzzling. The Central 
Committee of Ujedinjenje Hi Smrt - the irmer circle of Black Hand leaders 
- was only informed by Apis of the conspiracy a fortnight after Princip 
had been smuggled back across the frontier. Apart from Major Tankosic, 
who had supervised the training of the conspirators and was therefore 
already in the plot, the committee voted against any attempt to assassinate 
the Archduke. In consequence. Apis tried to halt preparations for the 
murder; but for once his activities, like those of Pasic, seem half-hearted, 
although he certainly did not believe that such young and amateurish 
conspirators would succeed in carrying out their task. It is, of course, 
possible that Apis was making a reckless political gamble. An abortive 
plot, with subsequent discovery of weapons bearing the Serbian royal 
insignia, would lead to a strong Austrian protest to Belgrade. Since 
Palic had already shown that he would stop short of military conflict, 
it was likely that he would have to send a hunflliating apology to Vienna. 
But if Pasic was forced to condemn an act of patriotic protest carried out 
on Vidovdan, he would discredit the Radical party on the eve of the 
elections; it would have been the end of his political career. Assuming that 
there was no invasion of Serbia, Apis and the political opposition had 
everything to gain from an atmosphere of crisis which involved such 
emotive concepts as ‘national honour’ and ‘our Serbian brothers under 
Habsburg tyraimy’. 

These calculations - if they existed at all — were made irrelevant by the 
unexpected success of the conspiracy and the violence of the Austrian 
reaction. Conrad still sought a preventive war in order to destroy the 
menace of Yugoslav sentiment; as he says, with incredible cynicism in his 
Memoirs, the assassination ‘was a godsend, or rather a gift from Mars’; 
the war-party was given its final justification for the elimination of 
Serbia. On 23 July the Austrians presented an ultimatum in Belgrade 
which would have meant the virtual abandonment by the Serbs of their 
political independence. Yet Pasic accepted the main demands, only 
reusing to allow Austrian officials to conduct an inquiry into the con¬ 
spiracy on Serbian soU. This refusal was sufficient to induce the govern¬ 
ment in Vienna to declare war on Serbia on 28 July. 
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The war soon spread beyond the Balkans to engulf the whole of 
Europe. The Serbs appealed for Russian aid: there was hesitation in St 
Petersburg despite the knowledge that, if Serbia were allowe to e 
destroyed, Russian influence in die Balkan lands would be at an en 
The Russians ordered mobilization. Germany, having assure 
Hungary that she would neutralize the effect of Russian support or e 
Serbs, demanded a halt to all war preparations. When Russia refused 
the Germans declared war on i August. By the middle of die mont 
five European Great Powers and tivo of lesser standing ( er la im 
gium) were locked in battle from the plains of Flanders to t e 
Masuria. 



7 

‘ The Universal War for the 
Freedom of Nations ’ 


In the 1830s Adam Mickie\vic2, troubled in spirit by the martyrdom of his 
country, urged his Polish compatriots to pray ‘for the umversal war for 
the freedom of nations’. By the beginning of 1918, with tsardom in ruins 
and the multi-racial democracy beyond the Atlantic involved in Europe s 
affairs, it seemed as if these supplications might at last receive an answer; 
for once ‘national self-determination’ was accepted as the shibboleth of 
the righteous, a massive struggle for mastery between two armed camps 
was converted into a revolutionary crusade for the sanctity of treaties and 
the creation of a new Europe. It would, however, be historically unsound 
and misleading to antedate the mood of the Fourteen Points. Until the 
dose of 1916 the political leaders of the old Europe thought in terms of a 
collective security which they had once known and wished to see res¬ 
tored. In 1914 it was assumed in Paris and London and St Petersburg that 
independent great powers were a European necessity and small powers a 
historical inevitability; only the over-mighty power was a disaster none 
could tolerate. Clearly the barriers of the past had proved inadequate and 
when peace came it would be essential to repair Aem by adjustment of 
frontiers, but there seemed no need to cast them aside in radical upheaval. 
Victory was a programme of action in itself and ‘war aims’ no more than 
the cant of journalists. Only when the absence of a military decision had 
muted the tliunder of the guns would the cries of subject peoples for 
‘freedom from bondage’ be taken up in the Entente capitals. 

These pleas were so indistinct at the outbreak of war that it is hardly 
surprising if they passed unheeded. On 20 August 1914 the London Times 
did, indeed, inform its readers of a revolution in Prague, of the river 
Morava running ‘red with Czech blood,’ and of the arrest and execution 
of the Czech political leaders, including Masaryk; but the report was a 
complete fabrication, typical of the hair-raising rumours which swept 
across Europe during the early battles. Despite the pre-war threats from 
the ‘Young Czech’ party, there was no Slav revolt in Austria-Hungary, 
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and threw the invaders back to the swollen waters of the river Kolubara 
and out of the Serbian Kingdom. It was a resounding defeat for the 
Austrians, who sustained a hundred thousand casualties in the three a or 
tive offensives. But the Serbs themselves, with few rese^es of ordnance 
and with their towns scourged by typhus, were in no position to carry e 
war up the Danube. For ten months a silence of frustration settled on the 
whole Serbian front; it was to be broken only by the arrival of German 
divisions in the autumn of 1915. 

In Galicia the Austrians ran into what was potentially an even greater 
disaster. An imprudent invasion of Congress Poland brought four Russian 
armies speeding across the plateau of the river San in a massive counter¬ 
offensive towards the Carpathians; and the Austrians fell back some 
hundred miles. On 3 September General Brussilov captured Lvov (Lem¬ 
berg), the fourth largest city in the Dual Monarchy, and the fortress of 
Przemysl was besieged. Farther south Brussilov’s advanced cavalry 
overran the Bukovina, entered Czemowitz and reached the forested 
slopes of the Carpathians before winter buried all operations in snow. 
An Austrian counter-attack temporarily relieved the Russian threat to 
Cracow in the north, but the possibility of an enemy offensive thrusting 
through the Carpathians and into the granary of central Hungary re¬ 
mained a real threat until the spring of 1915. The Austrians never com¬ 
pletely recovered eastern Galicia until after the Bolshevik Revolution of 
1917; the Bukovina was caught in a cycle of advance and retreat for three 
years, and the provincial capital, Czemowitz, changed hands no less than 
fifteen times. 


The initial Russian penetration of the Monarchy was offset by the 
astonishing German successes in August and September 1914 around 
Tannenberg and the Masurian Lakes. In East Pmssia alone, during the 
first month of war, the Russians lost a quarter of all the fighting men 
they had mobilized in July. Yet Tannenberg, staggering victory though 
it was, did not secure any territorial prize for the Germans; the forests, 
lakes, rivers and marshes around the Niemen all hampered Hindenburg’s 
communications and made him seek an alternative route to the heart of 
the Polish lands. At the end of September he therefore sent Mackensen 
with the German Ninth Army south by rail to assist the Austrkins north 
of Cracow by advancing across western Poland to the Vistula. Within a 
fortmght Mackensen’s left flank was only seven miles from Warsaw 
itself. A Russian counter-attack, with fourteen divisions, checked the 
German drive to the east; and by 23 October the Germans had lost most 
of the land which Mackensen had overrun at the start of the month. 
Warfare on the eastern front was, however, always far more fluid than 
in the \yest; and in November Mackensen was ready to launch yet another 
attack in the direction of Warsaw. This time the Germans pushed along 
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the river Warta and up the Vistula. For five weeks, despite rain and mud, 
there was extremely heavy fighting; the Germans captured the textile 
centre of Lodz and advanced as far as the outer defences of Warsaw; 
but the Russian line held and, as the full bitterness of the winter clawed 
at the exhausted armies, the great battle for Poland died away until the 
following spring. 

The ebb and flow of the war determined the attitude of the three auto¬ 
cratic empires to the nationalities caught in the battle areas. On 19 August 
1914 Grand-Duke Nicolas Nicolaievich, the commander-in-chief of the 
Russian armies, published two manifestoes addressed to the subject 
peoples: the first urged all the nationalities of Austria-Himgary to rise 
against the Monarchy and extend a brotherly arm to their Russian libera¬ 
tors; and the second specifically promised the Poles that their nation 
should be ‘bom again, free in religion, in language and in self-government’ 
under the protection of the Russian tsar. The Germans had no intention 
of rmfurling the Polish banner in these early months of the war, although 
they treated the Polish villages and their inhabitants with more sympathy 
than they showed in the regions through which they marched in Belgium 
and in France. The Austrians were prevented by the hostility of both 
the Hungarians and their German ally from issuing any liberal manifesto 
to the Poles; but they permitted Pilsudski to set up a Supreme National 
Committee in Cracow which would work for an Austrian solution to the 
problems of Poland. 

At the same time the Russians were encouraging a group of Czech 
emigres in the hope that, if their armies broke through the Carpathians, 
they would be able to establish a secessionist administration in Bohemia 
and Moravia. A Czech deputation, which consisted mainly of Russophile 
supporters of Kramaf, was received in audience by the Tsar on 20 August 
and again on 27 September; and there was talk of ‘the &ee and inde¬ 
pendent Crown of St Wenceslas’ shining ‘in the radiance of the Crown 
of the Romanovs.’ But, as the Russian army never penetrated withm a 
hundred miles of the historic Czech provinces, the lustre of this curious 
diadem reflected no more than the fantasies of the Winter Palace. The 
Russian foreign minister, Sazonov, certainly had no such extensive re¬ 
drawing of the map in mind when he talked to the French ambassador in 
the middle of September; his new Europe was to include a Tripartite 
Habsburg Monarchy, with Bohemia given a similar status to Hungary, 
and a Serbia which would annex Dalmatia and Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

The majority of the Czech Hberals lacked any confidence m Russm dd 
and were filled with a sound radical distaste for tsardonu Their relative 
passivity did not outlast the first battles for, since the Habsburg authorities 
refused to summon the Vienna parliament, they were denied all open 
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expression of their political views and it was therefore inevitable that 
they should look for support to Austria’s enemies. Masa^k soug t 
tact with tlie British as early as September 1914 but it , 

December that he finally left Prague and went into exile 2 

way of Rome, he settled temporarily in Switzerland. As he subs q 7 
explained in his memoirs, he became convinced that London % 
natural political centre of the Allied war effort; and, after four mo 
Switzerland, he accordingly decided to transfer his activities to bnt^ ■ 
The Czechoslovak State was to be made in the West rather than in 


East, as Kramaf had hoped. . 

The British and the French were, however, far slower than the Kussians 
in perceiving the nuisance value of the subject nationalities to tlieir enem¬ 
ies. There were two main reasons for this: years of Pan-Slay agitauon 
had made a crusade of liberation a familiar device in Russian policy; 
and, in both London and Paris, it was considered that Germany and, 
after November 1914, Turkey offered a more direct challenge to the 
vital interests of the Allies than Austria-Hungary. The Russian ambas¬ 
sador in London reported at the end of September that he found both 
government and opposition leaders reluctant to contemplate the disrup¬ 
tion of the Dual Monarchy ‘since Austria is fairly generally regarded as a 
victim of Germany’. By the end of the year, however, opinion was begm- 
ning to harden against the continuance of the Habsliurg State in its old 
form. This change of attitude sprang, not so much from contact with the 
Czech movement, as from the activities of the Yugoslavs, and in parti¬ 
cular the arguments of Frano SupUo, the Dalmatian journalist who m 
1905 had taken the lead in securing reconciliation between the Serbs and 
the Croats of the Monarchy. 

Supilo’s work in awakening Western Europe has never received 
the recognition it merits, probably because he was to die in September 
1917 before it was completed. But in the first eighteen months of the 
war his influence was far greater than that of any otiier southern Slav or, 
indeed, at that time of Masaryk and the Czechs. At the end of September 
1914 he contacted the British ambassador in Rome, Sir Rennell Rodd, and 
endeavoured to win his sympathies for the Yugoslav Ideal. From Rome 
he travelled to Bordeaux and was received by the French Foreign Mini¬ 
ster; and in November he came to London where he put his case to the 
British Prime Minister, Asquith, and the Foreign Secretary, Grey. Supilo, 
a forty-four year old volcano of indignation, made a considerable im¬ 
pression: ‘He was rough in externals but not lacking a natural peasant 
courtesy in the formal expression of his views,’ declared Rodd quaintly; 
while Grey found him ‘the most interesting and far-sighted politician 
that I ever met in my dealings with the Middle Europeans’. From London 
he travelled to Nis, the temporary capital of Serbia, where he induced the 
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larger islands in the Adriatic. Some of the the richest 
Dalmatian coast, including the ports of Flume, Spht and J 

were not specificaUy promised to the ItaHans, but the proposed transfer 
of territories was a sufficiently hard blow to Southern Slav hopes 
Italians to insist that the Serbs be left in ignorance of the terms of the tte ty 
It was, however, difficult to keep the bargain with Italy secret. Supu 
accidentally stumbled on the truth during his visit to Petrogra ■ 
informed Pasic, and the subsequent recriminations were so bitter mat i 
was feared at one time in the AUied capitals that Serbia might ma e 
separate peace. Prince Regent Alexander protested to the Russian com¬ 
mander-in-chief that it was inconceivable for so much Slav blood to ave 
been wasted in vain. ‘Italy will merely replace Austria as a menace, 
Alexander complained; the terms of the treaty would inevitably provo e 
a new war in the near future. But not even the sentiment of Slav brot M 
hood could move the Russians that spring; the plain fact was that t e 
Italians appeared capable of launching an offensive against the Austrians, 
and the Serbs did not. The Italians duly declared war on Austria-Hungry 
in May 1915 on the assumption that the terms of the Treaty of London 
would be fulfilled to the letter. In this they were to be disappointed, for 
before peace was finally made the treaty’s violations of the ethmc princip e 
were to incur far stricter censures from President Wilson and the Ameri¬ 
cans than Alexander, Pasic, Supilo or any other Yugoslav was ever able 
to voice. 


The Austrians themselves expected Roumania, too, to enter the war 
within forty-eight hours of Italy; official publicists in Bucharest delighted 
in stressing the Latin links binding ancient Dacia to modem Rome; and, 
more realistically, the Roumanian government of lonel Bratianu was 
determined to secure recognition of its claims to Transylvania, the Buko- 
vina and the Bdnat in any future partition of the Habsburg Empire. The 
possibility that these provinces might also be used as a bait brought 
sharp protests from Pasic, for the western Banat was overwhelmingly 
Serbian in racial composition; ‘The Allies are disposing of the Serbs as 
though they were African tribes,’ he complained. As yet, however, 
nothing came of the negotiations with Roumania, nor of proposals 
(which were equally objectionable to Pasic) to tempt Bulgaria into the war 
by promises to revise the Treaty of Bucharest in her favour, especially 
in Macedonia. Both countries preferred to maintain their neutrality at 
such an enigmatic stage in the conflict and see which way the battles 
went in the summer of 1915 before committing themselves. Once fighting 
begins, Clausewitz’s famous dictum is inverted and foreign policy be¬ 
comes no more than the continuation of war by other means; a military 
success in Eastern Europe was by now an essential pre-requisite of Allied 
diplomacy. 
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Yet throughout 1915 victory remained as elusive as ever. The high 
hopes of the Dardanelles enterprise turned to bitter disappointment as 
half a million men failed to seize the commanding ridges of the Gallipoli 
peninsula. The Italians suffered no less grimly on the lower Isonzo, 
seeking to reach the fortress of Gorizia, secure on its rocky plateau. 
But the biggest Allied disasters that summer were in Poland, where on z 
May the Eleventh German and the Fourth Austrian Armies went over to a 
joint offensive under the command of General von Mackensen. Breaking 
through the Russian defences on the Dunajec, Mackensen captured the 
town of Gorlice and pressed on eastwards across Galicia, taking more than 
150,000 prisoners in four weeks. By the end of June Lemberg (Lvov) 
was once more in Austrian hands and Galicia west of the Sereth was 
freed from the Russian invader. But the thrust through GorUce was only a 
preliminary. In July there was a general advance along the whole of the 
eastern front, towards Kaunas and the Dvina in the north, towards 
Warsaw in the centre, and northwards towards Lublin from the San 
valley in the south. ‘Russian fortresses were falling like houses of cards, 
recalled the Austro-Hungarian foreign mimster, Czernm, after the war: 
Przemysl, Ivangorod, Warsaw and Brest-Litovsk were impressive names 
in the^fficial ^mmuniques, and with these cities there came over a 
milli on Russian prisoners-of-war. It was not until the end of September 
that the Russians succeeded in stabilizing thdr front and during the 
retreat they were forced to abandon most of Lithuania an e w o e o 
the Congress Kingdom. Warsaw itself had fallen as early as 5 August; 
and when the German advance finaUy ended, the troops which had entered 
Warsaw were zoo miles to the east, on the e ge o e ripe 

Marshes. ... r -n ■ 
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year elapsed before the Central Powers accept^ the BeSr, 

the German military governor in Warsaw, General H n,unicipal 

soon began to make concessions to the Poles m education a P 

administration. , , ^ as 

The series of Allied reversals, at GallipoU and on the Iso ^ 

in Poland, had a considerable effect on the attimde 
neutral states in south-eastern Europe. Roumamm ^ 

creasingly evasive to an approach from either side. In t 
Constantine and the Greek army leaders flaimted their pro- 
sentiments to the discomfiture of the prime minister, Ve^elos, 
sympathies were with the British and French. And in So at e g 
came down firmly for the Central Powers, despatclmg an ue 
colonel on the General Staff for conversations in Berlin during the v y 
week Warsaw fell. These Bulgarian overtures were particularly 
to the Germans at this stage in the war. Falkenhayn and Coma , 
German and Austrian Chiefs of Staff, were anxious to elinunate 
quiescent, but potentially dangerous, Serbian front in order to secure 
effective cooperation witii their Turkish ally; and, if action were to e 
taken against Serbia, Bulgaria seemingly had little to lose and Mace onm 
to gain by seeking to avenge her defeat in the Second Balkan Wan 
secret military convention, signed on 6 September, provided for a u 
garian attack on Serbia’s eastern flank within a week of the launching o 
a joint Austro-German offensive along the Danube and the Sava. By ^ 
end of the month, with the battles in Russia beginning at last to die away, 
German and Austrian troop trains moved slowly through south^n 
Hungary and Mackensen and his brilliant deputy, Hans von Seec t, 
brought to the Balkan peninsula the skills they had perfected in Galicw. 
On 6 October the guns opened up on Belgrade; and a week later the 
Bulgars duly marched across their frontier and into southern Serbia. 

The Austro-German-Bulgarian threat to Serbia had the indirect 
consequence of committing Britain and France, for the first time in 
history, to a land campaign in the Balkans; for a hastily improvised 
Anglo-French force landed at Salonika on 5 October 1915 in the hope that 
it might deter the Bulgars from entering the war and, at the same time, 
establish links with the Serbs along the Vardar-Morava valleys. But, 
disliked by almost every military and civilian leader in London and 
Paris and dependent on the tragi-comic vacillations of Athenian politics 
for its very existence, the Salonika expedition seemed damned to futility 
from its earliest days. It turned many Greeks against the cause of the 
Entente Powers and it failed to save Serbia. Few then, or for long after¬ 
wards, could perceive the strategic value of this tenuous foothold on the 
Balkan Peninsula or foresee the political influence of the inter-allied 
cotnmander-in-chief of the ‘Army of the Orient’ in the re-shaping of 
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Europe. The British, in particular, would have been glad to escape from 
the Macedonian entanglement at the earliest opportunity. , 

Meanwhile the Serbs had gone down fighting. Their resistance lasted 
far longer than Mackensen anticipated; even Belgrade, surprised by the 
fury of his initial attack, held out for three days, and he had been unable 
to trap the Serbian army on the field of battle at Kragujevac or at Blace, 
as he had planned. But the Serbs, short of guns and sick with typhus, 
could not withstand the onslaught of more than four hundred thousand 
fresh troops, pouring in from the north, the west and the east. By the third 
week in November the Serbs were split into four separate contingents, 
falling back into the inhospitable mountains of Albania, while blizzards 
and drifting snow checked the invaders. The Serbian retreat claimed as 
many victims as a pitched battle. Even when the survivors reached the 
Adrktic coast they could find little sanctuary, for early in January 1916 the 
Austrians overran Montenegro and began an advance along the AJbanian 
coastal plain. Ewetually French and British naval units evacuated the 
Serbs from southern Albania to the Greek Island of Corfu, which the 
French had occupied in the New Year despite sharp protests from King 
Constantine in Athens. After a period of recuperation on Corfu, the 
Serbian troops, re-equipped by the French, were transported to Salonika 
where they joined British, French, ItaHan and even Russian divisions 
in the heavily fortified base. But Corfu remained, until the end of the war, 
the official seat of the Serbian government. 


'ith the BulMiianalHance mi the occupation of Serbia the Germans and 
ustiians imposed a military and polidcal unity on Europe and Asia 
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Austria who wished to see this system perpetuated jands 

regard the economic unit)’ of the Danubian basin _^cd in 

as a justifiable war aim in itself, and monthly P for this 

Munich and Vienna to foster these grand designs. The ^ 

ideal was Pastor Friedrich Naumann, a generous-hearted • 

Uke most prophets, shrank in abhorrence at the excesses of his 
sighted disciples, especially among the German-Austnans. 

Naumann’s Miltelairopa was published in Berlin m the f - ^ ^ • 

October 1915, the same week in which Mackensen opened ° 

crush Serbia. Tlie book became the academic best-seller of tl • ■ 
ir more than two decades Naumann, a Lutheran theologian an • 


to 

For more man two uccaucs iN.miii.uiii, .1 ...c. . i j.u 

analyst, had championed the idea of a Germanic Central Europe ' 
the Hohenzollem and Habsburg empires would be wclde togc 
the indestructible Hnks of a common economy. Some of 1 auma 
earlier writing is hardly distinguishable from the outpourings o 
Pan-Germans but middle age mellowed his sentiments and b) 1 

had become essentially a federalist, insisting that economic and po iti 
unity could survive only wititin an institutional structure \yhici gat 
constitutional guarantees of national, linguistic and cducationa auto 
nomy. But Naumann was living neither in the age of the Zollvcrcm nor 
of the Common Market; few of his readers could share such 
towards national variation and idiosyncrasy, and his own admiration o 
Bismarck is at times disconcerting. Moreover, altliough Naumann 
held out a slightly patronizing hand to the Poles and to the Czeclis, c 
assumed that Bohemia was an essentially German province and propose 
that Prague should be the very centre of his superstate. Hence, to c 
Slav peoples of the empire and to their friends in the Entente capit. s, 
it seemed as if Naumann was attempting an intellectual apologia for the 
teutonic regimentation against which they had railed for so long; an 
paradoxically his book provided the Czech, Yugoslav and Polish exiles in 
the West with a powerful weapon of ideological warfare. Pirated trans¬ 
lations into English, French and Italian were hurriedly made and widely 
circulated. Naumann’s ideals were misunderstood, and often misrep 
resented, for many years to come. 

Alarm at the apparent implications of Mitteleiiropa made public figures 
in both London and Paris more inclined to listen to the exiles from Ae 
Monarchy and particularly to Tomal Masaryk, w’hose friendship 
Steed, the Foreign Editor of The Times, ensured that he had an influentia 
platform for his views. The Czech cause gained a powerful reinforcement 
with the flight to the west of Edvard Benes, who became the diief 
spokesman for Masaryk in Paris. In February 1916 a Czechoslovak 
National Council was established, of which Masaryk was President, 
Benes Secretary and on which a young officer in the French Air Force, 
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Milan Stefanik, served as the representative of the Slovaks. Contacts 
with the University of Paris and with King’s College, London, enlarged 
the support which the Czechs were already receiving in academic circles. 
From October 1916, a weekly periodical The New Europe was published 
from London to champion, with impressive scholarship, the 
desirability of assuring the peoples of Eastern Europe their nationa 
freedom. 

There was, as so often, a time-lag between acceptance of Masaryk s 
general thesis and reiteration of his specific arguments. Until the en o 
1916 the Yugoslav Committee, of which Trumbic was President an 
Supilo die driving force, continued to carry more weight in the counsels 
of the Allies than the Czechs, especially in London. A Foreign Office 
memorandum of August 1916 proposed the post-war division of Eas^ 
Central Europe into national states; but, wliile it favoumd a sing e out ^ 
Slav federation and a ‘Polish Kingdom under a Russian Grand Duke, 
it virtually ignored the Czechoslovak Question, merely recommen g 
‘tacking Bohemia on to the Kingdom of Poland . This ocument was, o 
course, confidential and not binding on any government, it not even 
come before tiie British Cabinet until the following year, ut 1 is ins m: 
tive to compare its proposals with the first publishe statemen o 
war-aims, issued to the press in January 1917 in response o a req 
President Woodrow Wilson; for the new ma^esto 
reference to the Yugoslavs (on the insistence of the ® r 

in Rome) but caUed, among other things, for ‘the “on 

of Slavs, of Roumanians and of Czecho-Slovaks rom ^ of His 

and contained only a guarded ^e 

Majesty the Tsar of Russia had begun to move 

months between the two documents Alhed Furooe although 

decisively in favour of Masaryk’s blueprmt or^a^ problem. The 

he had no sympathy for a tsaast solution 

collapse of the Romanov dynasty ^^5 to elevate still higher 

particular embarrassment; at the same » ooles 
Masaryk’s status as the mouthpiece oft e av pe badly for the 

Meanwhile, the war in the east ha jt seemed for a few 

Entente for most of 1916. At ’ /-roup might even yet carry 

weeks as if Brussilov’s South-West ^ « ^trian Fourth Army and the 

the Russians to the Carpathian passes. momentum of Brussilov’s 

Austrian Eighth Army collapsed ^ seventy miles in confusion, 

onslaught in early June and teU Pa £j.Qnr and even a Turkish 

Fifteen German divisions itom e Brussilov maintained 

Corps were rushed to Galiaa P with over a million 

the pressure until the end ot pgrent administration, the last 

losses and starved of shells by 
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great offensive of the tsar’s armies died away in demoralized exhaustion 

amid the forested beech slopes of the Bukovina. _ j c of Kffnre 

The possibility that Austria-Hungarj' might go down m de c. 

Roumania had staked her claim to the spoils appeared so rea 
summer of 1916 that Bratianu’s government in Bucharest 
to a flurry of desperate bargaining. Bratianu himself informe t le 
ambassadors that if their governments did not agree to ms terms 
entering tlie war, he would resign and leave the conduct of ouma • 
affairs to his pro-German rivals. On 17 August a secret agreemen ^ * 
signed by which Roumania undertook to declare war on 28 August un 
five conditions: the eventual cession to Roumania of all Transy * 
and a section of the Hungarian Plain up to the river Tisza, the an* 
and the Bukovina; equal status at the Peace Conference with 
France, Russia and Italy; tlie immediate launching of an offensive y t e 
armies in Salonika; a continuation of BrussUov’s attacks on the Austrians, 
and the despatch of Russian troops to the Dobrudja so as to safeguM 
southern Roumania from a Bulgarian invasion. The Allies accepte s 
very high price for Roumanian cooperation partly because of^ tar 
hope that it might be possible to cut off the routed enemy forces in t e 
Bukovina but also because the loss of Roumanian grain and oil to t le 
Central Powers would intensify the rigours of the blockade. In the event, 
the Bulgars stole a march on the Allies by attacking Macedonia within a 
few hours of the signing of the secret convention, but the Roumanians 
duly declared war on 28 August and the Salonika armies were able to 
launch a counter-offensive a fortnight later. 

Once again, as in the case of Italy the year before, secret diplomacy 
failed to bring its expected military reward. The German and Austro- 
Hungarian High Commands had long anticipated Roumanian interven¬ 
tion on the side of the Entente, although at the actual moment when the 
Roumanian armies marched on Transylvania General Arz had only 
twenty-five thousand men to defend the frontier. Mackensen, however, 
was able to muster an army of Bulgars, Turks and Germans in the 
Dobrudja and began an advance up the lower Danube in early September. 
Later in the month Falkenhayn assisted Arz to throw the Roumanians out 
of Transylvama, and by the beginning of October the Roumaruans were 
everywhere on the defensive. The Russians sent only twenty thousand 
troops to defend the Dobrudja, many of them Czech and Yugoslav 
volunteers from the prisoner-of-war camps who were shot as traitors if 
captured. Constanta and the great bridge across the Danube at Cemavoda 
fell to Mackensen on 23 October and on 6 December the Germans entered 
an undefended Bucharest. By the end of the year the Roumanians held 
omy the section of Moldavia east of the Sereth. Three quarters of the 
ngdom was occupied by the Central Powers, including all the fertile 
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grain land. Prompt sabotage by a British Member of Parliament, Colonel 
Norton Griffiths, put the Ploesti oilfields out of a^on; but the whole 
campaign was a singular disaster for Alhed arms which offset all the gains 
so dearly won by Brussilov that summer. The success of the Salonika 
armies in liberating Monastir (Bitolj) seemed small by comparison, though 
the morale of the Serbs was raised by carrying the war back to a segment 
of their homeland. 


On 21 November 1916 the Emperor Francis Joseph died m Ae 
seventh year of his life, and only eleven days short of tlie sixty-eighth 
anniversary of his accession. Although continuing to wor at s es 
until the very evening of his death, he had long since '^P ^ 

in political affairs, leaving decisions to tlie Chie o t e enera a , 
CoLd, or to the real master of Hungary, Count Istvan 

Joseph never resolved the conflict between dynasucismari ena ona 

principle which had brought him to the throne m i 4 ^ ^ 

personal longevity gave an illusion of stability to e , , ■ 

Ae Dual Monarchy. He was, after S'the character of 
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soup in the working-clnss districts between ' while in 

A^roinictrntivf' incomnctcncc \v:is almost ns bad a. in ^ 


m 

of 


Admimsirativc incompetence w:.. , r t i . r/*rrime or 

Bohemia and Moravia countless arrests had _ ns'’though 

oppression, with Magyar regiments pohang the pnnm . 
they were an army of occupation in a conquered Ian 1. • 

determined on some gestures of good intent; he appointed • • - ^ 

minister Count Czernin, who was as anxious for peace as the . J 
himself; he replaced tlie implacable Slavophobe Conrad i> \ „ 

Straussenburg as Chief of the General Staff; he convoked ' 

Parliament in May 1917 for the first time since the out irca ^ ’ 

and, in the same month, finding that Tisza would not accept a iroac - 
of the Hungarian franchise, he dismissed him as head of the go\ern 
in Budapest. Above all, Charles put out peace feelers to the Allies 
his brother-in-law, Prince Sixtus of bourbon-Parma* But Cures • 
neither prepared to desert his German partner nor powertu ^ 

induee him to aecept a compromise peace. The contacts with the ren ^ 
delayed any publie Allied insistence on the dissolution of the Monme iH 
but the negotiations were too confused to bring success; and st icn 
year later Clemenccau, in a fit of temper, revealed that they bar 
plaec, the young Emperor was discredited in the eyes of the a ) to 
whom he had sought to remain scrupulously loyal. ^ 

The meeting of the Reichsrat (the Austrian Parliament) at the cn o 
May afforded clear evidence of the discontent among the Slav nationa 
ities; and the change in the attitude of the traditionally conservatne 
Polish deputies was particularly significant. One of the last actions o 
Francis Joseph in the previous November had been to give his consent 
to a proclamation, which originated with the German High Comman , 
providing for a Kingdom of Poland ‘with a hereditary monarchy and a 
written constitution’ and linked to the two allied powers (Germany and 
Austria-Hungary). The future frontiers of the Kingdom remained un¬ 
decided, for die chief reason behind its creation was to provide the Centra 
Powers with a Polish army and premature discussion of boundaries 
would not help to rally recruits. But once the Reichsrat met, the members 
of the Polish Club had no hesitadon in demanding that die new state 
was to be fully independent, unified and assured of access to the Baltic. 
Such an ambidous programme implied the secession of Galicia and 
Cracow as a minimum concession. 

The Czech delegates to the Vienna Parliament were no less outspoken, 
the monarchy must be converted into a ‘federadon of free and equal 
states, one of which should be specifically Czechoslovak in composidon. 
The Southern Slav members, led by' the Slovene priest Antun KoroSec, 
formed themselves into a ‘Yugoslav Club’ and issued a declaradon seeking 
the union of all Serbs, Croats and Slovenes living within the monarchy' 
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in an autonomous entity under js^but as a further 

Charles could do notloing to satisfy number 

gesture of goodwill towards the Slavs, e re ^ Russophile 

of Czechs who had been convicted of treason, am g 

Kramaf. With regional groups foTy began to 

enemies stretching loyalty to its limit, * crlnomilv perceived; and 

resemble the States-General of 1789, as weakness and 

it was disconcerting to find the Emperor mn^g obsPnacy, w 

reconciliation as though he were King ouis 

T.e.e »as, tadce.. . .cent of —SS 
that year. The Romanov dynasty had falle , . f provisional 

M Jh »nd it rapidly became clear Aar the deny the 

government would not pass uncha eng ‘Bread and Peace’. But, 

people of Petrograd and the other disillusioned with the 

though the Russian masses themselves w of the old auto¬ 
antics of Prince Lvov and Kerensky, important success in the 

cratic state was immediately interprete • j. empire for recognition 

struggle of the subject nationalities o cincerely believed in federali- 

andhberation. The Provisional ^°^®’'”ff,i,Bment fssued a manifesto to 
zation and, within a fortnig^^®^ tnd^ndent PoUsh State; which 

the Poles, promising the creation o ® ^ Polish racial majorities. 

was to comprise all provinces in w from the Central Powers, 

This concession went further an an enemy occupation, the pro- 
but, since most of these territories were foUowed by gestures 

posals remained of largely acadermcinteres . ^^^^ ^^^^ ^ Ukraiman 

towards the Finns and Estomans ^ J n^uch resentment in 

Council, although this particular act a ^ 

Petrograd that it spUt the minister. At the same time, the 

of Prince Lvov by Kerensky as movement, permitting 

Russians gave fuU support to Corps; and it was in a speech 

Masaryk to organize a grst publicly proclaimed the need to 

at a mass meeting in Kiev ^ ^ , -ReDublic. . , 

create an independent Czechos o extreme confusicm throughout 

Polish affairs remained m a stat gght^ 

the summer of 1917- PUsudski himself was a member of the 

side of the Central Powers and the German- and Austrian- 

Warsaw State Council, a P^^-gove the French announced the 

sponsored Kingdom. On 4 J" 7 ’ jee with the AUies on the western 
formation of a PoUsh Corps Committee was set up 

■ front and ten days later a S'^P^l te. MeanwWle, Roman Dmowski 
in Petrograd, also pledged to the 
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as leader of the Polish National Democrats was cooperating with the 
Ma/ Europe group in London, the great concert pianist Paderews^ was 
influencing the Polish communities in the United States, and a o s 
National Committee which claimed the status of a government-in-exi e 
was established in Switzerland. The Committee soon moved to laris 
where, with Dmowski as president and Paderewski as American ^^Pf^ 
sentative, it received recognition in the autumn from all the major le 
Powers. The Provisional Government’s manifesto and the entry of the 
United States into the war against Germany in April 1917 induce 1 
sudski to re-assess his policy and he decided that the time had con^ to 
break with the Central Powers. In July 1917 he was arrested by the 
man occupation authorities and interned in fortresses in Prussia for t e 
rest of the war. Pilsudski’s activities barely stopped short of treason an 
no government could have permitted him to remain at liberty but so 
great was his personal prestige among his compatriots that his imprison¬ 
ment virmally condemned aU Austro-German attempts at Polish re¬ 
conciliation to failure. Hence, although a puppet Polish government 
headed by a Regency Council assumed office in Warsaw at the end of the 
year, the hopes of tiie Polish people were turning increasingly towards 
the Entente Powers and their American co-belligerents. 

Pilsudski was not the only astute national leader to trim his sails 
that summer. Prince-Regent Alexander and his prime minister, Pasic, 
had long depended on the protection of the tsarist state and of their co¬ 
religionists at the head of the Orthodox hierarchy; and the first Russian 
revolution left them politically isolated at a time when there was already 
serious division in the Serbian High Command, where the survivors of 
the Black Hand movement were again active. Pasic accordingly deter¬ 
mined to strengthen his position in two ways: a trumped-up charge of 
conspiracy and a court-martial in which there were serious irregularities 
enabled him to purge the army of Black Hand influence; and contact 
with Tmmbic and the Yugoslav Committee afforded him opportunity 
of making a gesture towards the national groups seeking secession from 
Austria-Hungary. As an attempt to court favour in the West Basic’s policy 
was not entirely successful, for the callous way in which Colonel ‘Apis’ 
Dimitrievic was put on trial in Salonika and executed aroused indignation 
within the influential New Europe circle. Nevertheless the agreement with 
the Yugoslav Committee - the ‘Corffi Pact,’ as it was caUed - did indeed 
have a considerable effect on Southern Slav sentiment within the monarchy 
^ on the attitude of the Yugoslav emigrant groups in the United States. 

e pact, which was signed on zo July after five weeks of negotiation, 
^ovided for the umon of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes under the 
‘1 ''^1 dynasty, with linguistic and religious guarantees and with 

oca autonomies in accordance with national, social and economic 
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conditions’. The precise relationship of the various regions to each 
other and to the central government was left unresolved; all such ques¬ 
tions were to be settled in due course by a constituent assembly elected 

by secret and universal suffrage. , n • j 

Significantly Supilo (who was to die only a few weeks later) resigned 
from the Yugoslav Committee when he studied the terms of the Corfu 
Pact, fearing that Trumbic had been duped by Pasic into a major sur¬ 
render of principles. At the time, his pessimism seemed excessive even if 
there were grave defects in the character of the agreement. Smce neither 
the Committee nor Trumbic, its president, had any official status ffie pact 
technically had no force in international law; but it clearly imposed on the 
Serbian government the moral duty to work for a unffied Yugoslav 
rather than for a ‘Greater Serbia’. Trumbic himself had kept m touch 
with the Croats of the Monarchy through Doctor Barac, the Rector o 
University of Zagreb, who met him secretly in ^ 

tember and assured him of the general support of the 

leaders, even Raffic. after the 

negrm National Committee, which had hi^ coUeagues 

Ausm.m overran the mommi tagdo ■ ^ J by 

i- 22.; *■ 

Sfvai:: wSSn" pact rried so hard ,o disguise. 


The Bolshevik Revolution o™ovemte moS'Sen 

militarily and ideologically, man t e fj-ont and of the resistance 

It meant the end of all fighting on t e e possibility that what Lenin 

of the Roumanians in Moldavia, it might be transformed 

regarded as a conflict between nv former tsarist lands, but the 

into a civil war involving, and, by suggesting a radical 

whole of Central Europe and tne the champions of liberal 

basis for the new world order, i s ^ alternative ways of 

democracy to public avowa o peoples. 

eliminating future wars between ep Central Powers at Brest- 

The Russians signed an ^ for a formal peace treaty began 

Litovsk on 15 December. off at the end of February ipig 

there a week later. They gpt a dictated settlement; and hurriedly 

when the Bolsheviks refuse to a Qg^mans advanced deeply into the 
resumed a few days later w within fifty miles of Petrograd. 

Ukraine and along the Baldc^ ^ ^ ^arch and the Russians 

The Treaty of Brest-LitovsX , Baltic provinces, Finland, 

were required to surrender 
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Bessarabia, the Ukraine and the Caucasus. The 

deprived of almost aU the lands added by successive tsars to their ernpu 

sSe the accession of Peter the Great. AU the ^emtory oc^^ 

Germans and Austrians was subjected to economc contro p 

the military command and specifically accepted by the uss 

sidiary treaty. The Ukraine was declared a separate and 

with an administration organized by the former tsarist general P 

ski; the Ukrainian nationaUsts, of whom there 

brands, developed ambitions in Eastern Galicia arid Ruthema w 

unwelcome to the Austrians and to their PoUsh clients in Warsaw, u , 

Skoropadski’s authority rested on German and Austrian arms, ^ 

Ukrainian State gave its creators little trouble. An even less gentnne 

freedom was assigned to Lithuania and Estonia. 

The Roumanian army, which had fought with valour and emprise 
in the eleven months foUowing the faU of Bucharest, was cut off by t e 
Russian armistice, and accepted a separate peace treaty on 7 May ^ 9 ^ ' 
The terms imposed by the Central Powers were relatively generous e 
southern Dobrudja was retroceded to Bulgaria and there was a minor 
adjustment of the frontier in Transylvama, but Roumama was herse 
permitted to acquire Bessarabia out of the wreck of the Russian State, 
and only the economic controls were burdensome. The treaty was nevur 
ratified by the Roumanian Parliament and its terms were invalidated by 
the general coUapse of Germany and her allies six months after it was 
signed. The Roumanians, however, contrived to retain Bessarabia in the 
final settlement. 

From the earliest days of the revolution Lenin and the Soviets had made 
it clear that they believed in the rights of all peoples to complete self- 
determination and sought a ‘Peace without Annexations’. The Brest- 
Litovsk negotiations - and, for that matter, the activities of the embryomc 
Red Army in Kiev, Finland and Estonia - suggested that reality was 
likely to fall far short of this ideal. But the propaganda value of such a 
message in a war-weary world was considerable and many of the socialist 
groups in East-Central Europe were prepared to commit themselves to 
the Leninist programme even though some, in the early days of battle, 
had been rabidly nationalistic. The number of convinced Marxists was 
stiU small but experienced agitators could often find a ready response m 
commumties which had htde wish to change the social order. On i 
February 1918, for example, there was a mutiny among the forty vessels 
of the Austro-Hungarian fleet anchored off Kotor which was led by two 
Czech socialists serving on the lower-deck of the flagship. Yet, though 
the seamen who followed them did so under red flags and Bolshevik 
slogans, many of the mutineers’ demands echoed President Wilson’s 
speeches and their main political desires were no further to the left than 
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the programmes of the Slav groups in the Vienna Reichsrat. an 
the Lr and acceptance of genuine national autonomy. With the retur 
of prisoners-of-war from Russia in the spring of 1918 j 

sprLd rapidly: in May there were mutinies by fovene -m 
western Styria, by Ruthenes in Ljubljana, and by zee ® ^ 

Bohemia, along the Sudeten J'* pTcTand for national self- 

turbances was a demonstration for food, fo^ P . r _ „c tlipv were 
determination; they were socially disruptive only in so ^ Xnasty 
aimed against an upper class which depended on t e ^ ^ 

for its privileges. Among the Slav peoples and the 
Monarchy national unity and independence ha a f 
moment than social egalitarianism, but the :c™nt that the 

politically orthodox even in revolution; and it is ® ® , i-^ in May 

first ‘school’ for foreign communists in ther than under a 

under the control of the Hungarian-born B6la Kun rattier rn 

Slav or even a German. . , Allies to join 

It was on 8 January 1918, while president Woodrow 

Russia at the Brest-Litovsk „ psting Fourteen Points 

Wilson delivered his famous address to C S President’s words were 
as the ‘only possible program’ f^ “the attractive appeal of the 

intended as a moral g„hting. Subsequently, of course, 

Bolsheviks for an immediate end to all g among the European 

the speech was hailed as a basic charter Wilson’s 

peoples. At the time, however, j champions outside the 

general sentiments, his specific proposa s liberal democrats felt, 

English-speaking nations and by their chosen prophet, 

not merely disappointed, but positive y e ‘with free and secure 

Point 13, which proposed an in epen e p^tente governments, but 
access to the sea’ was welcome y . -p^e promise to re-adjust 
Points 9, 10 and ii fell short o interpreted in Rome as a 

Italy’s frontiers on lines of terms had recently been revealed 

denial of the Treaty of London, w ° prevented them receivmg 

by the Bolshevik press alt^ug niention, in Point ii, of Yugo- 

wide publicity in the West. There was n Serbia and 

Slav unity but merely of the ^^^^^"““poiand) access to the sea. It was, 
Montenegro and of giving Serbia (lAel apprehension; for, m assuring 
however. Point 10 which caused ^^/opportunity 0/ autonomous 

the peoples of Austria-Hungary jhe^/ ^^ ,he 

developLnt,’ thePresident clearly enw g^ had induced Congress m 

State in the new world °^f/"^"Jeeks before. Since Lloyd George, m 
declare war on the monarc y Unions on 5 January, a gone even 
an address to the British Trade UjU ^hat the dissoluUon of 

further than Wilson an sp 
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Austria-Hungary was not an i^ed war aim, thc Nen^ 

the committees of exhes began a campaign of vigorous protest agamst 

both statements of policy. _ • • _ _ the 

The reluctance of the President and the prime numster to g 
Habsburg Monarchy notice to quit sprang in part from a se assess 
of the national problem in Central Europe; but they were also influenced 
by their hope that Austria-Hungary might accept a separate peace, tor tn 
Emperor Charles was in contact with the Allies and the Americans y 
least four independent intermediaries that winter. By the sprmg o i?! ’ 
however, the official attitude had changed considerably: a wave o stri es 
in Bohemia and Moravia seemed to confirm the frequent declarations o 
Masaryk and Benes that the Czech peoples were devoted to the AUiea 
cause; and the possibility of enticing the Monarchy out of the war ^ 
sened with Clemenceau’s partial revelations about peace talks an 
subsequent tightening of the political and mihtary links between Austria 
Hungary and Germany. Even as early as the end of February the Bans 
Cabinet authorized its propagandists to launch a campaign to encourage 
resistance among the subject nationalities; and in the second wee ^ o 
April a ‘Congress of Oppressed Peoples’ in Rome issued a declaration 
favouring the establishment of ‘completely independent national states 
at the end of the war, a move which had special significance smce t e 
Congress received backing from the Italian government, which ha 
hitherto been reluctant to support any programme which might encourage 
the aspirations of the Southern Slavs. It was, indeed, an impressive 
gathering in the Capitol Hall with representatives of the Czechoslovak, 
Polish and Yugoslav Committees, spokesmen from the Roumanians 
of Transylvania and Serbian parliamentarians sitting side by side with 
such publicists as Wickham Steed and R. W. Seton-Watson and nurnerous 
Italian politicians, including the then barely known newspaper editor, 
Benito Mussolini. 


The Czechoslovak cause made rapid progress in the United States 
during the summer of 1918 after Masaryk arrived in San Francisco at the 
end of April, for a personal friendship developed between the former 
professor from Prague and the former professor from Princeton, now 
resident in the White House. Masaryk was able to supply the State 
Department with more detailed information on conditions in Central 
Europe than its own researches had revealed. He did not need to convert 
Wilson to national self-determination but merely to convince him that 
autonomous development under the Habsburg aegis was not in itself a 
sufficient guarantee of the subject peoples’ rights. By re-furbishing a 
contracmal theory dear to all American political philosophers Masaryk 
vas able to argue that since the Habsburgs were an elected dynasty on 
the Bohemian throne, they had forfeited their right to rule in Prague by 
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nructed on .) June end lost 1,0,000 men with f'"" S'‘T-,,r’„?h *1 
night the Emperor Charles heard of the failure to break th g 
Italian defences he became finally convinced of defeat; an oi^ 
authorized desperate experiments in the following months to pre 
integrity of the Monarchy, he sensed that nothing he could offer woM 

counter the persuasive appeals of the National Coi^ttees in e:^e. 

Within the Monarchy itself representative assemblies of Croats, bo , 
Poles, Czechs and Slovaks were openly preparing to secede; an 
Hungary Count MMly Karolyi, always a friend of the Entente, w 
urging his wing of the ‘Party of Independence’ to take the lead in severing 
all links with Vienna so as to conclude a specifically Hungarian peace wit 
the Allies. Morale was beginning to crack among the regiments on the 
Italian front and desertion to thin their ranks. On 14 Septem er tie 
Austro-Hungarian foreign minister. Count Burian, despatched a proposa 
to Wilson for informal peace talks, but it was rejected: the President was 
by now firmly resolved on a ‘decisive victory of arms’. ^ 

The Bulgarian people, too, were heartily sick of war. During six years o 
intermittent fighting Bulgaria had suffered a higher proportion of casua 
ties than the population of either Germany or France; and her territoria 
prizes looked insignificant. The economy of the country was exploite 
by German industrial combines and, with few able-bodied peasants in the 
fields, famine was imminent, particularly as the harvest of 1917 had been 
poor. The army fought well in Macedonia, especially in April and May 
1917 around Lake Doiran where the British suffered more than five 
thousand casualties in two night assaults on positions which the Bulgars 
defended with the tenacity of the French at Verdun. But in June 1918, 
with the parties of the Left threatening revolution. King Ferdinand dis¬ 
missed his Germanophile prime minister, Vasil Radoslavov, and appointed 
as his successor Alexander Malinov, a moderate democrat with Entente 
sympathies. Malinov was prevented from carrying out his original inten¬ 
tion of beginning peace talks by the Bulgarian High Command; but he 
succeeded in organizing a fairer system of bread distribution and thereby 
quietened for the moment some of the most dangerous unrest. 

The British and French commanders in Macedonia knew that a deter¬ 
mined and sustained offensive would ‘have more than local effect’; but the 
Allied governments, particularly the British, were for long reluctant to 
give consent to operations in a remote theatre of war while vital battles 
were being fought out on the western front. General Franchet d’Esp6rey, 
who took up his appointment as commander-in-chief of the ‘Alhed 
xVrmics of the Orient’ at Salonika on 17 June 1918, had ambitious plans 
for advancing from Macedonia to the Hungarian Plain and beyond; 
but it was not until 4 September, eleven days before he wished to begin 
his offensive, that Lloyd George gave approval for British participation. 
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In London there was far more interest in defeating Turkey than in 
Gaining victories against the Bulgars or the armies of Austria-Hungary; 
and during the subsequent fighting Franchet d’Espdrey was ^ 

hand to penetrate Central Europe in return for 
Salonika force to swing eastwards on Constantinople. This s . g 
Lsion of operations into distinctive .ones had important^consequences 
in the years if post-war settlement: together with Allcnby s 
Palestine, it ensured that Britain was committed to a positive ^ 

eastern Mediterranean and the Levant; and it made it no 1 “® “tmn *at 
France would assume responsibility for keeping wa e o 

from Bratislava to the sea. ^ , r> Cirppk 

The Macedonian offensive, in wluch French, BriUs > ’ Within 

and Italian divisions participated, was a 

eleven days tlie Bulgars sued for an armistice, which was signed in 
eleven aajs u g c geotember; and within seven weeks the 

Salomka on the mght of 29/3° ^epte , -Rpiarsflp while 

Serbs had swept back up the Vardar-Morava route to Be'gnde 
their French alUcs were ‘marching on Vienna, for tlie first time since 
X" S"ct d’Esperey reported avith ant.apatory hyperbole (for 

the Austrian capital was, in fact, still 500 mi ^ Piave had gone 

MeariwUle L predomtau y Eaha^^^^^^^ 

over to die offensive on 24 Octo • 1 u-ri at Vittorio Veneto and 

but on 30 October the Austnan hnyva^Moken 

two days later representatives conditions for an 

met the ItaUim commanders P^^_^ ^ November; and since 

armistice. Fightmg Mudros on 30 October, Germany 

the Turks had signed an armi Central Powers. With Bulgaria 

remained as the sole ^Uied troops entered Ruse on the 

overrun by the Bnush from Bucharest 

lower Danube; and their a ^ Germany once more on 9 

prompted the Roumamans Kingdom was still occupied by 

November, even though muc ceased with the German armistice 

Mackensen’s army. t ^oop movements with impHcations 

in the West on .. Novembei; “ «°°P ” ,hole of Centtsl 

for the diplomats long contmued thiougno 

Europe. 

, •„_ passing into another winter of hunger. 

With an autumn of apprehensi y fast-moving armies of the 

poHtical change began to outs p conflict became not so much a 

Entente; and in its final weeK as a universal scramble for 

‘universal war for the free ° , leaders of revolt. Some of the pro¬ 
international recognition by ^ confusion; others 

visional administrations lasted for Y 
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merged into larger units after issuing declarations of intent, all too rfwn 
unfulfilled; and a few became a nucleus around which the pohti 
tutions of a new Europe were to develop. At the same time, t . 

tionary situation was more complex than in 1848 over all cen ra 
south-eastern Europe not only because of the centrifugal attraction o 
existing national states and of the committees of exiles, but because o 
unique respect shown by both the vanquished and the triumphant or ^ 
pronouncements of an American President who had never visite t eir 
lands and whose lack of expert knowledge was seen as a guarantee ot 


impartiality. 

The immediate troubles of Bulgaria were solved with deceptive eas 
On 27 September a republic was proclaimed in the small manmacturing 
town of Radomir with the peasant leader Stamboliisky as president, an 
some fifteen thousand rebellious soldiers marched on Sofia. There were 
three days of civil war and a pitched battle was fought at Vladaya, ten 
miles south of Sofia, in which the old order was defended by German 
gunners, military cadets and IMRO fanatics under General Protogemv. 
Republican sentiment was, however, no more than skin deep; the rebe s 
wanted peace first and foremost and, when news reached them of t e 
Salonika armistice, they dispersed to the towns; and nothing mote was 
heard of the republic. On 3 October King Ferdinand abdicated in favour 
of his son Boris, whose war record was impeccable. Ex-President Stam¬ 
boliisky went into hiding for ten weeks and joined a coalition governmerrt 
six months later; by October 1919 he was King Boris’s premier. An Allied 
army of occupation kept order in the streets while a wave of conamunist 
feeling swept town and country alike; and the new King waited uneasily 
to see what territories he would have to forfeit for his father’s mistaken 


gamble in 1915. 

Polish affairs were more complicated. On 7 October the puppet Polish 
Regency Council in Warsaw took the initiative by invoking President 
Wilson’s principles of self-determination to proclaim a free and indepen¬ 
dent Polish State. But, as Austria-Hungary disintegrated, rival authorities 
sprang up elsewhere: a ‘Polish Liquidation Commission’ in Cracow and a 
left-wing Provisional People’s Government of the Polish Republic in 
Lublin. A Ukrainian National Council’ tried to seize power in Lvov and 
there was fighting between Poles and Ukrainians in eastern Gahcia. 
Moreover, as revolutionary activity spread through the German regi¬ 
ments, Workers and Soldiers Councils’ were established in a number of 
I oznanian towns. The only person with sufficient prestige to check 
t le anarchy and unify the Polish lands was Pilsudski, still imprisoned in 
ag eburg when the troubles began. On 10 November, however, he 
v.as rought to Warsaw in a German special train; and, although backed 
> t e Lublin socialists and giving their leaders ministerial posts, he 
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accepted office from the Regency Council, thereb} 

stitutional continuity between the wartime ‘ ^ P,ity 

repubUc. On 14 November he became PoUsh ‘Clue 

enjoyed only once before, by Kosciuszko in 1795; ‘ Dmowski’s 

months biore Pilsudski secured a reconcihauon 

committee in Paris, which the Allies and the Americans 

as the true voice of the Polish people. , , anxious 

The Czechoslovak National Council in Pans * in Prague, 

to prevent a similar rift with the independence xfasan’k w.is in 

and Benes, who controlled the council s acuvmes v i Uj.\jnc]crcround 
the United States, kept in close touch ^ion from die Pr.iguc 

resistance movement in the homeland. A e ^ constitution.al 

‘National Committee’ led by Kramif, who st ope ^ ^ October, 

monarchy rather than a republic, set out for j.j.55 Wilson with 

The Austro-Hungarian foreign ministry, anxious ° ^ delegation 

its good intentions towards the Slav pcop cs, sup wh.crc it 

with passports when it stopped in Vienna on its " of tlic four 

met Benes on 28 October. That same aj r procl.iimcd an 

Czech polidod parties in the Prague compatriot.s to i>e 

independent Czechoslovak State’ nnd t^cd on their 
wonhy of their ‘liberators, Masan’k and 1 s® ^ 
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conceding that Count IVIihaly Kdrolyi was correct in maintaining ^ 
war was lost. Three days later tlie news was received in Budapest that, 
in reply to proposals from Charles for a peace based on the Fourteen 
Points, President Wilson had made it clear that ‘autonomy’ for the subject 
peoples was no longer a sufficient assurance of satisfaction of tlieir na¬ 
tional rights; the Americans had an obligation towards the Czechoslovaks 
and the Southern Slavs. The full significance of this death warrant on the 
Monarchy was not immediately perceived in either of its capitals; but in 
Hungary it clearly strengthened the hand of the Kdrolyi Independents. 
Their leader argued that if Hrmgary broke with tlie German-Austrians 
and became genuinely democradc, the nationalities would still choose to 
remain within a predominantly Magyar state provided that they could be 
certain of autonomous development. On 25 October Kdrolyi formed- 
for it was the fashion — a ‘Hungarian National Council’ and five days later 
King-Emperor Charles invited him by telephone to head a new govern¬ 
ment in the hope that a radical and separatist administration might 
stave off civil war. Unrest was growing even in Budapest, where an 
angry mob murdered Istvdn Tisza in his own house. 

Kdrolyi remained the King’s prime minister for some twenty-four 
hours. Then, with royal approval, he broke all formal links with Vienna 
and inclined Hungary for the first time in its history towards a republic 
(which was duly proclaimed on 16 November). In order to demonstrate 
his independence of the old order, Kdrolyi travelled to Belgrade and 
sought a separate armistice from Franchet d’Esperey. The two men met 
on 7 November: it was not the happiest of encoimters. Kdrolyi’s long 
statement of democratic principles left Franchet d’Espdrey unmoved and 
Wilsonian attitudes irritated him, for the imperious French general had 
^ e sympathy with American idealism. He informed Kdrolyi that 
ungary was a defeated state and handed him the printed conditions of an 
armstice which authorized the Allied High Command to occupy the 
w o e of the eastern and southern parts of the old Hungarian Kingdom 
and any other strategic points they might designate. The Hungarians 
sent a te egram of protest to Clemenceau, without effect; and Kdrolyi’s 
su sequent appeal to the White House, as from one president to another, 
see g assistance for the young Hungarian democracy’ evoked little 


1 atutude of the Allied authorities made it unlikely that Kdrolyi’s 
nut P satisfying the dissident nationaUties would ever bt 

There is no doubt that when he to.re up the Ausgleict 
tVip H ^ preserve the territorial integrity of the ‘lands oi 

^ - It was already too late. Croatia had long since deter- 

Trane ^ with Hungary and there was little hope of retaining 
y vama or Slovakia. The Roumanians in Transylvania, ably lec 
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by luliu Maniu, had set up their National Council at Oradea on 12 Oct¬ 
ober; it passed a solemn declaration in favour of self-deteri^ation at 
Arad on 27 October and contacted Bucharest as soon as it could m 
November. A Slovak National Council met at Turciansky Svaty Martin 
on 29 October and in a three day discussion agreed on a declaration which 
claimed that the Slovaks were members of a single Czecho-S ovak 
nation, although with a right of free self-determination; and the Slovak 
political leaders gave a chilly response to Karolyi s fraterna greetings 
from Budapest. The only local committee to support Kdrolyi was one 
which met in Uzhorod, a predominantly Magyar and Jewish town in 
Ruthenia; but its vote for autonomy within a Hungarian epu c was 
countered by two other ‘Ruthene National Councils, meeting in u o 
and Khust, who were uncertain what they wanted but ew it 
union with Hungary. The advance of Allied troops never 
a chance of discovering the wiU of the people of t e ^ more 

the area around Novi Sad had been a centre of Ser lan Hungarian 
than a century, it is unlikely that, even in a free referen um, 

otes: i, involved not only the uWf‘Nahonal Q,unds b« 
rivalry between Trumbic’s Yugoslav Co ^ 

government, flushed with the by the fate of the 

donia; and matters were complicated sti . most powerful 

Austro-Hungariannavy, which in 1914™ ^ Croatian Diet in Zagreb 

fleet in European waters. On 29 October t e Dalmatia and 

formally proclaimed Croatia-Slavonia, 1 sovereign state of 

Rijeka (Fiume), as part of an independent bodies in Ljubljana, 

the Slovenes, Croats and Serbs. j^j-abons and pledged support 

Sarajevo and other cities issued sto ar authorizing it to act as a 

to the Yugoslav National Cound m ^^^.^j-rying through union with 
provisional government responsib e or presided over by Antun 
Serbia and Montenegro. The Counci as his deputy; and on 

Korosec, with the prelani Serb from Emperor Charles. 

31 October it received official f cognm® a message to 

Korosec thereupon set out for Committee to represent the 

Trumbic in Paris empowering the Yug a furious wrangle 

Zagreb Council in deaUng with ^ on between Trumbic and 

over the status of the committee was disinclined now that ^nctory 
Pasic, who was also in ^"^^et made in the dark days on Corfu, 
was imminent, to honour the part ^ rravelled to Geneva and after 
Trumbic and Pasid, still at “^d a joint dedaration on 9 Novem- 
several days of talks with Trumbic’s demands: a South Slav 

bet which appeared to concede mos 
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union was formally constituted ‘from today as an indivisible state-unit, 
there would be a coalition cabinet, pending preparations of a new con¬ 
struction. But on returning to Paris, Pasic resigned and declared the 
agreement null and void. 

Events in the northern Adriatic made settlement of these disputes 
urgent. On the afternoon of 31 October —four days before the Padua 
armistice - Admiral Miklos Horthy, the commander-in-chief of the 
Austro-Hungarian fleet, obeyed orders from Vienna to surrender the 
principal naval base and all the warships to the Yugoslav National Com¬ 
mittee in Pula as trustees for the Zagreb Council. The committee, puzzled 
by their unsolicited gift, sent a radio-telegram to the universal arbiter m 
Washington inviting President Wilson to despatch US naval umts to 
Pula. They received instead, a visit from an Italian torpedo-boat which, 
refusing to acknowledge that the fleet was in Allied hands, torpedoed Ae 
dreadnought Viribus Unitis at anchor, causing considerable loss of life- 
This dastardly act was clear proof that the Italians would never permit the 
Yugoslavs to dispose of such a powerful fleet; and on the following day 
the rest of the squadron put to sea and sailed down the Adriatic to Corfu, 
where it was handed over to the French for eventual distribution among 
the Alhed states. An Italian task-force seized Pula itself on 5 November 
and proceeded to occupy other points in Istria and Dalmatia which had 
been promised to Italy by the Treaty of London. 

There was some risk that the Italians might also occupy Ljubljana, 
the capital of Slovenia. In order to prevent such a blow to Yugoslav 
hopes Colonel Dusan Simovic, the commander of the Serbian advance- 
guard in Zagreb, sent his men forward into Slovenia; and, at the same 
time, he pressed Pribicevic to reach an agreement with Belgrade, ignoring 
the slow deliberations taking place in Paris after the breakdown of the 
Geneva talks. Pribicevic, far more conscious of the urgency of presenting 
a united obstacle to the Italians than either Korosec or Trumbic, secured 
passage of a resolution by the council in favour of union with the Serbs 
wi out any of the safeguards of the Geneva Agreement; and on the 
evenmg of i December a umted Kingdom of Serbs, Croats and Slovenes 
was ormaUy proclaimed in Belgrade. Although Trumbic subsequently 
ecame foreign minister in a coalition of which Korosec was vice-premier, 
t e negotiations of the preceding five weeks left most of the cards in the 
an s o the Serbian political leaders, a development of ominous signi¬ 
ficance for the new kingdom. 


mt' ^ ^ ^ provinces were sprouting the remarkable crop of 

ona councils, the Emperor Charles remained in Vienna, apart from 
Msit to Debrecen, Godollo and Bratislava in the fourth week of 
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October. An imperial manifesto making a final promise ^ 

Austrian lands sarisfied no one. Yet, even as late “ “ 
news of President Wilson’s modification of the Fourteen ^ wreck It 
Vienna, the Emperor still hoped to save f J^.Q^^jnced 

was only the impact of military defeat on the ta lan cornerstone on 
him of the collapse of the dynasty, for the army was abdicated, 

which the imperial structure rested. Techmcally Char e • 

On II November he pencilled his signature to ^ 

‘the decision of German-Austria to form a separa e^^^ 

‘participation in the ^d.“^^™4°Hungarian’executive functions to 
gave a similar renunciation of inevitable route to 

emissaries from Budapest. EventuaUy on in the baroque 

exile in Switzerland, but for some wee -./the misty gloom of the 

leu d.s uries 

umt of the Imperial and Royal army V monarchy had fallen 

anniversary of his accession, not knowm^. General Pflanzer-Balltin, 

or that the war was over. On 21 Novem y insignificant, took the 

whose military career hitherto had een central Albania. The black 
salute at a march-past of occupation “°°P® Aetir for the last time 

and gold war standard of Europe s 7 igcire valleys of the whole 

at a ceremonial parade in the most remote £■ twilight of the 

coutinunt. It was. perhaps, an appropriate setting 

demi-gods. 
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Within ten weeks of the German armistice, delegations from the twenty 
seven victorious ‘Allied and Associated Powers’ gathered in the 
capital for the most comprehensive of all peace conferences. Teclimca y 
its sessions lasted for just twelve months, from i 8 January 1919 
January 1920; but many problems remained unresolved for a longer 
period of time and the treaties with Hungary and Turkey were not con 
eluded until after the principal participants had dispersed. Althoug 
its decisions were commonly known and frequently abused as the Ver 
sallies Settlement’ most of the detailed negotiations took place at meetings 
of cotmcils and committees within the city of Paris itself; and only the 
symbolism of revenge dictated that the treaty with Germany should be 
signed on 28 June 1919 in the mirrored gallery through which Bismarck s 
voice had proclaimed an empire less than half a century ago. The other 
ex-enemy states ceremonially concluded peace in palaces whose past 
associations bore less heavily on the present: thus the Austrian republicans 
signed in September 1919 at St Germain, where a Habsburg queen had 
once given birth to the greatest of French monarchs; the Bulgars in what 
had been the Pompadour’s salon at Neuilly two months later; the Hun¬ 
garians in the Grand Trianon in June 1920; and the Turks amid the 
porcelain of Sevres the following August. 

When the conference opened, some delegates were looking to another 
page of history for instructive parallels. The British Foreign Office had 
already prepared a handbook on the Congress of Vienna and it was 
gratifying to see the contrast between that gathering of peacemakers and 
its successor. In 1815 the princes and aristocrats of Europe had come 
together to safeguard the principle of legitimism and establish a political 
equihbtium between their territorial possessions; provinces were bartered 
with scant regard for the wishes of their peoples. In 1919, on the other 
hand, there were no hereditary rulers among the major delegates; the 
only head of state to journey to Paris enjoyed unprecedented respect for 
the noble ideal he had enunciated so mellifluously on Capitol Hill twelve 
months before; and the egalitarian doctrine of self-determination carried 
with it a comforting assurance of righteousness. Yet as the Peace Con- 
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ference became increasingly immersed in details of negotiation so the 
difficulty of reconciUng Woodrow Wilson’s theories with the business ot 
frontier-drawing made distinctions between the two international 
assembUes more apparent than real. To transact their work effiaently 
delegates were forced on most occasions to meet in private committees 
rather than arriving at ‘open covenants openly’ in plenary session; an 
in order to cover the large and varied agenda it was necessary to entrust 
control of procedure to councils which were inevitably dominate^ 7 ^ ^ 
states with the largest and most varied interests. The orgamzationa 
structure of the Peace Conference therefore rapidly began to r^em 
the inner core of the Vienna Congress and the only sigm rant 
was in the composition of the ‘Big Four’: in 1815 Austria, ussia, r 
and Prussia; in 1919 France, the United States, Britam an ^ , ,1 

important procedural principle it could even be maintame 
Congress had shown a more genuine concern for e European 

Vienna defeated France had been adnutted as an equa appeal 

comity, in Paris defeated Getntany and ^ 

against the provisions of a treaty absence of rep- 

agreement among themselves over its char ■ Conference gave 
resentatives of the neutrals or of Russia a treaties were dictated 

added weight to the subsequent complamt incurred by the old. 

arrangements forced on a new order onto from newly Bolshevik 

The region separating newly republican ^ earlier 

Russia had become more truly ‘the lands interests in these 

epoch. None of the ‘Big Four’ had .^^rhich would partially 

borderlands, but each hurriedly evolve a po contenders, 

fill the power vacuum caused by the a entry into the war, the 

Already, in the secret negotiations P^^^^ ^tions along the Adriatic and 
Italians had shown that they possesse am conciliate or com- 

in the Balkans; and at Paris they fere im b U the 

promise. For them the Treaty of Lon o ^-^^our rather than by tie 
Fourteen Points. Inspired by the realism o exclusion from the 

generosity of Mazzini, their obduracy parent military weatoess 

inner councUs, a humiliation to sustain. The French, on 

made all the easier to inflict and d’Esp^rey^ army on 

the other hand, enjoyed the advantag ^^^j^gnder mnded often to be. 
the Danube, overbearing thoug prench 

The patronage bestowed by filling cUefts for CRmenceau s 

Serbs! Czechs and Timr ^r loans &om the ^ 

ideas on security - ^d>^ 

SrpSt” M .hey aha.d„„eri 

French were slow to give supp ^ ^ ^ 
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their hesitancy in March 1919 when they despatched a military ^ssion to 
Warsaw headed by General Henrys, who had been Franchet d Esperey s 
principal deputy in the Balkan offensive. j • t- 1 

The Americans and the British were less directly involved m t^ntra^ 
and Eastern Europe and were therefore more flexible in their attitu es, 
and yet there were clear limits to their impartiality. The Atnerican 
delegation - wliich, it is important to remember, did not contain any 
spokesmen for the Republicans, the majority party in both Houses o 
Congress - was well-disposed towards the various Slavonic peoples, o 
doubt this sympathy reflected in part an awareness of the voting strengt 
of compact emigrant communities within the United States; but t ere 
was also a genuine conviction in the justice of a long struggle for se - 
determination. The United States had never been at war with Bulgaria 
(or with Turkey) and President Wilson remained suspicious of AUie 
proposals to settle the problems of Macedonia or Thrace. Lloyd George 
and the Bridsh delegation, on the other hand, had a strong admiration for 
Venizelist Greece, although there were champions of every Balkan 
cause among the pamphleteers and publicists of London and each of 
them was prepared to tender advice to the prime minister on the form the 
new map should follow. The British government and people cared less 
about the Danubian and Vistulan basins, apart from doubts over French 
machinations, especially in Poland. Within the Cabinet a powerful 
pressure-group was prepared to urge bull-like charges on Red Flags 
wherever they might be flown; its colour sense at times lacked refined 
discernment. 

Events in Russia inevitably cast a shadow of concern over the delibera¬ 
tions of the Big Four, although it must be admitted one delegation — that 
of Italy - seems rarely to have perceived it. Both the British and the 
French hoped that the ‘Whites,’ whose armies fought vigorously against 
the Bolsheviks throughout 1919, would ‘restore order’ in Russia. The 
British assumed heavier obligations for military intervention than their 
allies though, even so, their total casualties dead and wounded in northern 
Russia remained under a thousand. French policy showed greater subtlety: 
at first the French listened to advice from Russian exiles in Paris, including 
Sazonov and Prince Lvov; later, as the Soviet government gained in 
strength, they concentrated on building up a Polish army and in seeking 
to contain commtmism by erecting a barrier of states friendly to the 
West ^ong Russia’s frontier, a ‘barbed wire curtain’ as Clemenceau called 
n. This notion of a defensive line across Eastern Europe also appealed to 
resident Wilson; it helped to determine policies, not only in Poland, 
but in Roumania as weU. 

"^e procedural arrangements of the Peace Conference provided that 
each recognized delegation should have the right to present a statement 
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of territorial claims to the ‘Big Four’ and should, in due course, appear 
before the Supreme Council to answer critiasms and argue its case. 
Matters might then be referred to one of the fifty-eight committees or 
commissions for detailed examination, and subsequently a report would 
be made and the original delegation summoned for a second session with 
the council This method had three main weaknesses: it was cumbersome 
and slow; it had, over questions involving the defeated states, the appear¬ 
ance of a court-case in which only the evidence for the prosecution was 
heard; and it placed emphasis on the forensic sMll of the heads of the 
various delegations. OccasionaUy an experienced advocate would lose 
favour, especially with President Wilson, by a blustermg manner, as 
happened to Roumania’s lonel Bratianu. Sometoes less professional 
spoLsmen scored unexpected triumph^ such as Paderewski s presenta¬ 
tion of Poland’s case on east Galiaa. The sharpest minds were able to 
put forward claims so eminently reasonable and propose guarantees so 
manifestly just that neither the council members nor the speoahsts on 
the comiMssion could refute them. In such advocacy Edward Benes of 
Czechoslovakia was without an equal, but it is uMortunate that the 
generous comprehension of his propos^ f ^ Czecho-Slovak 
LpubUc a sort of Switzerland’ should hold for the future a promise 
Sond his powers to fulfil; for in later years disappomtment inevitably 

m?sed thTreproach of deception which undernuned much of the respect 
raisea rne rep warrant. Benes himself admitted in 1 ,;^ 

hi, ,,a,«m,nstap appe^ed ^ cotfeten 

memoirs that some ot tne cvi'j was 

of delegadon, was, of prse. a 
ihe composluo ^i.Unuvh the number of plempotentiaries 

individual governmen cecretariat of the conference. Thus r 

prescribed by orga^mg ^ 

Britam was permitted five plemp^ kingdom’ - as the Yugoslav ^ 
207, while the Serb-Croat S __„spnted by four plenipotenrip • 

officially called until 19^ -of plenipotentiariel'ra-^^j 

a delegation of nmety-thre . to include his „ 

questions of general con 

rival Take lonescu was had even f . 

lonescu had many problems caused by opposing 

initiative in settiing sort^ Xent Alexander had insisted f 

the Banat. Pasic, whom Aiex^^ Bek^Ppoint- 

ing to lead the Yugoslavs declined at first j was 

hardly less obstinate tiian d^ry or as foreign minis,. 

Croat Trumbic as a fellow P ^ P terms for much of t},g the 

two incompatibles remame oslav delegation seen,^‘'’^'=rence. 

There were moments \lilenko Vcsnic, the Ser'^j:retain 

cohesion only through the mimster 
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in Paris, who had influential social connexions in France and the United 

States and who had married an American heiress. 

Even more serious problems were posed by the claim of other . 
groups to be heard by the conference, or at least to be represen c 
delegation of the state responsible for their future development, consig¬ 
nor Hlinka, the leader and founder of the Slovak People s 1 arty, 

Paris and presented a petition to the conference seeking autonomy 
plebiscite in the Slovak lands. The French police, however, discovcrc 
that he and his chief political associate, another Slovak priest oc 
jehlicka, had committed a technical offence over passports an 5 
men were sent back to Prague complaining that the Czech delegation 
incited the French authorities to intervene: no petition from t e 
People’s Party was received by tlic oflicial ‘Commission on Czcchos 
Affairs’. The Croatian Peasant Party Leader, Radic, did not c\en get a 
far as Paris; he was arrested in Zagreb before he had completed a memor^ 
andum intended for the conference and urging the establishment o a 
Peasant Republic in Croatia. A garbled version of his appeal rcache t 
Italian delegation and was used as a somewhat clumsy propagan • 
weapon against Paric and Trumbic. Yet a third national group, ^ 
Sudeten Germans, had placed themselves at a disadvantage by insisting 
on being regarded as ‘German-Austrians’; their leaders according 5 
went to Paris as members of the defeated Austrian delegation to receive, 
but not to negodate, the Treaty of St Germain. In retrospect, it seems 
difficult to reconcile these developments widi Wilsonian pledges of sel - 
determinadon. 

There were, on the fringe of the conference, a number of aspiring 
supplicants with preposterous claims and an underworld of brigandage 
mocked the sincerity of the peacemakers. Both Clemenceau and Venizclos 
were wounded in attempts on their life; and that colourful veteran 
intriguer Essad Pasha, once a Turkish general and now self-styled Pre¬ 
sident of an Albanian government of which the conference refused to 
take cognizance, was assassinated in the streets of Paris by supporters o 
one of the other Albanian administradons, also unrepresented an 
unrepresentadve. 

The presence at the Hotel Meurice of an embattled King Nikita of 
Montenegro was a more serious embarrassment. Nikita, who had ruled 
Montenegro ever since i860 and celebrated the fifdeth anni ersary of Ms 
accession by raising his dignity from Prince to King, was the father-in-law 
of the rulers of both Italy and Serbia; he had fallen from grace but not 
from favour by his equivocal conduct in the Austrian invasion of 1916- 
He claimed that his ‘prime minister,’ Jovan Plamenatz, had a right to sit 
as an allied delegate even though an assembly in Podgorica had voted 
for the King’s deposition and the union of Montenegro with Serbia. 
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The helinn delegation supported Nikita’s “"f ^ 7 *=“ 

fact-finding missions ^vcrc sent from l aris 

reported that ^vhile the Podgorica Assembly J 

the Serbs, there was no doubt that six 

eluded in the Yugoslav State. „jl,. chair behind the 

plenary sessions of the the illusion of 

table where a white card labelled Montenegr interests of Monte- 

teptesentadon; but the of the 

negrins were championed b> two | p • enjoying a French 

Yugoslav delegation. Nikita himself lived on in 1 ans. enjoy g 

pension until his deatli in March 1921. 


These problems of procedure and 

even their occasional absurdities concea P questions of 

ciple; they were however, essentially penp * 

dispute. Fundamentally the Peace Co “ promises of territorial 

over%vhelmmg tasks: °gecret treaded with the legitimate 

aggrandisement ^ pf frontiers which made sense m 

interests of other states, the cir o trp-it the indigenous peoples 

terms of trade and defence but which of dedsions 

as -chattels or pawns in the g^i eds b^Tocal aealots. The 

taken in Paris which ran counter < Shantung fall outside the 

secret agreements over the Ajab ^ s an Constantinople and 

scope of this study and , Bolshevik Revolution; but the 

the Straits had been invahdated y . embarrassment and delay 

treaties with Italy and Roumama ^^er, the more es- 

throughout the conference ^d a party to them and 

pecially because the United States a . abhorrence. The 

President Wilson regarded , of balancing them against 

problem of reconciling ettoc gg particularly acute in all Central 

economic and strategic ^onsideraU r^j.ence decided on the evidence 

and Eastern Europe. In such cases A rigj^ent but inevitably tendmg 
of expert commissions, seeking a J Allied states or new 

to give the benefit of any jf both claimants were on the 

creations rather than to an ex en often showed the devastating 

side of the angels, the forms were cut off from mountain 

realism of a Solomon and galley ^ rowns for which 

pastures, villages from mar ets ® . o^-jes. It was over disputes of tlus 

they had been working-class j^r troops or auxiliaries sought 

character that armed detac .;„£g successfully. 

to pre-judge the settlement, someu conclusion of the 

Tt k hardlv surprising that suen 
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The German minority in the Teschen area hoped, in vain, that the 
Polish-Czech quarrel might call in question the whole basis on which 
the Prague government was controlling the frontier districts. In pre-war 
days Pan-German feeling had been stronger in the old towns on the 
fringe of Bohemia such as Reichenberg, Aussig and Eger than adhere 
else in the Monarchy. The Czechs took over the predominantly German 
regions of both Bohemia and Moravia before the end of 1918 and ad¬ 
ministered aU of the Sudetenland as though it were enemy temtory 
under occupation. Anti-Czech demonstrations on 4 M^^^h 1919 led to 
shooting and the loss of fifty-two German fives. To a frontier 

separating German and Czech districts would have been circuit because 
there were numerous etlinic ‘islands’; it would also have been econonu- 
caUy disastrous, as some German industrialists 
The Peace Conference therefore determined to accept the 
German frontier, except for two minor instances: an 
Hultschin, where a predominantly Czech ^ 

Germany in the Treat/ of Versailles; and a sjategic ^ 

where the town was left in Austria and the r v ay 

"" B^m^Slg the historic frontier as a 

made diree and a half million Ge^an-spe^lrmg su^ the Md 

Monarchy citizens of the Czechoslowk epu c^ p p 

and a half million). It was over dus setting up of 

Conference in a note on ao ^ay 1^9 ^at he^v^sj^ 

an ‘extremely liberal regime whic jj^-eady qualified 

Switzerland,’ although in lEe republic would have to take 

this Swiss analogy by insistmg ^^aat e ^ p^^g^rua’. There is no doubt 
into consideration‘the of guarantees of linguistic rights 

that, at the time, Benes was thin g g ^^^f3 ^^gre reflected 

and of wide powers in loc^ ’it was certainly assumed by the 

in the 1920 Czechoslovak the Peace Conference that in 

‘Commission on Czechoslovak other non-Slav nationalities 

any Caed. -SwtorW’ *= SeSs” nd the Slovaks. The 

would be as much a Teople ot o republic comprised Czechs, 

constitution, however, made it ear Germans, Magyars and Poles 

Slovaks and Ruthenes in parmers^ "L-rips although assured of equality 
living within its frontiers were minorities, alttio g 4 > 

before the law. approaches to the nationality prob- 

The distinction betwe^ the ^ demarcation of the frontiers 

lem became even more mportan ^ ^ million Magyars were included 

in Slovakia and Ruthenia, jd^rations plaj'ed a far greater part in 

within the new state. Strategic _ Ruthenia than they had 

determining the limits of Slova ' a 
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in Bohemia-Moravia. In Slovakia the ethnic boundary 
foothills of the Carpathians, with the Magyars predonmant in p 
although there were Slovak settlements along many of the river vaueys 
and a mixed population in the larger towns. Had this ethnic boun ry 
been established as a frontier it would have made west to east cot^unica 
tions through Slovakia virtually impossible and might well have 
prived the Caechoslovaks of a Danubian port. The Peace Co 
accordingly awarded Bratislava and a small demilitarized bridge ea 
south of the river to the Czechoslovaks and followed a line well to e 
south of the ethnic boundary; even so, it left pockets of some hun re 
and fifty thousand Slovaks in Hungary. Farther east, in Rutliema, there 
was a similar pattern of racial setdement and here, too, a strip o p am 
was included in the area assigned to Czechoslovakia; the Ruthenes were 
formally assured of ‘the widest autonomy compatible with the unity o 
the Republic’. The thin lizard-tail of Ruthenia was strategically importmt 
to the Czechs for three reasons: it gave them a frontier with Roumania, 
it kept a potentially hostile Poland and a potentially hostile Hungary 
apart; and it carried the frontier of the most western of Slav states nearer 
to Mother Russia, a feature which was considered advantageous in those 
days. 


Most of the work of the ‘Commission on Czechoslovak Affairs was 
completed in Paris by the early spring of 1919 but it was more than a year 
before the Treaty of Trianon was presented for signature. This delay was 
caused by political instability within Hungary, which seemed for a few 
weeks to offer a genuine revolutionary challenge to the character of the 
whole settlement. 

After the conclusion of the Belgrade armistice with Franchet d’Esp^rey 
President Mihaly Karolyi had been forced to accept in Budapest a repre¬ 
sentative of the French command. Colonel Vyx, who was ordered to 
see that its conditions were fulfilled. Thus, while Karolyi endeavoured 
to secure a number of basic democratic and social reforms, Vyx made 
certain that Hungarian troops retired from areas claimed by the Allied 
governments, including the Czechoslovak. When on 3 December 1918 
Vyx informed Kdrolyi that the Czechs had been authorized to occupy the 
Slovak territories, the Hungarian detachments were duly withdrawn, and 
a further retreat followed a second peremptory message at the end of the 
month. On 20 March 1919 Vyx handed Karolyi a note ordering Hungarian 
troops to fall back in Transylvania so as to allow the Roumanians to 
advance to a line which was, at its most western point, nearly 250 miles 
from the pre-war frontier. As Karolyi understood that the area thus 
occupied would be ceded to Roumania by the peace treaty, he determined 
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for the raUonal argument of which they were 

and by perverting a sentimental love o j- i gj intolerance 

genuiry felt) info a hatred of Sefdef Gombos. 

of Kossuth witli die intolerance of I htler. ^ ,,nliticians than Karolyi 
were more typical of the inter-war ^ sought to salvage 

or Kun - or, for that matter, those in die West wno g 

Wilson’s ideals tlirough the League of Nations. 

By the Treaty of Trianon Hungary lost when the Aus- 

territory recognized as within the ^ uia went to die Czecho- 

gleich was concluded in 1867 : Slovalda an counties, less than 

Slovak Republic; a small segment of ^ , whole of Transylvania, 

230 square miles, was assigned to Po an , northern Carpathians 

the eastern half of the Banat and a Roumania; and the 

in the region of Maramures to the . g incorporated in die Yugo- 
Voivodina (including the western Banat) ^ p^rt of historic 

Slav State, together with Croatia-Slavonw Crown. The Hungarians 

Hungary though within the Lands of e intended should be 

also ceded the port of Fiume (Rijeka) became part of Italy, 

set up as a Free City similar to Danzig Hungary, predominandy 

Finally an area of 1,300 square miles of we Austrian Repubhc 

German in racial composition, was aw« ^^j 

and subsequendy became the provmce in area than the n^p o 

The lands lost to Roumania alone resentment in Budapest 

‘Trianon’Hungary, a fact which caused p a boundaiy whic 

In the secret treaty of 1916 Brauanu Debrecen: t s e 

would have run within a few rm u some distance we 

not get, but the final fronder m road and rail route from 

natural ethnographic line so as to ensm remained m Roim an 

the Banat nordi 4 rds through Arad and Or^^^ ^ ^ n on racml 

hands It was, of ‘i^^^’.^^^Jlvania because *^ ^*er north! 
groimds at any P^rnt m^x „£ the ^ a part in the 

Szelder commumties m Ae ^^^^y^radons through Ruthenia 

m the Maramures, strategic utovided a link r.7Pr>iocIrvvToU 

final setUement; the whole f S‘°°Smth the heart of the &^osloyak 
(which it much lesembled in f the Ban« ““f 

State. In the south-west the and might wA T«chen, 

friction between Yugoslavia ant^Ro^^ ^ies had « *' 

have led to fightm^betwM^^ immediate 

£dXg"rb». JlSSSe ^ifultuml land. Ihe whole 
approaches to Belgrade an g 
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settlement left nearly two million Magyars anti Szcklcrs in Roumani. 
against twenty-five thousand Roumanians still west of the “Onucr in 
Hungar}'. Some seventy thousand Roumanians were also let witun 

Yugoslavia. _ r t, ins 

Roumania was able to annex other territories apart front these g. 

made by the Treaty of Trianon. From Austria she acquired, t ^ 
Treaty of St Germain, the Bukovina although this territory was recognize 
as Roumanian only in 1915 after it had been occupied for nearly four tears 
by units of the Roumanian army supported by a local committee in Czcm(> 
witz. In March 1920 the Supreme Council accepted the act b) tt uci 
Roumania had secured Bessarabia in the spring of 1918 as Russia 
disintegrating in defeat and revolution. Finally, the Treaty of • 
stipulated that Bulgaria should return Southern Dobrudja which t ic 
Roumanians had originally acquired after the Second Balkan ” 

lost by the terms of the separate peace of May 1918. Tlie cumulative 
of all these treaties was to secure for Roumania new territories Mm ' 
were larger both in area and in population than the old Begat (the pre-Ma.r 
kingdom). In doubling her size, however, Roumania created a con¬ 
siderable nationality problem for her political leaders; for, avhercas m 
Transylvania and the southern Bukovina the Roumanians formed a 
a majority, this was far from the case in the northern Bukovina (where the 
people were Ukrainian) or in the Dobrudja (where they were Bulgarian), 
and in Bessarabia the Roum.anians were the largest single nationality but 
formed less than half the population. Tlicre were, in all, eighteen million 
people living in the new Greater Roumania; and of these, four and a h.alf 
million were members of five distinct national minorities (Magyars, 
Germans, Ukrainians, Russians, and Bulgars). The treaties had also 
increased tire number of Ashkenazi Jews to four per cent of the popula¬ 
tion; and Roumania’s past record of anti-semitism was already so uglj 
that, on one occasion, at the Peace Conference, it prompted tlic veteran 
Dreyfusard Clemenceau to deliver a withering rebuke to Bratianu. 

The Treaty of Trianon recognized the outright succession of Croatia- 
Slavonia as constituted by the Nagoda of 1868 to the Y^ugoslav union. 
Although a powerful pressure group in Italy sought to encourage Croatian 
^paratism and made some capital out of tlie religious differences between 
Croats and Serbs, there was little likelihood of the conference going 
against the decisions of the Zagreb National Council. Yugoslav claims to 
e oivodina caused more trouble, pardy because of the conflict 'widi 
Koumama over the Banat, but also because of die Yugoslav desire to 
m u e me pocket of prelani Serbs living around the tovm of Subodca 
within tl^r state. The final frontier in this Bdeksa area of the Voivodina 
^'^b°rica (a vitaUy important railway junction) but M'ell 
u o aja, a predominantiy Magyar town claimed by PaSic in a moment 
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although they were prepared to use it as a basis for further bargaining 
since it seemed to show that the President acknowledged that the Treaty 
of London had some validity. The Yugoslavs gave up their claim to 
Trieste and Gorizia (Gorz) and succeeded in making the Italians withdraw 
their demand for northern Dalmatia although they insisted on the 
cession of the ancient city of Zara (Zadar, as it was called by the Croats). 
Nothing, however, could make them change their attitude over Fiume 
and the growing rift between Wilson and the American people in the 
summer of 1920 hardened their resolve. Eventually bi-lateral talks 
between Italy and Yugoslavia led in November 1920 to the Treaty o 
Rapallo, concluded just one week after the American Democratic Party 
had lost the Presidential Election. At Rapallo Italy was confirme in 
possession of Zara and most of Istria with Fiume constitute ^ 

City although its suburb, Susak, was placed within Yugos 
this agreement did not settle the question: there were renewe spu es 
over Yugoslav rights in the port area. Further conventions m c o er 
1922 were soon invalidated by Mussolini’s advent to power siMe 
Fascists had always shown that they had no respect or t e 
Free City; and it was only in January 1924 the ma y o 
vided for formal recognition by the Yugoslavs o . 5 

Italy in return for an assurance by Mussolini of cor ^ P settled 

4 oslavU-s ftonuers wift 

far sooner. At the end of April 1919 the Y S the Kara- 

bid to secure all southern and ^ of Klagenfurt before 

wanken Mountains in force and occupying Treaty of St 

Ae AlUes succeeded iu i^pos^g « d.e 

Germain duly gave the Yugoskvs a n ig^by ensuring that most of 
river Mur and the line of the ^the town of Marburg 

southern Styria went to Yugoslavia. ^ ^ plebiscites 

(or Maribor, as it now became). I ne J. ^for this purpose an 
would be held for the disputed area in ^ northern zone, com- 

inter-allied commission divided and a much larger southern 

prising Klagenfurt itself and the Wo zone in October 1920 

zone. When the plebiscite was heia known to 

it gave a majority in favour j^an its neighbour, no plebisdte 

contain a higher proportion or o rarinthia remained, and remains 
was ever held for the Klagenfurt j^jinority. 

today, an Austrian province witn a c trouble, although here. 

Over the Bulgarian frontier there The Treaty of NeuUly 

too, the Yugoslavs did not receive ^ j^ggedonia, adding to them the 
confirmed Serbia’s gains of 1913 ^gdlng the town of Pirot 

Strumica saUent; it ensured secured the railway along the river 

and its outlying villages, an 1 
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Timok from rifle fire, a dangerous pursuit by which the Bulgarian 
irregular comitadji had been known to demonstrate tlieir patriotism. The 
conference refused to accept Yugoslav claims to the Danubian port of 
Vidin and to tlie Dragoman Pass, possession of which would have 
dominated Sofia. The Bulgars were saved from harsher terms by the 
sympathy shown for tliem by President Wilson and Sonnino, an un¬ 
expected partnership. But not even Wilson’s efibrts could save Bulgaria s 
Aegean coastline, acquired at such cost and frustration in I 9 i 2 -i 3 - 
Almost all western Thrace was ceded by the Treaty of Neuilly to Greece, 
and Bulgaria’s hopes of turning Dedeagatch into a major seaport forced 
into that limbo of lost endeavour where the Powers had cast San Stefano 
at the Congress of Berlin. 

The Albanian settlement was held up by the failure of the Peace 
Conference to agree over the character of its government and by reper¬ 
cussions of the conflict between Italy and Yugoslavia. A not very general 
election in January 19Z0 enabled an Albanian Legislative Assembly to 
convene in Tirana two months later which, in its turn, appointed a four- 
man Council of Regency. Rather remarkably, this council secured the 
adrmssion of Albania to the League of Nations and the withdrawal of 
Italian troops, even though only a few months earlier it had appeared 
that Albania might become an Italian mandated territory. Finally in 
November 1921 the Conference of Ambassadors re-affirmed tlie pro¬ 
visional frontiers of 1913 with minor modifications; but this settlement 
was accepted only after the League had threatened action against Yugo- 
s avia for having sent troops into northern Albania and set up yet another 
impromptu republic. 


ere were two other major questions which took many years to settle 
an w ere peace could be made in the end only after renewed war: 
Tl! frontier with Turkey; and tlie Polish frontier with Russia. 

A ^ ideal of Venizelos sought realization primarily in 

sia or and is therefore outside the scope of this present study; 
ut as It had repercussions on the balance of interests within the Balkans, 
1 must e riefly noticed. Similarly, although many aspects of the Polish 
vnestion concerned regions which are today fuUy integrated in the 
oviet ruon and cannot be regarded as part of the ‘lands between,’ 
tVip post-war decade involved them momentarily in 

Tioir., ° East-Central Europe no less than other fringe areas, such as 
a a or the Dobrudja; and these events too must be recorded, 
frnmti, dilemma, although not its disastrous climax, sprang direedy 
haH of Eleutherios Venizelos. Under his leadership Greece 

oug t with vigour on the Allied side for the second half of the war, 
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eventually ousting the pro-German King Constantine in favour of his 
son Alexander in the summer of 1917- Greek demands at tlie Peace 
Conference were extensive: Thrace, northern Epirus, the Dodecanese 
archipelago, the islands in the Aegean, and the heavily Gr^k-populated 
region around Smyrna (Izmir) in Asia Minor. The British backed the 
Greeks and in May 1919 they were given permission by Ae Supreme 
Council of the Peace Conference to occupy Smyrna and its hmterland. A 
year later the Treaty of Sevres duly confirmed cession of the Smyrna area 
to tlie Greeks. It also gave them the whole of eastern Thrace, including 
the GaUipoU peninsula, and most of the Aegean islands; but the Dode¬ 
canese were handed over to Italy for eventual transfer to Greece under a 

separate convention. -r j ^ 

The Treaty of Sevres was, however, never ratified; it^s terms stirred 
up a nationalist revolution among the Turks led by Mustafa Kemal and as 
dedicated to throwing the Greeks out of Asia Mmor as the Balkan 
League had been to expel the Turks from Europe only a few pars earlier. 
The dynamism of the Kemalist revolt failed this time to kindle a msppse 
in Athens. The sudden death of King A^nder 
the defeat in elections of Venizelos and his hberalp and the tetern of 

Constantine all weakped the f^^SaV venture in Turkey 

wU inadequately supplied. A tai 

penetouon of Anatolia led to »September .pza. b, die 

reeks were thrown out of Smy y negotiated at Lausanne which 
following summer a new settlement wa & 

toreup thepmpsions of Sevres that had been 

Temtonally Lausanne secured the r (although the Dodecanese 

lost to the Greeks in Europe and earlier in the ve'J 

remained under Italian rule). A sep . jyioslems were forced 
provided for a massive forced out of Asia Minor, foUoJ^ 

leave Greece; and the last Greeks w , j hed the vengeance of rV.' 
wg the wretched thousands ^^°^f eastern Wace the Lausanne Setde^ 
Turks m 1922. By the ^^etrocessio f Republic retained a foothold in 
ment ensured that Kemal s new T and on the (demilitarilj! 

Europe. The Turkish presence ^^udes of the Balkan States in 
Straits continued to influence foe ^ opening decad 

inter-war years although in a different 7 ^ ,,.oi-,iii7.ino- of 


the 


-- century. --T j.,,inistration nau x.^x ..vx imperilled 

area m wMch Ottoman maladmint other hand, had to ar ^ 

peace of the continent. The Gree s, ^o concentrate on 

failure oftheir‘Great Ideal’; they we jg acquired from 

Balkan problems, safeguarding of populations the dech t ^ 

Treaty of Neuilly. With the exchange o p F cep 
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Greek for Turk began to die away; and the only power in south-eastern 
Europe to harbour revisionist sentiment through the 1920s and 1950s was 
Bulgaria. 

Just as the triple rivalry of Bulgar, Greek and Turk had long hampered 
any rational solution of Balkan problems, so tlie triple conflict of Polish 
historical rights, Russian Bolshevism and the nationalism of the smaller 
border peoples delayed a settlement in the East. Pilsudski himself at one 
time favoured a federation of Poles, Lithuanians and Ukrainians but the 
Polish authorities were as certain of their racial superiority as tlie Magyars 
had been in pre-war Hungary. Pilsudski had to fight for Vilna and the 
Ukraine; but after successes in Galicia in 1919 he was able to enlist the 
support of many Ukrainian nationalists against the common enemy, 
the Red Army. Pilsudski’s ‘Ukrainian Adventure’ reached its zenith in 
May 1920 when Polish and anti-communist Ukrainian troops entered 
Kiev. But in the next two months the Russians made spectacular counter¬ 
attacks; Budenny’s cavalry rolled up the southern front from Kiev to 
Galicia; and in the north the twenty-eight year old General Tukhachevsky 
began a 600-mile advance through Vilna and Minsk on Warsaw itself. 
But Tukhachevsky was not a Bonaparte: no Campo-Formio consolidated 
the triumphs of the young General. The Poles counter-attacked and by 
the end of September had thrust the Red Army back across the Niemen; a 
Polish general, Zeligowski, re-entered Vilna, determined that the Lith¬ 
uanians should be denied Pilsudsld’s home city (even though historically 
it had formed Lithuania’s capital). On 18 October the extraordinarily 
fluid campaign ended with an armistice of near-exliaustion. Direct 
negotiations began between Poland and Russia and in March 1921 the 
Treaty of Riga established a frontier following closely along the line on 
wMch Polish troops had halted: from the Dvina in the north it ran west of 
Minsk to the Roumanian frontier on the Dniester. About five million 
Ul^amians and Byelo-Russians were thus left within the new Poland. 

The Supreme Coundi of the Peace Conference, the later ambassadorial 
conferences and the League of Nations all made faltering attempts to 
prevent the Poles from gobbling up more territory in the east than they 
CO igest. The Poles rejected an offer in November 1919 of a twenty- 
tive year mmdate for east Galicia in which the Ukrainians would have 
enjoyed a Ngh degree of autonomy; and they would have notliing to do 
with the et^c boundary proposed by the Allied experts and subsequently 
known as the Curzon Line, for this would have left most of the Ukrainians 
an ye o- ussians to the Soviets. In February 1923 the League made one 
as attempt to secure a Statute of Autonomy for east Galicia, but Polish 
left- compromise; and the whole region was 

' unfettered hands. Most Ukrainians, and the Soviet 
authonties as well, remained unreconciled to the Polish frontiers; but 
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for many years tliey were powerless to change them. Similarlv i 
the League recognized Poland’s acquisition of Vilna in MarclA’o-.. f ’ 
Litliuanian RepubUc was never prepared to accept its loss- but InAV^ if 
Lidiuania was far too small to challenge the Polish conquests ^ ^ 


Between tlie wars disillusioned idealists and tlie champions of 
revision protested that tlie Peace Settlement made a niocke'^r ^fcaty- 
principle of self-determination. Even at tlie most generous 
national minorities constituted nearly a third of tlie population 
and Czechoslovakia, over a quarter of the population of Rouma ' 
almost an eightli of the population of Yugoslavia; and in some^c^^}^”'^ 
states it was by no means certain that a majority of die component ‘ 
nations would have approved of the new structure had they been 
express their will in a completely free vote. Six-and-a-half million G * ^ 
were neidier citizens of the German Republic nor of Austria, more h 
five million Ukrainians were outside the Soviet empire, and three n ‘ir 
Magyars were beyond the frontiers of Hungar}^ There were consid^^ 
minorities of Albanians in Yugoslavia and, to a lesser extent, in ^ 
and a high proportion of Bulgars in Yugoslav and Greek Macedon/^^^^’ 
in Greek Thrace. The Yugoslavs in their turn could coinpj^-j, 

Slovenes left beyond the Italian frontier in Istria and the Austn* • ^ 
Carinthia. Over the whole area of East-Central Europe it is probahl ^ 
one person in five was a member of a national minority: some a ^ 
their position; some voiced their hostility from the earliest 
many grew to resent it through years of frustrating inequality. 
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The peacemakers themselves were aware of the imperfections of their 
work and of the dangers inherent in the settlement. It presupposed the 
lasting elimination of Germany and Russia from their traditional arena of 
contest; and much of the diplomacy in the inter-war years sought to 
retain this rare situation. But there were other possibilities for righting 
grievances which might lead to a new conflict. The Covenant of the 
League of Nations was attached to each of the five Paris treaties: and 
Article 19 provided that ‘the Assembly may from time to time advise the 
reconsideration by members of the League of Treaties which have become 
inapplicable and the consideration of international conditions whose 
continuance might endanger the peace of the World’. If no action was 
ever taken under this Article, the fault hardly lies with the statesmen of 
Paris. Similarly, the peacemakers sought to protect the minorities by a 
series of special treaties guaranteeing to them equality before the law, 
religious freedom and linguistic and cultural rights. Each state in East- 
Central Europe, whether a new creation, an ex-ally or an ex-enemy, had to 
sign treaties of this character except for those on the fringe of the area, 
Russia, Germany and Italy: the Russians were outside the system: the 
Germans gave a guarantee of this nature for Upper Silesia; and Italy was 
exempted as a Great Power with traditions of democratic justice who 
it was mistakenly assumed would grant all her peoples these basic rights 
as a matter of course. 

Attempts were also made to offset the economic malaise created by the 
settlement. The Czechs were offered special transit rights in Hamburg and 
Stettin and the Yugoslavs in Salonika. Both the Treaty of St Germain 
and the Treaty of Trianon included clauses providing for preferential 
tariffs, over a period of five years, between Austria, Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary; unfortunately, these arrangements remained inoperative 
because of the intensity of political feeling in the early 1920s. It is hard to 
avoid the conclusion Aat these remedies, such as they were, could never 
have led to any significant improvement in conditions even had the 
will to make them function been present at the time. 

After half a century it is clear that the Peace Settlement had more 
endumg qualities than its earlier critics admitted. Paradoxically, the 
principal destruction to its provisions was caused by the Great Power 
which made fewest pleas for ‘revision’ in the inter-war years; but it must 
be remembered that Russia did, after all, lose more territory than any 
c^er state by the events of 1917 to 1921. Apart from Russia’s westward 
tMust m Ae 1940s and its repercussions on Poland, the frontiers have 
c ^ged litde although nemesis eventually overtook the greed of the 
ta an chauvinists in the Adriatic. The number of nationalities which 
enefited from the various treaties was greater than those which suffered, 
an It IS probable that, given the temper of the times and the excessively 
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confused ethnic pattern in the major areas of dispute, no fairer or more 
equitable system could have been devised by any gathering of victors 
from a long and bitter war. Yet, in retrospect, the settlement seems less of 
a historical climacteric than in the period between the wars when it was 
so widely denounced and violently challenged. The new ordering of 
Europe too often involved a mere change in management: old com¬ 
plications re-appeared in a fresh setting. It is, for example, ironical that 
one of the creations of 1918, the Yugoslav State, should have comprised 
nine nationalities whereas the much-maligned ‘Historic Hungary’ of 
pre-war days held only seven; and the difference in attitude between a 
Serbian nationalist of the 1930s and a Magyar nationalist of the 1900s 
requires a nicety of distinction which only the most skilful exponent of 
political semantics could seek to explain. ^Xffiat was re-shaped in 1919-20 
was the map of Europe, not the habits of its peoples. 
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The simultaneous eclipse of both Russia and Germany made the 1920s 
a decade of opportunity for the states which lay bet\veen them. Never 
before had the Western Slavs or the Southern Slavs or the peoples of the 
Roumanian provinces been given the opportunity of achieving social 
cohesion and unity free from external pressure; and it was many centuries 


since there had been a Vistulan state of such size and potential as tlie new 
Polish Republic. Even the defeated Bulgars had the rare prospect of 
choosing political affiliations by domestic policy rather than by foreign 
alignment, while if the Magyars could recognize a national purpose which 
was not aggressively revisionist, they might perceive that Hungary', too, 
was at last enjoying a genuine, if truncated, independence. It was a 
period in which constitutional lawyers looked towards the West, and 
particularly to France, for the blueprint of a parliamentary system; 
and in each of the six states (except Hungary) deputies were elected on a 
broad franchise by ballots which, originally, respected individual liberty. 
At first there was no shortage of political parties, particularly in Czecho¬ 
slovakia and Poland where systems of proportional representation were 
written into the constitutions. Seventeen parties sat in the Czechoslovak 
Chamber of Deputies of 1920 — twenty-two had contested the elections — 
and fourteen in the Polish Sejm. There were twelve in the Yugoslav 
Skupstina, nine in the Bulgarian Sobranjie and so many in the Roumanian 
Chamber that they defy precise classification. AU tliese attempts to 
consolidate unity on a basis of positive parliamentarianism were sincere 
in origin and, given the political climate of these years, readily compre¬ 
hensible. Unfortunately, the grafting of alien institutions on to political 
bodies of native growth was bound to produce turmoil and facilitate the 
spread of corrupt practices. Moreover, in each of the states there were 
mfii^ntial groups who resented the very existence of the governmental 
machme and who sought to engineer the coUapse of the parliamentary 
system, and by the end of the decade the democratic ideal seemed ir- 
re^emably tarnished everywhere except Czechoslovakia. 

e stories of the six countries have much in common in the 1920s: 
a p ase of revolutionary disturbance; a period of democratic experiment; 
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through some progressive measures of factory legislation in 1919- The 
Yugoslavs, too, introduced an eight-hour day and clarified the status of 
trade unions. But, in general, working conditions remained primitive 
and the proletariat drifted naturally towards the Left. 

The ruling classes in each of tlic six countries shared tlie universal 
fear of ‘Bolshevism,’ a bogey made real for Central Europe by the Kun 
regime in Hungary' and the Marxist inclinations of the worlcers in Vienna. 
It is difficult to assess the extent of the Communist appeal in tlie early 
twenties. There was certainly a powerful Communist party in Bulgaria, 
which gained a quarter of the votes cast in the 1919 election and winch for 
four years was able to organize Marxist associations with considerable 
freedom. In Czechoslovakia a separate Communist part}' only came into 
being in 1921 with a secession from die largest of Czech parties, the 
Social Democrats; but, even so, tlie Communists polled nearly a million 
votes in the next parliamentary election (1925) and continued to gain 
substantial support up to the crisis of 1938. The Yugoslav Communists 
gained dramatic successes in 1919-20, emerging as the strongest party at 
the mumcipal elections in Belgrade, Zagreb, Ni§ and Uzice and winning 
fifty-eight seats in the Constituent Assembly, where they were the third 
largest party. Tliey had, however, inlierited from such movements as 
‘Young Bosnia’ a terrorist wing and its existence was used as an excuse 
by the government to issue the notorious Oh^jiana decree of December 
1920 severely curtailing all Marxist activities. An attempt to assassinate 
Regent Alexander in June 1921 followed within a month by tlie murder 
of the minister who had introduced the Obv^nana, hElorad Draskovic, led 
to the passage of an even stiffer ‘Law for the Defence of tlie State,’ wliich 
forced the Yugoslav communist movement to go underground. Although 
there was much social tension in Roumania and a general strike in October 
1920, the Roumaman Communist Party never acliieved a wide following 
and was severely repressed soon after its formation and declared illegal 
in 1924. The Polish commumsts suffered from the effects of the Red Army 
invasion in 1920 but gained a limited success in the municipalities for a 
number of years thereafter. On the other hand, in Hungary there was 
vutually no organized communist movement after the collapse of the 
Kun Soviet and the White Terror. When in 1925 the Comintern sought to 
revive the Hungarian Party and sent two agents to Budapest, both were 
swiftly arrested and sentenced to long terms of imprisonment. One of 
the agents was Matyas Rakosi who was, in time, to gain an even greater 

notoriety than Bela Kun. 

. ^ reality, the Marxist movements never menaced the existing order 
m any of these six countries between 1920 and the westward thrust of the 
e ^ rmy in the Second World War. There were isolated acts of terrorism, 
mutiny and even insurrection but scientific socialism remained funda- 
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mentally as alien to the character of Eastern Europe in the inter-war 
years as the democratic guarantees wliich had been written into the paper 
constitutions. Potentially tire most serious challenge to the bourgeois 
ruling groups came, not from the Marxist Left, but from the peasant 
parties which, from modest origins at the turn of the century were swept 
into positions of astonisliing influence by the new mood of the agrarian 
workers on their return from the wars. The Bulgarian Agrarian Union 
of Stamboliisky, the Croatian Peasant Party of Radic and the Roumanian 
National Peasant Party of htihalache and Maniu conjured up, for a time, 
the image of a ‘Green Rising’ in the Balkans in which the workers on the 
land would defeat the twin evils which the towns sought to impose on 
them - Big Business and Bolshevism. Nor was this movement limited to 
the Balkan lands. In Poland the Piast Party of Witos and the Wyzwolenie 
Party of Dabski, though divided from each other until 1931 by conflicting 
views on clericalism, maintained a persistent demand for genuine land 
reforms; and in Czechoslovakia the Agrarian Party under Svehla and 
Hodza secured an eight-hour day for all agricultural labourers and estab¬ 
lished links between the producers’ cooperatives in the cotmtryside and 
the consumers’ cooperatives in the towns. The Czech Agrarians tended, 
however, to shed their peasant origin and became associated with the 
conmercial classes and particularly with banking interests. A similar 
criticism might be made of the Serb Agrarian Party while the Small¬ 
holders Party in Hungary represented only the more prosperous medium¬ 
sized landowners - the counterpart to the Russian kulaks — and had little 
appeal to the peasant masses. Significantly, the ‘green’ movement could 
make no progress in the most northern provinces of Yugoslavia where the 
loyalty of aU classes was given to the specifically Roman Catholic or¬ 
ganization of Monsignor Korosec, the Slovene Peoples’ Party; and to the 
rmrth of the Danube Monsignor Hlinka kept a no less powerful hold on 
^ aspirations of his co-religionists among the Slovaks. 

The peasant parties were unique to East-Central Europe. They never 
spread south of the Balkan range to Greece (where less than half of the 
popu ation gained its livelihood from agriculture) and attempts to form 
simi ar political groups in France, Bavaria and Holland came to nothing. 
Some observers in the West argued that the growth of political con- 
saousness among the rural masses was a major historical event, as 
rnomentous as the rise of the middle classes in previous centitries; and 
t ey particularly applauded the peasants’ rejection of the code of values 
accepted by industrial society and their soundly pacifist denunciation of 
armies and armaments. Yet in retrospect the weaknesses of the peasant 
rnovement are clearly apparent. The grievances of individual workers on 
1 always local and particular, and their enemies unscrupulous 

an or s> grasping money-lenders or bumbling bureaucrats; their natural 
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sense of independence precludes a comprehensive national policy. As the 
war receded so their vision became more limited and once their lea^ders 
began to concern themselves with broad issues they inevitably cut t ern 
selves off from what were, literally, the grass roots of the movement, 
wide gulf opened up between the peasantry and its spokesmen, oreover, 
village communities are not even in themselves socially co or t e 

distinction between the wealthy and successfrd and the wretc e y 
is sufficiently clear to arouse resentment and envy. The peasants e an 
easy prey to the tactics of the old ruling classes; they were attac e 
exploited by crown, army, lawyers and even by the ur an J , 
was one of the tragedies of the inter-war years that t ^ ^ 

should have failed to achieve mastery at the beginning o ^ 
experiments; only the Czechoslovak Agrarians rername in p 
leng^th of time, and then solely as members of a ^a^ tmn. 

The most remarkable episode of peasant uimcplf was the 

gove^n^en. of ,5:5 to t/t, in 

archetype of the agrarian leader, combinmg Verminous 

with the anti-urban invective of ^^'^^f^hey were members of the 

parasites’ in the towns, irrespective “ acts of his ministry 

bourgeois class or the proletariat; and one undertake ten days 

was to pass a law msisting that every ci 

physical labour, compulsory and there were severe 

peasantry was exempted from most ^„„/:„-nared goods cheap and 
levies on aU capital: price control kep “ .^j^Partycouldbeappoin- 

foodstuffs dear; and only members of e g ^^^utryside. Although 

ted to governmental administrative posts liberties and made no 

Stamboliisky professed respect for ^ called the railwaymen 

attempt to proscribe the commumsts w ^ , towards the old political 

out on strike in 1920, he showed scant symp^^ threat of court 

leaders, curbing their parliamentary °PP y^t although incorrigibly 
martial for their wartime 1 benefit to four fifths of the 

partisan and arbitrary, his rule broug ^ j ^ land reform severely 
population: rural education leapt on ^11 the peasants in the 

limiting the size of estates . fthough, after Stamboliisky’s 

country cultivated holdings of their ^bat they had received). 

faU, they were made to pay heavily i in the Sobranjie 

In April 1923 the Agrarians the holding of a referendum 

and Stamboliisky, unwisely, be|m ^p^^s and the army struck first: 
on the future of the monarchy. capital, there was a bloodless 

on 9 June, while Stamboliisky was resistance in the countryside until 
coup in Sofia. For four days there • ^^^j^red witli protmacd sadism. 
Stamboliisky himself was ‘ tch their two rivals slaughter each 

The communists were prepared to 
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other. When they themselves attempted an insurrection in September, 
it was suppressed witli similar bestiality. Possibly as many as ten thousand 
Bulgars were killed that summer and autumn; and the reins of power were 
left firmly in the hands of the officer class and its spokesman, Colonel 
Volkov. Peasant rule had given way to the politics of murder. It was a 
pattern other countries were to follow, though never to the same excess. 


Stamboliisky s death was, at least in part, a consequence of his faith in 
international collaboration as a fundamental principle of agrarian philo¬ 
sophy. He had always believed that the surest way of guaranteeing peace 
in the Balkans was to create a federal South Slav union of wliich Bulgaria 
was to be as much a unit as Serbia or Croatia; and, less than a month 
before his murder, he had reached agreement with the Yugoslav govern¬ 
ment on joint measures to combat the renewal of IlMRO terrorism in 
Macedonia. Cooperation with Belgrade still seemed treason to King 
I^ris and his officers who, throughout the 1920s, continued to press for 
a rogation of the Treaty of NeuUly and for international recognition of 
Bulgaria s claim to primacy in Macedonia. In this intransigent attitude 
t ey were, unfortunately, far closer to the general mood of Europe than 
tarn t) s y, for there were few political leaders who regarded the 
peace settlement as final and even fewer witii the courage to call for 
reconc anon raffier than for revision. Fear and a spirit of revenge 
, Eastern European peoples despite all the 

high hopes of the League ideahsts in Geneva. 

The first combinations between the victorious powers were made 
even e ore t e eace Conference had broken up. Roumania and Poland, 
acutely conscious of the numerical strength of the Red Army to their east, 
tWti^ ^ ^ tn tary convention in 1919 and the Roumanians indicated 
t they were always prepared to work with the Yugoslavs and the Czechs 
was any risk of a Habsburg restoration in Hungary, which might 
tVmt ° Transylvania. At the time it seemed to Benes 

inrlnr-i possibiUty of influential groups on the Paris Bourse 

^ ^ Orsay to make Hungary the favoured client of 

^ was because of clumsy French intrigues with 

“August 1920 the Czechs and Agoslavs 
attach oi- ^ which was operative in case of a Hungarian 

j ^ ® restoration. A Hungarian journalist scornfully 
as ‘the T in-l nations whom the Magyars despised 

originally ceflned*^^*^*^^ ' outlasted the derision in which it was 

sofl^v AlUance was extended to Roumania in the 

P g f 1921 when the former King-Emperor Charles crossed into 
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western Hungary in an abortive attempt to claim liis throne. On tliat 
occasion a formal military convention was signed between the three 
states and the scope of the Yugoslav-Roumanian understanding was 
extended to a guarantee of the terms of the Neuilly Treaty (for die 
Yugoslavs already had litde confidence in Stamboliisky s ability to voice 
the true will ofthe Bulgarian State). 

To the north, Polish diplomats too were aedve. In the ° repeate 
rumours of secret Russo-German collaboradon - a fear w ic , it is now 
clear, was amply jusdfied - diey were anxious to safeguar t e position 
of their nation between the two fallen giants. In Februaiy 1921 su s ti 
accordingly secured a treaty of alUancc, including a military convention, 
with France; and a month later he signed a formal agreement with 
Roumania guaranteeing the frontiers of the two countries agams 
Russian attack. But PUsudski refused to commit Poland to action m case 
of a Hungarian incursion into Transylvania. He had no quarrel with ±e 
Horthy government and, indeed, saw it as a possible 
Cxechs, for relations between Warsaw and P^^gue remaine ’ 
though Benes made several friendly overtiires. The T^^Jen ^ 
rankled; and there was ^ pai^f^ady “diw® 

Javorina, a village on the frontier high in th between 

both countries attached a disproportionate sigm c . period 

Caechoslovakia and Poland continued throug .jj 

despite repeated efforts by the of the whole of Eastern 

From 1923 onwards the . suspicion and antagonism of 

Europe increasingly refiected the f ^ud Italy. OriginaUy 

two Great Powers peripheral to the ^ revived Germany, 

the French, who thought prm^ily of se ^ jy^ ^ northern sector, 
were not so interested in the Danubi alliance with 

finding in Poland both a partial su s . French people had 

tsarist Russia and a partner for whose T<-osciuszko. French concern 
shown a traditional regard | formulation of a clear policy 

with German reparations dHaye o- _:cuantiv, the first links were 
towards the Little Entente Powers, g possess a 

forged with Czechoslovakia, the o y ^ Franco-Czecho- 

German frontier, in the ^e of the sfafus quo, was signed in 

Slovak Treaty, providing for m that the French were 

January 1924. It '■^‘'®.“°’',^^uniries of Roumania and only in 1927 - 
prepared to underwrite the b armistice - that a treaty of friend- 

on the ninth anmversary of toe Yugoslavia. Thereafter French 

ship was signed between ^a Danube until at least 1934 and 

political tonce Xved a considerable role in orpnizing the 

the French General Staff P jg, There had, in fact, always been a 

miUtary resources of the Little tintemc 
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powerful group at the War h'linistry which favoured mili tary links with 
the Successor States, in the Franchet d’Esperey tradition, but its most 
influendal spokesmen tended in the 1920s to find themselves engaged in 
the affairs of North Africa. 

After Mussolini’s advent to power in November 1922 the Italians were 
able to steal a march on the French in Central Europe. Rome disliked the 
possibility of a Flabsburg restoration as much as Prague or Belgrade, 
and the fascists delighted in emphasizing the alleged historic links with 
‘Latin’ Roumania. A treaty with Yugoslavia in January 1924 pledged 
‘support and cordial collaboration’ and was followed by a similar accord 
with the Czechs; close contacts were made with the Roumanians in 
1926, largely as a result of the admiration shown by General Averescu, 
the Roumanian prime minister, for the way in which Mussolini was 
revitalizing the Italian people. As yet Mussolini treated Hungarian over¬ 
tures with marked coolness, partly because he had no wish to encourage 
revision in any formerly Habsburg territories but even more because he 
sensed that patronage of Horthy would drive the Little Entente powers 
irretrievably into the French camp. 

To some extent the advantages won by Mussolini’s diplomacy in the 
Successor States were illusory. There was little enough that Italy could 
o er them, apart from fair words and bombastic gestures - no commercial 
or economic ties of any value, no military expertise, no influence at 
Geneva comparable to that wielded by the French or the British. And, as 

e prospect of a Habsburg restoration receded, so Mussolini’s own 
^binons m the Balkans opened up old wounds which had barely healed. 
His interest m the southern Adriatic, as shown by the bludgeoning 
treatment o Greece in the so-called ‘Corfu Incident’ of 1923 - when the 
ta an eet ombarded and occupied the Greek island of Corfu to avenge 
t e mur er o an Italian general, allegedly by Greek irregulars - and by 
rene\TC talian activity in Albania, necessarily alarmed the Yugoslavs, 
who had only resigned themselves to the loss of Fiume with a heavy 
u Mussolini had begun to encourage the IMRO terrorists 

e-ien e ore tie downfall of the Agrarian government in Bulgaria: he 
1 as a most certainly aware of the plot which led to Stamboliiskys murder; 
and by the imddle of the decade, IMRO was receiving both arms and 
in \r^ Stoking the glowing embers of insurrection 

Y ^ intriguing in Albania, Mussolini convinced the 
tbnv 1^ ^ e was aiming at the dissolution of their kingdom, and 

closer and closer association between the Little 
rcqpn-nti Italians accordingly abandoned their earlier 

Italvin treaty of cooperation was signed between Hungary and 

in tbr* r Hungarians were accorded commercial facilities 

p rt of Flume, a crowning insult to the Yugoslavs. Wlien, in the 
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following January, Austrian customs officials discovered a consignment 
of Italian machine-gun parts wliich were being smuggled into Hungary 
in defiance of treaty limitations on the Hungarian army, the C2echs too 
assumed that Mussolini had opted for the revisionist camp. The Duce 
himself spoke out in support of Hungarian national aspirations in the 
summer of 1928 and the pattern of the diplomatic game became, at last, 
sharply defined: France would support those countries which had been 
satisfied by the settlement of 1919—20; and Italy would champion those 
with a grievance. It was a division of interests which might have been 
predicted as soon as the peace treaties were signed. 

There were occasion^ attempts in the 1920s to achieve some under¬ 
standing between the Little Entente powers and their disaffected neigh¬ 
bour, Hungary. Even as early as December 1920 conversations were held 
between the Czechs and Hungarians over a possible adjustment of the 
frontier in Slovakia. Benes, however, while prepared to retrocede some 
areas which were almost totally Magyar in composition, insisted as a 
prime condition of any agreement that Hungary should renounce further 
claims for treaty revision; and the Hungarian government was far too 
obsessed with the injustice of the Trianon settlement to consider sue 
an assurance. Neither Horthy nor his ministers felt qmte so harsWy 
towards the Serbs as they did towards the Czechs; a treaty o rien s p 
between Hungary and Yugoslavia, proposed by the Makars in 192 , 
was, however, never even drafted for the simple reason that when ffie 
negotiators began talking they found - though it was * 

brfoB they would admit It - ttot dtey were an^g 
was e,.^y UtUe prespeet of «““*"A“owSt 
after a Roumanian move m 1927 to expropn gy . Lord 

Transylvania had caUed forth the wrath ^ rneJber of the 



UHL —-- ' ,-,odation witn tiuenaresr. 

was preferable at any time to a partial acc Czechoslovakia, 

The rift between Hungary, on me each year 

Yugoslavia and Roumania, on the other, Mj^„Qess to consider a 
that passed. Quite apart frona the genera tiie growth of 

more equitable drawing of internation problems, the field in 

tariff walls hindered cooperation over eco ^ Central European 
which it would have been most bene aa^^ X^eague of Nations, with 
peoples. AU four countries were a seat on its Council, and 

one or other of the Little Entente League than the Czech foreign 

few men worked more devotedly though the Little Entente 

minister from 1918 to i935>,Edvardhe^^^^^^ ^ proposals put forward 
Was willing to incorporate in its 0"^“ . was never any attempt 

by the Lefgue for peaceful eoIIabou.t.ou. 
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made at Geneva for reconciliation with Hungary, still less for imple¬ 
mentation of Article 19 of the Covenant, with its provisions for ‘re¬ 
consideration ... of treaties which have become inapplicable’. It is a 
gloomy commentary on the dashed hopes of the 1920s that precisely ten 
years to the month in which this Article was drafted the Little Entente 
held the first of a series of military conferences to discuss war-plans for 
operations in the Danube basin should Hrmgary disturb the peace. 

The Little Entente was never as hostile to the Weimar Republic as to 
Hungary. Neither the Yugoslavs nor the Roumanians had any quarrel 
with the German democrats and Czechoslovakia was able to maintain 
good relations with Berlin even though the German press was, from time 
to time, suspicious of Franco-Czech friendship and tended to revive the 
old^ accusation of ‘encirclement’. The German authorities cooperated 
amicably enough with the Czechs over the free port area permitted to 
them in Hamburg; and they also tried to control the rabidly Pan-German 
groups that plotted ‘Freedom for the Sudetenland’ from across the frontier 
m Saxony. Benes, for his part, contributed to the lessening of tension in 
1925 which was symbolized by the Locarno Pact and, in the following year, 
e^^s one of the principal advocates of Germany’s entry into the League. 
The Czechs would also have liked to secure an imderstanding between 
the Little Entente and Russia, but not even Benes was able to carry his 
partners with him on this issue: relations between the Roumanian and 
o-net governments were hampered by major problems such as the status 
ot Fessarabia and minor irritants such as the retention in Russia of Queen 
* jewe s, and the Yugoslavs flatly rejected all contact with any 
rptrf because of their sovereign’s detestation of the 

gimewhich^d butchered the Tsar’s family. None of the Little Entente 
diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union until the 
wnc f ^ of peace, and in Belgrade a ‘White’ Russian Legation 

was stiU funcuomng when the Second World War began. 

on vulnerable of the new nations, Poland, remained 

Rusl Tr neighbours - Germany, 

Rcoiib'lir ^d Czechoslovakia. No foreign minister in the Weimar 

scttlemnnf^^^ recognize the German-Polish frontier as a final 

teed the ^ Treaties of 1925, which guaran- 

Znf tl Z f excluded the boiidaries 

preted bv and in Poznania and Silesia was inter- 

rccoverv'^of tl convmcing evidence that Germany would seek 

Soviet Russia. Polish “ combination with 

corridor to r»nr. * j i_ extremists inflamed passions along the 

bitter tariff war i ‘countries were responsible for a particularly 

region In Dct-e \ ^ economic crisis throughout the 

region. In December 1927 Pilsudski did, indeed, seek to induce the most 
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conciliatory of German foreign ministers, Gustav Stresemann, to begin 
negotiations for an understanding between the two states; but Stresemann 
brushed aside even this tentative overture. Pilsudski’s habitual answer to 
demonstrations of German revisionist sentiment was to order elaborate 
mili tary manoeuvres along the western frontiers. It was a cumbersome 
method of keeping the peace, effective only so long as Germany was in 
the grip of domestic crises and unable to count on Soviet intervention 
in the east. 

Fortunately for Poland tension with Germany and tension with Russia 
never coincided in this period. There was some risk of another war 
between Poland and her eastern neighbour in 1927 when the Soviet 
minister in Warsaw was assassinated by a member of a counter-revo¬ 
lutionary emigre organization towards which the Polish authorities had 
shown a rash benevolence. On this occasion the Lithuanians supported 
the Russians because of resentment at Pohsh treatment of their com¬ 
patriots around Vilna (which the Russians, in a treaty signed in the 
previous year, had ostentatiously recognized as Lithuanian territory). 
But neither of the principal antagonists was prepared to renew the conflict 
of 1920 and, with Maxim Litvinov gradually taking over'responsibility 
for Soviet foreign policy from Chicherin, relations between Russia and the 
cordon of states on her western borders began to improve steadily. In 
February 1929 Poland joined the Baltic States (Latvia, Lithuania and 
Estonia) and Roumania in adhering to the so-called 'Litvinov Protocol’, 
by which Russia and her neighbours renounced aggressive acts across the 
Soviet frontiers. Few people beUeved that general undertakings of this 
character increased the prospects of a lasting peace, but at least the 
Protocol afforded its signatories a respite from costly sabre-rattling by 
putting old causes of friction into cold storage; and in July 1952 the Poles 
went even further than the terms of the Protocol and concluded a non¬ 
aggression pact with Russia. , V J 

Throughout the mzos PoUsh foreign poHcy had rehed on three basic 
assumptions: the willingness of the Great Powers to maintain the 
Versaflles settlement; the continued vaUchty of *e alhance with France, 
with its guarantee of mihtary assistance if Russia or ermany launched 
an unprovoked attack on the Polish State; and the_ general security 
offered Poland by membership of the League of NaUons. At the end 
of the decade, with Germany sustained by Locarno assurances 
and playing a major role at Geneva, only the French alli^ce seemed a 
pillar of support and even that was weakened m Pilsudsla s eyes by the 
constant respect shown in Paris to every wish of Dr Benes. Inevitably the 
Poles turned towards more traditional methods of diplomacy, seeking to 
play off their powerful neighbours agamst each other rather than be 
gripped in a vice of their own manufacture. Unfortunately there was little 
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enough the Poles were prepared to offer in return for agreement, and far 
too much that could be taken away. 


The domestic policies of all these six coimtries both reflected changes in 
the international balance and helped to upset it, primarily because so 
much of the tension resulted from problems of national minorities. The 
least homogeneous state was Czechoslovakia, where the Czechs had to 
gain 4 e cooperation of the Slovaks and Ruthenes while, at the same time, 
securing acceptance of the new order by the former master-peoples, the 
Germans and Magyars; but it was in Yugoslavia that the national issue 
overs adowed aU other matters, whether narrowly political or social and 
economic.^ In Poland and Roumama, where there were large Jewish 
communities as well as national minorities, these questions differed in 
c aracter, and in Hungary and Biflgaria the humiliation of recent defeats 
^ stimulation of national pride so that rulers and 

e sttacted from pressing matters of social justice and tempted 

to interfere m their neighbours’affairs. 

the Czechoslovak Constitution of 1920 was in most respects 
° ‘^etnocracy, it was fundamentally centralist in character. 
■;n boundaries of the Habsburg Monarchy were abolished 

‘Czechoslovak Nation’ and the 
whirli ir j ^^tity-six administrative districts in each of 

and in ^ a there should be a councU, in part nominated 

into thp^rnn ^ Statute of Autonomy for Ruthenia was written 

the same tirnp Benes had promised at the Peace Conference. At 

in the court-! ^ V, permitted the use of a minority language 

by at least colleges within any area where it was spoken 

Aeir naSe ro- Sf population. ParHamentary deputies might use 
of the constitutor^ ^ .i ^ addressing the Chamber; and the final article 
All these nmvicii ^ if denationalization’ a criminal offence. 

Treaties dthm closely the stipulations in the Minorities 

seSst cmsNrf • introduced safeguards against 

to preserve the^repubUr^^ integrity of the state. These measures 

leader. Dr Lodvmann ^^^^“lueutly justified: for the Sudeten German 
in 1922 that ‘He wVi Auen, was prepared to declare in parliament 

DepTO Jo ““ •*** <!«•)' of. Gorman 

Proddon, “tea a misLko.’ 

^ve to the menarp i* r • figure above party strife, was fully 

had once sair^ a^tTpeech. ’in 19^9 he 

for us. If we win tVip n ’ r problem is the most important 

alities.’ Relations berrop^^fu ^ state we shall win the other nation- 

elations between the Czechoslovak administration and the : 


; non- 
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Slav minorities improved rapidly during the 1920s although in the early 
years there were frequent complaints of discrimination, especially in the 
application of the Land Reform and in recruitment for employment in the 
public services. By 1926 the Sudeten German attitude had mellowed 
sufficiently for one of their parliamentary representatives to join the ruling 
coalition and, imtil the growth of the Nazi movement in the thirties, a 
majority of Sudeten German deputies always thereafter supported the 
government. The German Social Democrats, in particular, made a 
distinctive, but positive, contribution to the political life of the republic. 
The Magyars were less easily reconciled and, indeed, were subjected to 
far pettier acts of contempt than the Germans. There were never more 
than ten Hungarian deputies in parliament and some of them were 
representatives of the Left, as hostile to Horthy’s Hungary as to Masaryk s 
Czechoslovakia. 

The Slovak people, especially the peasant^, were far slower in accepting 
the unitary state than Masaryk, who was himself of part Slovak ancestry, 
had anticipated during his negotiations with their emigrant brothers in 
the United States in the spring of 1918. Originally the Slovaks were not so 
much hostile to the new political order as indifferent and confused, an 
tactful hant^ling mi ght have won their active support. Unfortunately in 
May 1919 Milan Stefanik, the air ace who was also chief Slovak spokesman 
in the Neii^ Europe cirde, was killed when his plane crashed in t e 
Lower Carpathians as he was returning to a hero’s reception at Bratislava. 
In that crudal period no other Slovak leader had both the personahty 
to fire his compatriots and the confidence of Masaryk and Benes, although 
in due course the agrarian, Milan Hodza, and the social democrat, van 
Derer, won wide support in both halves of the republic. But in ^ 9^9 
the Slovaks, astounded by a sudden invasion of admimstrators, o ci s 
and school-teachers from the Czech provinces, tmne natur Y 
advice and poHtical instruction to the few educated members of tha 
community, the men of God. In Protestant towns sue as ra ® , 

Lutheian pastors had a long tradition of 

the prindple of the unitary state was welcomed even if there 

of to detdled structure; Lt In the far larger Roman Catholicjmd ar^s 

toe priests were 

dl to '"?„„°Tt£ tocrS^cafend authorities in placing the 
caused by the action ot tne i^zecn cuu rnnntpr 

CathoUc high sch^ls footSls ffie priests were almost 

Magyarophil teaching. ^ ‘Slovak People’s Party’. There were, 

local agents for Monsignor^ka^^Sj^^^k^ SlLakia - which 

of course, a numbe g voting for the centralist Czecho- 

fto,ak“pai5et!"2rHlinL’s followers consistendy poDed just under 
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half a million votes at each election from 1925 to 1935 and the People’s 
Parly remained the largest single political organization in Slovakia. 

Living condidons in Slovakia improved out of all recognition during 
the 1920s: there was better social legislation, better housing, more schools 
and cultural institutions and greater freedom of political and religious 
expression than there had been under Hungarian rule. Nevertheless, one 
wing of the People’s Party cooperated secretly with the enemies of the 
Czechoslovak State and received both encouragement and money from 
Hungar}' and, to a much lesser extent, from Poland. But Hlinka himself, 
though indignant that Slovakia was not regarded in Prague as ‘ripe for 
self-government,’ endeavoured to improve relations between the two 
main regions of the republic. In 1927 he authorized two members of the 
party to enter tlie ruling coalition and they served in the government for a 
couple of years (although one of these ministers. Father Joseph Tiso, was 
to acliievc later notoriety as Hitler’s puppet in Slovakia). A modus vivettdi 
was concluded with the Vatican early in 1928 and friction between Czechs 
and Slovaks was beginning to lessen when in the summer of 1929 one of 
Hlinka s staunchest supporters. Professor Tuka, was put on trial and 
sentenced to fifteen years imprisonment for treasonable contacts with the 
Hungarians. Although there is no doubt of Tuka’s guilt - and, indeed, of 
tliat of many other members of the party who remained at liberty - the 
tnal exasperated considerable sections of the Slovak community and 
much of the old bitterness crept back into the relations of the two national 
groups. 


Tlic tlurd national group, the Ruthencs, never gained the autonomous 
stams assured them by the constitution. President Ivlasaryk duly appointed 
a go\ emor of Carpatho-Ruthenia, as the constimtion prescribed, but the 
let to V. lich he was to be responsible failed to meet, presumably 
bcause no elections were ever held for it. Tlie Czechs argued that the 
ut cnes vere not politically conscious, were backward and illiterate 
and even less suited for self-government than the Slovaks. The League 
? ') as informed in 1922 that the elections for the Diet could not 

e held until die precise boundarj' bemcen Slovakia and Ruthenia was 
ear j c incc . this, it subsequently appeared, w'as a matter which 
required the sanction of the Ruthcnc Diet. The Ruthenes, of course, 
oxd in the parh-amcntaiy elections and, in both 1923 and 1933, the 
gamed more support than any of the odier nine parties, 
aciuc hostility shown by the Ruthenes to the Czechs at any 
V or early tlurtics; and this is hardly surprising for the 
such good houses or schools or roads or hc.alth 
Ruthenia through what was, in effect, 
\v-i‘ i-n! • ^ ^ and their twenty-year experiment 

in .is.orj of Central Luropc. Tlic merits of the experi- 
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ment were considerable and the Rutlienes enjoyed greater freedom and a 
higher standard of living than their compatriots beyond the frontiers, 
in Poland or Roumania or the Soviet Ukraine; but it was not precise y 
what had been envisaged at the Peace Conference. Benes vision of the 
Czechoslovak RepubUc as ‘a sort of Switzerland’_ seemed even less 
appropriate at the end of the 1920s than at their beginning. 


The ‘Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes’ was, despite its 
cumbersome title, an even mote centralized administrative unit an e 
Czechoslovak RepubUc. Although the Corfu Pact and the mtricate 
negotiations in the last weeks of the war had held out some prospect o 
genuine Yugoslav union, the new state was dominated by ^ asic an t e 
Serbian Radical Party and every one of its nine nationaUties was ruled 
directly from Belgrade. During the twenty-three years of the Yugoslav 
Monarchy there was only one interlude of five months w en t e govern 
ment was headed by a non-Serb (the Slovene priest, orosec, ^ ^ 9 ^ 
Similarly, a Serb was always minister of the army and navy; “d, once 
Trumbic had resigned as foreign minister in November ^ 9 ^ 9 . ^ P 
foUo too remained in Serbian hands. Key diplomatic posts an 
miUtary commands were only given to Serbs, almost ° ^ ° r 
from the territory of pre-1912 Serbia. Slovenes, Croats and 
Bosnia sat in the various governments - of which there weire ty 
in the first ten years of the Kingdom - but they were rarely trusted with 

1920s and, indeed, beyond. It was assumed from the 
the Kingdom that aU Bulgaro-Macedonians were 
Serbs an^d that the Albanian 

status and anxious to be Serbized. A g 7 ^ reUeious Uberties on 

was bestowed on the Macedonians and y .^ere at first, 

the Moslem Shqiptars. The Roumamans in j-gachers and priests 

severely repressed with the result that included not only schools 

fled across the frontier, their property J Jg of the 

and convents but church lands) bemg ^ enUghtened 

Serbs. Considerations of foreign po cj ’ otiations had begun between 
attitude and, by the end of the — 

Belgrade and Bucharest for re-openmg ^ . j ^ Church; but it was 

some independence for the pernUtting Aese trifling 

not until 1933 that a convention 

concessions. _ r 11 ^ friendly neighbour and a partner in 

Since Roumania was, after ^ badly the ‘ex-enemy’ Hun- 

the Little Entente, it may be im g 
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garian minority fared. It was, perhaps, inevitable that land reform should 
impose a heavy burden on the Magyar minority because of the size of 
the Hungarian-owned estates, especially in the Voivodina. But repression 
went much further, hitting the poorer Magyar labourers and peasants 
rather than the former gentry class (most of whom migrated northwards). 
Every attempt was made to restrict llie use of the Magyar tongue, in 
administration, in commerce and, so far as possible, in private life. A 
limited number of Magyar-speaking classes were permitted in some 
schools but the majority of teachers were Serbs or Croats, with an 
imperfect knowledge of the language. The German minority (who 
numbered about half a million, slightly more than the Magyars) were 
treated less severely, partly because in the days of the Weimar Republic 
they did not seem such a security risk as the Magyars. A German National 
Party contested the 1923 elections and gained eight parliamentary seats, 
although it was dissolved a year later when its leaders fell foul of Pasic. 
Characteristically, the next change of government ensured that the party 
could be re-constituted and it continued to be represented in parliament 
throughout the 1920s. But neither the Magyar nor the German minorities 
were ever reconciled to the Yugoslav State; and their accumulated venom 
was unleashed with particular savagery in the Second World War. 

The parliamentary history of Yugoslavia began, as it was to continue, 
with chaos bordering on confusion; for the political structure of the 
Kingdom was determined by a constitution which was approved by a 
gratifyingly large majority in an Assembly from which two fifths of the 
rnembers had absented themselves in protest. The constitution was 
adopted, appropriately but unwisely, on Vidovdan, the national day of 
t e er s, 28 June 1921. The Croats and Slovenes, having pressed in vain 
for a federal system, refused to register any vote on a document of which 
t ey strong y sapproved; and both nationalities continued to demand 
decentrahzauon throughout the inter-war period. The constitution was, 
owever, a fondamentally democratic instrument of government, with a 
smgle-chamber parhament elected by manhood sulrage and with the 
n^sterial responsibility firmly estabHshed. Moreover, 
succeeded to the throne on King 
mornr ^ 'igust 1921) honestly desired to act as a constitutional 

was a ^ Unfortunately Alexander 

faction, and through, and a Serbian soldier at that. To him 

£ sta Uence the structure of 

changes suhtlr ^ t>y threats or by violence, but only by 

con^imdon ^ *e fon;al finality of 

constitutional amendment. The Slovenes perceived this: the Croats did 

Tlic Slovenes gradually achieved-a high degree of autonomy in the 
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state, partly through the skill of their chief spokesman, Korosec, and 
partly through the good fortune of their national characteristics. So long 
as Slovene was recognized as one of the ‘languages of state, local aff^rs 
were bound to remain in their own hands, for no Serb official was going 
to learn another language in order to cajole nine per cent of the popula¬ 
tion when the remaining ninety-one pet cent could be bullied in good, 
plain Serbo-Croat. The Slovenes, too, had another adv^tage. As even 
the Serbs admitted, they were more efficient than their fellow South 
Slavs and had often had administrative experience under the Austrians; 
and hence it is not surprising that in a kingdom where more than ha 
the population was illiterate, they were frequently appointed to mgh 
posts in the civil service or in banking and similar professions. The 
Slovenes are our Czechs,’ declared the Serbs grudgingly. The ovenes 
are our Jews,’ said the Croats, in an interesting variation. Serbi^ domina¬ 
tion never caused the resentment in Slovenia that it m roatia. 
Conscripts from the Serbian regions guarded the Slovene frontier and 
garrisoned its towns while young Slovenes were sent P° ^ ^ 

territories; and the Cyrillic script appeared unfamiliarly beside 
Latinized Slovene of public hoardings; but these were minor 
There was never any powerful separatist movement in , 

No lasting accomiSodation seemed possible between *e Croats and 
Serbs, although many attempts were made at tecona ' r 

ffieir ffifferences lay far back in ffistoty and ^ they^P^ 

immediate grievances, such as Croatian res 7 ’oo-reb to 

imposed by a government which was taking of pgj.- 

Befg„d=; LV were to 

sonalities. The most P°^®f p-|^ ^ho had learned every- 

December 1926 was 'undoubtedly Nikola 

thing and forgiven nothing from ^ost b^ Stiepan Radic, the tem- 
and opposing him at every turn in Zagre ^^/peasants of Croatia 

peramental and heavily-bhnkered mule o understood or 

had loaded the burden of their ^ ^as both transmitted to 

.trusted the other; and their mutual an p 1 

and fed by the hostiUty of their supporters. gges in Croatia in 

In 1923 the Peasant Party won ^"‘^b ^ complete breach 

elections for the SkupStina ffiat Ra ^ ^ elected deputies 

with Belgrade. But, after refusmg ° ^jons, he slipped across the 

to participate in any parliament^ ^ grand tour of revolutionary 
frontier on a false passport ^ Croatian cause. His most startling 

Europe to win foreign sympathy 1024 he suddenly announced 

achievement was in Moscow, w /^onal, planned by the Comin- 

that his party would join ^ Front’ organizations. Since most of 

tern as one of the earliest ‘Common Front g 
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the Croatian peasants were good Catholics, this development caused 
some consternation at home, although Radic’s views on the Church 
were always mildly idiosyncratic and he had been Icnown to open meetmgs 
with the invocation, ‘Praise be to Jesus and down with the clergy 1 ’ 
From Russia Radic sent glowing reports back to liis newspapers in 
Zagreb: ‘The new Russia is the same as our humanitarian and repubhean 
Croatia except that Soviet Russia is much, much bigger,’ his readers were 
informed; and he succinctly described his impressions of Europe with 
poetic rhapsody - ‘In Moscow the sun shines, in Vienna there is moon¬ 
light, in Budapest darkness.’ Similar sentiments publicly expressed with 
even more fire on his return from exile led Pa§ic in December 1924 to 
seek the dissolution of the Peasant Party as a Bolshevik movement and 
landed Radic and four other deputies in prison. 

Yugoslav politics remained disconcertingly individualistic. Approaches 
to Basic by Radic’s nephew had remarkable consequences: the Peasant 
Party was permitted once more to function openly; and, in the summer of 
1925, its incorrigibly perverse leader was not merely freed from jail but 
brought into Basic’s government and inaptly appointed Minister of 
Public Instruction. But although Radic tempered his advocacy of separa¬ 
tism with respectful gestures to King Alexander, he could never under¬ 
stand notions of collective responsibility and was so imversed in the 
niceties of parliamentary etiquette that he even stood up in the chamber 
and denounced his cabinet colleagues as swine. On i April 1926 the 
minister of Public Instruction duly resigned, and the Peasant Party 
moved into total opposition. For two years the Croatian deputies did aU 
they could to hamper measures proposed by the Serbs or any other na¬ 
tionality. There was, perhaps, an inevitability about the climax of these 
msputes: on 20 June 1928 a Montenegrin deputy pulled out a revolver 
m the Skupstina and shot two of the Croatian Peasant members dead, 
gravely wounding three others including Radic. When he died seven 
w^ s ater the whole Yugoslav umon seemed about to disintegrate. 

King Alexander was genuinely horrified at these events. He appointed 
orosec as prime mimster, hoping that a Slovene might reach some 
^reement with the Croats where any Serb would certainly have failed. 
^ wanted more than mere political change: there was a 

a ^tvest that year, and they believed the state owed them compensation 
their crops; and it was over this issue rather than the 
nationahties question that Korosec’s government fell in December. There 
hZ successor. In the first week of the New Year the King 

° otig mterviews with the new leader of the Croatian Peasants, 
1' ^ federal re-organization of the country 

lannnrJ^'^^^ A Croats; and this the King refused to concede. On 6 
ty 1929 Alexander announced that he would assume responsibility 
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for the political direction of the kingdom: the Constitution 

abolished; all existing poUtical parties were disso ve , 

posed on the press; and executive powers shared by t e ^ , r 

council of mi ni sters headed by General Petar Zivkovic, a ose r e 

Alexander ever since the conflict with the Black Hand m .^9i 3 - 14 - 

following October decrees were issued drastic^y c anging ^ ^ „ 

strative system of the kingdom (which, on this occasion, wa , 

called ‘Y^oslavia’ for the first time). All the old F^vinces , 

ments were abolished and such dangerously evocative wor ’ 

•Croam,’ ‘SWok’ etc., were replaced by regions (S—> 

mostly Lamed after rivers. The boundaries of sm of 

were so drawn that they included a majority o ^ spirit of the 

arrangement which demonstrated clearly enoug snecifically 

royal^dietatorship, even though kter oAts 

Serbian regimental colours from the army a P 

status as the major national festival. j,amnrratic but it was 

The royal dictatorship was unashame y become 

not necessarily impopular for that; the P° which followed the 
tediously vexatious. Moreover, the two s 

King’s coup brought good in the fledgling textile 

a short-lived economic boom, espe y 

industry. Yugoslav poHce to stamp outpolitical 

But the measures employed by the I ug Peasant Party and the 

activity were monstrously brutal an -^gynably those who avoided 
Communists were grimly persecute . Geneva and prepared 

arrest sought escape from the county o they submitted to the 

a memorandum on the ^°ndiflon o roa^^^ shocked by the evidence it 
League; and public opinion in e e torture. Others 

provided of imprisonment without tria Jugoslavia’s natural enemies, 

determined to secure aid for Croatia t ^ j^^ly was a 

Hungary, Bulgaria and Italy. Paveli(i, who on the day after the 

former Croatian Peasant deputy, ^hose members were 

King’s coup, founded in Zagreb a Pavelic’s foUowers, who 

pledged to fight for an ^depenhen Uheral pacifism of 

caUed themselves Usiase / ^iced that only violence and terror 

Radic and Macek; they were co dictatorship, so far from 

would destroy Serbian dou^'^ ° j ensured that when it was renewed 
solving the national ^h even greater bitterness; and the shots 

the struggle would be fought ^ ^ that evening in June 1928 were 

which had rung through the ugh the valleys and forests of the 

to echo for almost nventy years 
South Slav lands. 
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Tcchnic-illy Yugoslavia was the first of tlie new nations of Eastern 
Europe to rescind a democratic constitution. It was not, however, the 
fir'^t to cst.iblish a dictatorship; for in Poland the parliamentary cr.i 
ended abruptly in the spring of 1926, although in this instance the 
deputies were adlowcd to perform the charade of government for anothM 
four and a half years before the prisons filled with the leaders of oppost- 
tion. 

Polish democracy perished, not from some conflict of nationalities, but 
because of the impatience of one man with its weaknesses. For, para- 
dnT.ically, the Polish Republic w.as dominated from its foundation by an 
autoent more powerful than any Balkan monarch - Jozef Pilsudski, on 
w'lrim the nation had bestowed the dignity of hlarshal in hlarch 1920. 
In retrospect, the essence of Pilsudski’s magic eludes those who seek itt 
h.c was an able military commander, but no Sobieski; he had courage, but 
little foresight; he declined political office and chafed explosively when 
others exercised authority; he turned against old comrades and raised 
r.n army against the very republic he claimed to have brought into being. 
Yet, it the pedestal of his reputation is too frail for his stature, the quality 
o: gte.ttncss is there, none the less: it rings tlirough his proclamations 
a.n'.i rc'ounds with the confidence of one who knew' he was custodian of 
the national will to exist. If he was the first of tlie post-war Bonapartes, 
h.e v.Ms abo tlie last of the Polish romantics — perhaps that is where lus 
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The marshal had held no governmental post since December 1922 
when he surrendered his powers as ‘Chief of State’ to the first of the 
figure-head presidents envisaged by the constitution Professor Naruto- 
wic2 (who was, in fact, assassinated two l^t^r and succeeded by the 
cooperative movement leader, Wojciechowsb). Pdsudski remained Chief 
of 4 General Staff for anodier five months and then retired to his estate 
at Sulejowek, suspicious of the Sejm and angry that the constituUon 
should have imposed so weak 

For three years Sulejowek de Gaulle, from 1946 to 

Eghses became to his young atocr^ 

^58. From time to t^e the “extravagance, but with little 

Wojaechowski on checkmg parlmme ry ^ thunderous 

apparent effect. At last, on n May 9.^6.^ ^^P ^ 
attack on the Sejm in S^ueral ^d * ^ of Warsaw. Signi- 

foUowing day troops loyal to ^ _ ^ho had, of course, begun 

ficandy, the workers supporte . jr j._and a railway strike prevented 
his career as a revolutionary J ^he capital from Poznania. 
the government from brmgmg tt p ^ ^ 

•^ere was severe fighung ^ ht of 14/15 May the President and 

thousand casualues; but during th g ^ Pilsudsld’s hands, 

government resigned, leaving aup preferring to nominate his 

A. fat Pilsudski sdU b« he agtoed hid 

personal fnends for president an P^ 

governments from October 19 , j-tor-General of the Army, a post 
and he insisted on bemg made I position was an 

equivalent to on every question of foreign and 

irrelevancy for his ^i^ws pre anniversary of the 

domestic poUcy until his dea* ^^d elections were even held in 1928 

coup. The Sejm Jngthened the authority of the executive 

and 1930 but legislation gready t ^l^g^^ators who bore only a formal 
and government was conduct economy prospered: 

responsibiUty to parhament. P ^ Bolshevism, and foreign 

PiltudsU app^ted » ' “““ 

loans, espeaally ^ j nrais; and the constracOon of Gdynia 

recovered from the effects ^^de from dependence on the heaw 

enabled Poland to free her^ inevitably Poland was closely tied to thi 
port taxes of Danzig- B Crash of 1925 

American stock market, -^arsaw and Cracow. 

tremors through the ban ® ° . ^jides was posed acutely in tj^j. pjjgydski 
etai^Xr: "{solve it. 
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Roumanian internal politics between the wars suffered^ from chronic 
dyspepsia. This is hardly surprising, for the new territones absorbed in 
‘Greater Roumania’ were larger in area and in population than the old 
pre-war kingdom (the Regat, as it was called). They_ were, moreover 
richly profuse in ethnic and social variations. But if Roum^a had 
changed, the Bratianus and Averescus had not; ^d much of the stress 
of these years sprang from the reluctance of the old pohtical ohgarchs in 
Bucharest to accept the fact that they were Uving in a new ^d 

not merely a bloated Regat. Polidcal progress was also impeded by 
absurd palace scandals which tended to eliminate le ynasty as a unifymg 
force, mth fertile wheat-lands and rich oil deposits. Greater Romnama 

possessed potentials denied to *^^*^|“yeTs ab'lndom'Ae general 

of the Second World War thanit Lfted until 19Z3, 

Although the newRoumaman C^sti franchise as 

King Ferdinand honoured a elections held for the 

soon as peace was formally coo eenuinely representative and 

unified kingdom in November ^ 9^9 accompanied the Roumanian 
free from the chicanery whi^ so o parties satisfied the 

electorate to the poUs. Neither o r»ro-German; and the Liberals 

voters: the Conservatives rhe greatest success was won by the 

as a mere extension of Bratianu s ego. - ° thirty years had cham- 
(Transylvanian) National Pa^, whi Budapest; its leader, 

pioned the Roumanians against mtum -which the second string 

Vaida-Voevod, formed a coalition mmis another novelty in 

was to be Ion Mihalache, whose Peasan 
Roumania’s political life. 
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and placed under military discipline; and trade-union organizers were 
arrested and imprisoned as Bolsheviks. But Averescu was also a son or e 
peasantry; he knew that land reform, if properly controlled, would serve 
as a safety-valve; for once the peasants were made masters of their own 
soil, they would become tenacious property-owners who would have no 
truck with the political Left. Hence in July 1921 the Land Reform ct 
duly became law; the extent of redistribution varied in the different 
provinces and was greater among the foreign-owned estates of Transy - 
vania than in the Regat; but the general effect was to expropriate about 
one third of the total arable land in the kingdom from the boyar-gent^ 
class and assign it to the peasant proprietors (who now became the 
largest single element in Roumanian society). Socially and politically the 
Act was a success; but economically it was a disaster, for the disruption 
o toe large estates led to a decline in standards of cultivation. Lack of 
agnculturd knowledge kept the annual yield of crops depressingly low. 
in some instances peasants sold their strip-holdings to larger farms 
an migrate ^ to the towns, but there was still a severe problem of rural 
over-population throughout the kingdom. 

Averescu government ended as abruptly as had 
^ finance minister, Titulescu, courageously 

soeech general himself indiscreetly delivered a 

It wt ZtlhTu Elections followed in March 1922- 

remesenS^n^r they increased their 

20Q to II. This was Averescu’s party fell from 

aU the opposition me^jerTproS^f “ twenty-two months that 

and then walked out of the vaUdity of the reties, 

opposition hardly embarrassed disgust. But the absence of an 

new constitution, the publication of proceeded to prepare a 

to the Chamber although they were brought his opponents back 

The 1923 Constitution remSs^f'' 
of a great political party. It beean nnr °*’“^^ritary on the moral decay 
‘The Kingdom of RoSiania if a unitaT^^°f^®“^.^^ assertion, 

tralism was the fundamental princiDle*^rf^t, state’; and cen- 

was no vestige of local autonomy!^ DesuB ^ document. There 

Roumanians’ the old provinces were sw^t-^ protests of the ‘new 
ments administered from Bucharest. The"r^*^°u P'^''^°ur of Depart- 
ingenious, and blatantly unscrupulous elected by an 

sentation which required further legislation”’ proportional repre- 
predsely how ‘bonus seats’ were to be awarde?^ demonstrate 

Universal suffrage with secret ballot was guarant successful party- 

to women when parliament had settled the contot’ promised 

might exercise their voting rights, a task which rinder which they 

^ presumably too taxing 
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for the deputies since female suffrage was not . on 

crown retained considerable powers; the king ha “ ^ ^ to 

legidation, *e right to dissolve *e Chamber “Swishes, 

appoint and dismiss mimsters without , ^^^jitional civil and 

The constitution did, indeed, give assi^ces o security,’ a vague 

political liberties, but not if they endangere ^ and applied 

phrase which was subsequently given a broad mterpre general, the 

particularly to check the growth of trade umoms . ^j^e 

constitution was a backward-looking documen device by which 
outside the Liberal Party felt an iota of respect, t wa kingdom, 

an ageing party sought to ,Xes^-W King Carol H 

and it lasted just as long as the liberals th .:,^,s-;nnal law in 1938- 
decided to give his dictatorship the force of cons expected. 

The centralist constitution was followed, as mig j^Iagyar minority 
by a period of self-assertive internal nationa ^ the southern 

_1 _ • _ _ _ _1 ... 1 - ^ -DX^A4^ flip. m3-) 1 . ^_ 



Dobrudja were regarded as irreconcUab e -with suspicion, 

national state and their political activities facilities than in 

but the Magyars, at least, enjoyed better e ^ was tolerated 

Yugoslavia. The German community g^^®, . .^hich, while accepting 

and even petted by the government m uc anxious to prevent its 

that its ways were too foreign for apimi a , middle Danube, 

members from listening to the revisioms Bessarabia suffered con 

On the other hand, the Ukraiman i- that the province was 

siderably, partly because the xvhen not under ma a 

riddled with communism and pardy ^ error-prone pe ty 

law, it tended to serve as a .^v S““unist-inspired, rising 

officials. There was a serious, and g^, gjj Ismail and 
in the village of Tatrabimary (mi way ^ g put down wi ^ 

and frequent disturbances "ueTffi ffie Bukovina 

ously casual police brutality. rainian brethren but wi e 

wia, as Me coosideeadon as .bus mrarns 

Xs^an nadonaUsm was 

tion of extraneous cultural J^u Laws’ of 19^4 gg5 fj-om 

By Vintula Bratianu’s ‘Nationateation^^^ ^ 

non-Roumanian directors were P ^ primarily at tests bodi 

Bucharest. These pleasures, 

fP^ding bidu^.^ J”°Jsome of the .^“"^.t^Thc Jewish com- 
from the minorities and fr from the old R<^g- • .., cuffered 

the shovering of favours on „„crce, mght "'f 

munity, vithits gtaat hold on ptc-vM „n.blish=d convenuon b, 

from riiese laws, had It not been I 
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businesses threatened with hostile the state, 

payins substantial sums to those who mat ^milar ‘protection 

In time, the richer German hmdtn fell 

racket’ to take the stmg out of the lega r that 

almost exclusively on the smal er ^omp ^ Xenophobic financial 

one of the most important side-effe • tment thus hampering 

policy was the discouragement of for g bolstered the Roumanian 
L growth of undertakings which would have bolstered tne 


‘TSoidam. and to a lessee eaten. E°elS“Sd 

lacked sympathy with the easy pragmatism by which th^ f 

mellow national zeal at the drop of a l^jese youngmen many 

them students, possessed a curiously warped ideahsm it 

heUeve that Roumanian purity had been coopted by * J of 

was in this climate of anti-semitism that the. o ^ Guard’ 

fascism in the Balkan lands took root and ^ ties at the 

was founded by Comeliu Codreanu, then m Ins ear y that 

University of Jassy in 1923 and by 1928 it had become s p 
it attracted the attention of the League of Nations for ^ p 

petrated against the Jews in Cluj, Oradea, Hunedoara and 
vanian towns. The Guard chose victims froni among the ml 
well as the Jews; and not least among its terrifying m 

tical religious mysticism, for Codreanu claimed that, whne m p 
1923, he had been granted a vision of the Archangel Michae w 
summoned him to achieve the moral regeneration of the Roum 
people. 

The parliamentary scene in Bucharest remained, for the mos 
singularly unedifying. Election returns stiU bore a marked 
similari ty to cricket scores although tlie outcome of the contest \ ^ 
always more predictable: Averescu notched up 292 in 1926 and j 

298 in 1927. It was, however, the last of Bratianu’s triumphs, for he ^ 
later in the year and was succeeded as leader of the Liberals by his pro e j 
V intula. Death also removed King Ferdinand who had forced ^ ^ 
son, Carol, to renounce the throne as he was scandalized by his ptt 
life. Since King Michael, Ferdinand’s grandson, was only six years o ^ 
the royal prerogatives were exercised by a Council of Regency whicn, 
1928, broke recent tradition by permitting free elections. As in 19 ^ 9 ’ 
victory went to a combination of the Transylvanian Party and the 
ians, organized jointly as the National Peasant Party and led by baa 
incorruptible and ascetic veteran of the pre-war Budapest parliament, 
luliu Maniu. 


For two years Roumania enjoyed, for the only time in her histo^> 
genuine parliamentary government. Maniu and Mihalache, who took the 
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portfolio of agriculture, did much for the peasantry: the burden of taxa¬ 
tion was eased, and administration was decentralized, with elected 
communes permitted to exercise responsibility over local affairs. The 
restrictions on foreign capital were lifted and an international loan enabled 
Roumania at last to balance her budget. Everywhere there was a sense of 
nation-wide cooperation, not merely of formal constitutional unity. 
Conditions improved, even in the mire of Bessarabia. But in the summer 
of 1930, Maniu made a grave tactical error: believing that a long regency 
would be dangerous for the Roumanian people, he negotiated with the 
thirty-six year old Prince Carol in exile. On 6 June Carol stole the head¬ 
lines of Europe’s newspapers by flying back dramatically to Bucharest 
and seizing his throne. AU the arrangements for Carol’s return had been 
made by Maniu; the only condition on which he insisted was that Carol 
should abandon his mistress, Magda Lupescu. Once on the throne, 
however, Carol did not feel bound by a verbal agreement made by private 
emissaries in Paris. On 4 August Lupescu slipped back to Roumania: 
on 6 October Maniu resigned in protest. 

It was not the end of the National Peasant Ministry; but, in a sense, 
it was the end of National Peasant government. The party struggled on 
until the spring of 1931 under colourless leadership, but political life 
became dominated more and more by Carol II and his personal entourage. 
Unfortunately, the King lacked the qualities of statesmanship, and his 
private affairs could hardly add to his stature. For the Lupescu entangle¬ 
ment was not some Racine drama of insatiable passion, it was a Feydeau 
farce in which the red-haired daughter of a provincial chemist became 
the source of patronage and advancement. The image which Carol 
created had more of the seedy playboy than the Grand Monarch in its 
composition. It is hard to escape the feeling that Bucharest society got the 
ruler it deserved; but Bucharest soaety was not Roumama. 


The two defeated states, Hungary and Bulgaria, were of course funda- 
mentaUy different from each other in soaal but 

the very fact that they had been forced to 

posed bv the victorious powers gave a rare su^arity to their grievances 
hi the Mtetwlr period. The treaties reduced Aer^to the 

same size although Hungary, the 

more than half as large 

ly one-nation states, b immediate post-war years as a trauma 

ot'rw.tsr .ay in '°F 
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firm government from its traditional ruling class; Bulgaria, unsure of 
itself and uncertain of its course, perpetuated feuding and murder. 

Hrmgary’s policy from 1920 to 1931 was shaped by two dominating 
personalities. Regent Horthy and the conservative aristocrat whom he 
eventually appointed prime minister in April 1921, Count Istvm Bethlen. 
At first, Horthy had moved cautiously. Elections held in the summer of 
1920 resulted in the Smallholders’ Party emerging as the largest single 
group in parliament but, since it was unthinkable for a party as radical 
as Sir Robert Peel’s Tories to rule in Trianon Hungary, the Smallholders 
were induced to take minor offices in a coalition presided over by one of 
the most noble-minded magnates. Count Pal TeleM. A ‘first instalment’ of 
Land Reform, involving about one twelfth of the agricultural area of 
Hungary, was duly promulgated: the ‘second instalment,’ though 
promised, was never carried out. Once this minimal measure of Land 


Reform had discharged their debt to the electorate, the bulk of Small¬ 
holder deputies merged with the aristocratic ‘Christian Union’ to form the 
‘Party of Unity,’ in which the guiding spirit was Bethlen. 

Bethlen, even more than Horthy, was a political anachronism in the 
democratic twenties. He had too much of a sense of duty to be a tyrant 
and too high a regard for the Hungarian parliamentary tradition to be a 
dictator ; but he had an almost eighteenth-century concept of aristocratic 
responsibility which made him confine Hungarian politics within an 
authoritarian strait-jacket for the ten years in which he headed the govern¬ 
ment. Significantly, one of his first political acts was to reduce the pro- 
pomon of the population entitled to vote from the already low figure 
o orty per cent in 1920 to a mere twenty-seven per cent. At the same 
tic^’ e restricted bffioting in secret to municipalities which were 
s aent y ong established to possess charters: in the countryside and in 
the newer urban communities ‘open’ elections were the practice. It is, 
perhaps, not surprising that the Party of Unity won the election of 1922 
M at Its successors (which bore an interesting variety of names but 
in T4 ^ known as the ‘Government Party’) won every contest 

“ ^944; although it should 
ballot wic ^ election of 1939 the principle of secret 

ballot was extended to the whole country. 

ruled Hungary was a kingdom which lacked a king, 

S Danube flotilla), 

it essential th^ symbohsm associated with the ‘Holy Crown’ made 
prSssS^wbfcb ^ monarchy; and the solemn 

^ r St Lth of the capital each 

SeanL On exercise in revisionist 

Charles, sought ‘to comTffiteTh-^^^ Hungary’s legitimate sovereign, 
ugnt to come into his own again’; but Admiral Horthy 
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was not a General Monk. The regent showed a marked disinclination 
to surrender his powers and, during the second attempt, even checked the 
King’s advance on Budapest by force of arms. A Habsburg restoration 
would certainly have caused consternation in the Successor States and 
might well have led to war, but the anger of Hungary’s neighbours was, 
perhaps, not displeasing to her regent who found it difficult to envisage 
what a Habsburg might do that a Horthy could not do better. Under 
pressure from abroad, the Htmgarian Parliament passed a Dethronement 
Act in November 1921 solemnly abrogating all of King Charles’s rights. 
With a vacant throne, the ‘Free Electors’ among Hungary’s natural 
royalists could play the delightfully irrelevant game of hunting for a 
candidate; and by the end of the decade there were said to be some who 
were praying for Lord Rothermere. But Regent Horthy was stiU in the 
great palace on Buda Hill when the Red Army broke through the Car¬ 
pathians. 

Horthy, Bethlen and indeed every Hungarian who believed he possessed 
social standing had one supreme political objective — the complete revision 
of the Trianon settlement and the restoration of Historic Hungary. 
This obsession permeated public instruction and the mass media of the 
times; the Magyars were no more allowed to forget their former terri¬ 
tories than the citizens of the Third French Republic to accept the loss 


of Alsace-Lorraine after 1871. Inevitably, archaic customs were cherished 
and pressing social problems left unresolved. ■ The Bethlen government 
did, indeed, improve working conditions in the factories, but it did noth¬ 
ing for the three million peasants, virtually landless and living m wretched 
poverty. Bethlen encouraged ethnic Hungarians to go into business for 
the first time in large numbers; but they found t^t Ae best positions in 
industrial management and in banking were already m *e hands of 
Hungarian Jewish families; and the growth of this state-sponsored 
capitlhsm merely stimulated the latent anti-semitism of the new Magyar 


rniddle-class. r r • 7 

There is no doubt that Bethlen’s concern 
and in parfcnlar d.e loan 

togSm.tut Kke Potod. Hnngaty t'aa^a ”l™ajdyjep^dent on u.e 
maStenanco if American WarSrir,“r’® 

a8ricnlmcal,esped^y wheat. 

coincided with a fall m the w P Bethlen himself resigned in 

Bethlen system became rapi ^ P ^ ^{j.gemidc reactionary Gomb" 
August 1931; -ithin fifteen ^Right 

SlphS Hu^a.;'.^ hefom Hidet became Chancellor of Ge™,„,,. 
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Bdgaria M no period of BotUen-^e “»• 

Sttnc4e ™ more primidve and its poliBcal P““'“ „ 

phisticated. The nation’s leaders were as anxious for t ^ 

Hungary’s, but they lacked the will to pursue it -dofence of the 

the West and they were themselves unable to contro 

Macedonian irredentists. ^ Stamboliisky 

For eight years after the 192} coup and the deatn ^ _ -Up^rled 

Bulgaria was theoretically governed by two coahuon ewntually 

by Tsankov until January 1926 and then by Liapchev, J ° liberals and 
defeated in the elections of June 1951 by a combmation of bber^s a 
moderate agrarians. For most of that period, however real 
with the war minister, Volkov, who at the time of the coup had be 
political boss of the Officers’ League. Very Httle was done d^g tnes 
years to improve the standard of living in the country althoug ^ 

secured a loan from the League in 1927 to relieve the quarter of a on 
refugees from Macedonia and Thrace whom tiie Bulgarian econorny 
could not absorb. Political life revolved around three main issues, e 
threat from the communists; the perpetual menace from the super 


terrorists of IMRO; and control of the Officers’ League. 

Indiscriminate persecution of ‘Bolsheviks’ and their sympathizers 
continued throughout 1924 and 1925. The extremists among the com¬ 
munists, apparently acting against the official party line, resorted to 
assassination. On 14 April 1925 they murdered a member of the govern¬ 
ment and, during his funeral service two days later, a bomb exploded in 
the roof of the Sveta Nedyela Cathedral in Sofia which wrecked the 
building and left more than a hundred dead in the rubble. Among those 
killed were the Chief of Police, the Mayor of Sofia and no less than 
fourteen generals. In the following four months death sentences equalhng 
the number butchered in the cathedral were imposed on alleged com¬ 
munists, and many more were killed without the apparatus of a formal 
trial. The Inter-Allied Control Commission, responsible for ensuring 
that the Bulgarian army did not exceed the 20,000 regulars permitted by 
the Treaty of Neuilly, authorized the recruitment of ten thousand volun¬ 
teers to ‘restore order’; but there were protests at government brutality by 
intellectuals in Western Europe and the United States. No attempt was 
made, however, to silence the parliamentary opposition and ‘socialists’ 
continued to win successes in local elections until 1933. The official 
Communist Party functioned clandestinely and was ably directed from 
Moscow by Georgi Dimitrov, who had escaped to Russia in 1923 but one 
of whose brothers perished in prison during this ‘White Terror’. 

The flood of refugees who had swept into the country at the end of 
the war destitute and disillusioned were natural recruits for IMRO, which 
renewed its activities in ffie second Stamboliisky government. 
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the Danubian States, for the Austrian financial house was sufficiently 
large and respected to have had links with smaller enterprises in many 
cities of the old empire. Inevitably, men whose savings melted away 
to look for scapegoats and to listen to the diatribes from the Rig t 
Radical politicians. 

At first the governments of the six countries made some attempt to meet 
the great economic crisis by abandoning the foolishly exclusive nationa - 
ism which had hampered cooperation in the preceding ten years. Two 
agrarian conferences were held in July 1930 in Bucharest and Smaia 
at which representatives from Hungary sat beside experts from Roumania 
and Yugoslavia to discuss their common problems; and other meetings 
followed during each of the next three months in which the Poles, the 
Bulgars and the Lithuanians participated as well as the Little Entente 
countries. Genuine proposals were put forward for lowering tariffs 
and for fixing a general level on the price of cereals. Plans for an even 
broader European Union were also outlined by the French Foreign 
Minister, Briand, and discussed in detail by a League Committee. 

Unfortunately every scheme presented for consideration eventually 
encountered the opposition of one or other of the states, jealous for its 
independence, or ran into hostility from the Great Powers who saw their 
own trading agreements endangered by new combinations. The old 
division between an Italian-dominated group and a French-dominated 
group was widened by these conflicts. The project for an Austro-German 
Customs Union in March 1931, which could have been the first step in 
dismantling tariff walls, aroused furious opposition from France and the 
Little Entente; and, indeed, by prompting the French to withdraw their 
funds from the Creditanstalt, it precipitated the worst phase of the whole 
crisis. Conversely, the French suggestion of an exclusively Danubian 
Customs Union-the so-called ‘Tardieu Plan’ of March i93z-was 
opposed by Italy and her cUents who, significandy, were joined by the 
Germans because of their insistence on close economic linWs with Austria. 
A final conference of fifteen countries at Stresa in September 1952 failed 
to overcome the poUtical suspidons of the rival factions; and Europe 
was already split into two bostile camps before the Nazi revolution in 
Germany ruled out all prospects of cooperation within the existing 
framework of nation-states. 

As conflict continued at the conference tables so the more aggressively 
irredentist groups in each co^try began to assert themselves, looking 
for support across the frontiers. In Czechoslovakia, for example the 
Sudeten Germans knew that they could count on Hitler for encourage¬ 
ment even before 1933' banning by the Czech government of Nazi 
uniforms in 1931 was an ominous sign of future strife; and so, too, was a 
treason trial at Brno of seven members of the Nazi Youth Movement 
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which dragged on from tlie summer of 1932 through inconclusive 
evidence to a weak verdict in the autumn of 1933. A more immediate 
threat to peace arose from the encouragement given by Mussolini and 
some Hungarians to the Croatian Ustase. A training centre for terrorists 
was established at Janka Puszta in south-western Hungary with the 
approval of the authorities in Budapest; and in Jxme 1932 the Ustase 
planned to take advantage of a mutiny in the Yugoslav army stationed 
in Dalmatia to foster a general revolt in Croatia and proclaim an Inde¬ 
pendent Croatian State (which Mussolini woxild at once recognize). This 
ill-conceived venture was countered by vigorous action from King 
Alexander, including a stern warning to the Italians. But Croatian separa¬ 
tist activity remained a serious menace: an understanding existed between 
the Ustase and IMRO for combined terrorist activity to free Croatia 
and Macedonia from ‘Serbian domination’; and a secret military conven¬ 


tion was drawn up by the Italians and Hungarians, with Croatian repre¬ 
sentatives as ‘consulting parties,’ which provided for joint military 
action if a Croatian revolt led the Yugoslavs to take punitive measures 
against their neighbours. There were so many hypothetical circumstances 
attached to the convention that it was probably of little importance 
in itself: what mattered was that Macek’s Peasant Party, and not merely 
the Ustase, had been involved in the negotiations which led to its 


conclusion. 

During the years of the Depression the threat of poHtical and social 
unrest led to a strengthening of the govemrnent s hands in the two 
countries which were already under authoritarian regimes, Poland and 
Yugoslavia; and the effective rulers of both Roumania and Hunga^ also 
inclined towards the right, although with some hesitancy. In Poland 
PilsudsH had some seventy members of the Sejm arrested mt^ s™er 
of 1930, including such well-known figures as Witos and Korfanty (Ae 
leader of the Sillsian autonomists). Many of the pohnaans were im¬ 
prisoned under conditions of particular brutahty m the old citadel of 
Brest-Litovsk; and while they were suffermg tMs hu^^^g 
ceration, Pilsudski held an election which ensured his hold on the puppet 
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anti-monarchist demonstrations and the authorities reported increased 
communist activity in a number of areas, notably Slovenia. In the follow¬ 
ing spring there was, indeed, a curious commumst conspiracy at Maribor 
where a dozen junior officers and sergeants planned to seize control 
of the town; but, since the affair was reported to have ended with two 
lieutenants in flight to the frontier with regimental mess funds, it is 
possible that the motives of some of the participants were not exclusively 
pohtical. There was, nevertheless, serious trouble in Slovenia and peasant 
unrest in Dalmatia; and it was against this background that the leading 
‘opposition’ spokesmen issued a vigorous manifesto of protest from 
Zagreb urging a return to popular sovereignty on a federal basis. The 
King responded - much as Pilsudski would have done - by casting into 
prison for a few months Macek, Korosec and other non-Serbian political 
leaders. The principal Marxists were, of course, already serving far longer 
sentences in widely separated parts of the kingdom: Josip Broz-not 
yet code-named ‘Tito’ - was in a former Habsburg j^ at Lepoglava, 
between Maribor and Zagreb; others, including Aleksander Rankovic, 
were in prison in Old Serbia and the Vojvodina. The organizational 
secretary of the communists, Djakovic, had been shot by Yugoslav police 
on the Austrian border in April 1929; and he was by no means the only 
victim of an increasingly brutal gendarmerie. 

Carol of Roumania was less autocratic by nature than King Alexander 
and, as yet, he was not prepared to establish the full apparatus of a royal 
dictatorship. He was, however, a master of intrigue and in the first years 
of the thirties he succeeded in splitting ah the old parties and acquired an 
ascendancy through the sheer incompetence and confusion of the par¬ 
liamentary leaders. From April 1931 to June 1932 Roumania was governed 
by the King s former tutor, Nicholas lorga, a historian of considerable 
repute and even greater self-esteem. The King himself presided over 
cabinet meetings each week: the economic situation deteriorated, not 
least because Carol refused to cut the salaries of government officials; 
and a press campaign developed against the administration, and, since 
it dared not attack the king directly, against the unfortunate Magda 
Lupescu. A brief interlude of short ministries followed lorga’s resigna¬ 
tion. There were serious strikes but the country secured a loan from 
Swiss bankers; and tlie dvil servants (of whom there were far too many) 
received their pay regularly enough. By the end of 1933 the King had 
managed to create a stable administration consisting for the most part 
of a rump of the old Liberal Party, under Tatarescu. But by now the 
strongest political group in the country was the Iron Guard, whose violence 
ruled almost unchecked; and there were also smaller anti-semitic or¬ 
ganizations which sought to emulate them. Carol himself, never a good 
judge of men, had developed a considerable admiration for Mussolini; 
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^mboyant bomb^^f echo, in a slightly ridiculous way, the Duce’s 
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break wi^\^^ September 1932 the regent decided to 

Noisiest V conservative aristocracy and to entrust power to the 
bad or cb the middle classes, GyulaGombos. In 1919 Gombos 

bi Oct^b^^^ ^National Army’ which brought Horthy to power and 
attem ^ it had been his troops which defeated Charles Habsburg’s 

Politi^T recover his Himgarian throne, but during the twenties the 
'fight’ f Gombos had been at once too 'radical’ and too far 

or the regent’s tastes. Horthy insisted on vetoing his new prime 
restr^'^^* list of cabinet appointments and continued to keep a 
in hand on his domestic policy during the three years he was 

office. There was accordingly no drastic solution of the 'Jewish 
x^cstion, as Gombos had threatened in true Nazi fashion; and with 
^gary in considerable debt to foreign bankers, it would have been 
'^cult for any demagogue to live up to the anti-semitic venom of his 
speeches. But in 1928 Gombos’ impressionistic mind had conjured up a 
ytsion of what he was the first to term 'a Berlin-Rome Axis’: the national¬ 
ism of Germany and of Italy, supported by a 'Hungarian renaissance 
^'ould re-shape the map of Europe. And, within a month of his appoint- 
inent as head of the Hungarian government, he hastened to Rome to 
flatter and be flattered by Mussolini. Hungary’s tent was pitched securely 
enough in the Italian camp. 


The most startling effects of the general economic cnsis were m 
Germany, outside the area witli which tliis present book is directly con¬ 
cerned. In three years German industrial production w.is halved, German 
unemployment trebled and tlie membership of the Nazi Party doubled. 
There were, of course, many reasons why Hitler became chancellor on 
50 January 1955 - not least among tlicm the poliuoxl ineptitude of his 
opponents - but the legend that the German people had thrust die 
Nazis into office in a mood of despair and frustration seemed so plausible 
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to contemporaries faced with a similar collapse of the ‘bourgeois order’ 
that other nationalities beside the Germans were encouraged to look to 
their parties of the Right for salvation. The blatant Nazi rejection of 
traditional liberal values appealed to peoples already shaken by clrronic 
uncertainty over tlie virtues of personal freedom and equality’ of rights. 
Hider’s revolution did not introduce the intolerance of authoritarian 
government; it made it the norm of political life. 

At first, however, it seemed unlikely that Hitler would stay in office long 
enough to translate his extremism into action. His appointment as 
chancellor immediately aroused apprehension in the two states of Ilnst- 
Central Europe which had already experienced subversive Nazi agitation, 
Czechoslovakia and Poland. Bcncs, in parucular, had for several months 
feared a Nazi-F.ascist combination, not unlike the ‘Axis’ of Gombds’s 
im.agination; and it was no coincidence that, less than three weeks after 
liidcr’s success, the Little Entente countries should have signed a pact 
wlrich renewed their common treaty obligations and tr.ansformcd their 
loose cooperation into what w.as virtually a diplomatic federation, 
organized into a Permanent Council, an Economic Council and a Secretariat. 

Tire Polish reaction was even more hostile than that of the Czedis. 
Pilsudsld was so infuriated by demonstrations organized by Nazi fanatics 
in D.an2ig tliat on two occasions in M.arch and April 1933 he urged Iris 
French allies to support him in military’ action against the new German 
government; with French backing, the Poles would occupy Danzig, 
East Prussia and the Genuan Silesian regions and would retain these 
territories unul Hitler had resigned and the chancellor appointed to 
succeed him had given guarantees to maintain the Versailles settlement. 
(Pilsudsld was even inclined to maintain a garrison in Danzig indefinitely). 
The Frencli, however, with problems of their own at home, were un¬ 
willing to accept the risks involved in such a poliq’. They restrained 
Pilsudski, and the opportunity for a prevendve war against the Nazi 
administradon passed, never to return. Early in May" Hitler Irimsclf 
assured die Polish ambassador that he would respect the exisdng Gcr- 
mano-Polish frondcr, and the endiusiasm of die German Danzigers for 
the Fatherland was duly muted, presumably on orders from Berlin. 
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the indefatigable Gombos; for in February the so-called ‘Rome Protocols’ 
created a Danubian bloc of Italy, Hungary and Austria which not only 
countered the Little Entente, but bolstered up the semi-fascist regime of 
DoUfuss in Vienna at a time when it was under pressure from Hitler’s 
Germany. In retrospect, it seems as if the spring of 1934 marked the 
zenith of Italian influence in central and south-eastern Europe; for by the 
following winter Mussolini had weakened his position by over-indulgent 
patronage of the Usta'^e and IMRO; and by 1935 Germany was in the 
ascendant. 

Meanwhile, the French appeared to be losing their foothold on the 
Vistula, for the Nazis achieved a spectacular success in January 1934 by 
concluding a ten-year non-aggression pact with Poland. The agreement 
followed several months of negotiations in which Rauschning, the newly- 
elected president of the Danzig Senate, had served as a valuable inter¬ 
mediary. The practical effects of the pact were, however, limited: Hitler 
form^y abandoned support of the German minority in Pomorze and 
ordered the Nazi leaders to lie low; and Pilsudski refrained from sabre- 
rattiing along the frontiers with East Prussia. Neither side was convinced 
of the other’s honesty of purpose; and each believed it had scored a 
diplomatic victory.' The Germans were anxious to make a gap in the 
French wall of encirclement and hoped to widen the breach by encourag¬ 
ing Polish hostility towards Czechoslovakia; and in this they succeeded. 
The Poles, piqued by the cool reception given to Pilsudski’s earlier 
proposals for military action against Germany, believed that the pact 
would remind the French of the need to conciliate Warsaw no less than 
Prague; and perhaps it did. There is no doubt that Colonel Beck, Poland’s 
foreign minister from November 1932 until the disasters of 1939, hated 
the Czechs and resented, largely on personal grounds, the patronage of 
France: and the pact seemed to him to possess the virtues of a declaration 
of independence, for he was a remarkably vain and foolish man. Pilsudski 
knew better. He insisted that Beck should complement the German Pact 
by a similar understanding with Soviet Russia in May 1934. But the 
marshal was by now a spent force, at the start of his last year of life; and, 
from the following spring onwards. Beck had full responsibility for 
Poland’s external affairs, a task calling for more breadth of vision than he 
had ever possessed. 

The French were alarmed at Hider’s success, although the Poles had 
taken the precaution of letting them know that a non-aggression pact 
was being negotiated. Louis Barthou, who became foreign mimster 
of France in January 1934, planned a grand alliance against Germany 
which would embrace, not only the Litde Entente states, but Italy and 
Soviet Russia as well; and conversadons which were intended to bring 
about a reconciliation between the Rome Protocol Powers and the Litde 
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to contemporaries faced with a similar collapse of the bourgeois 
that other nationalities beside the Germans were encouraged to oo 
their parties of the Right for salvation. The blatant Nari rejection o 
traditional liberal values appealed to peoples already shaken by c ^ o^c 
uncertainty over the virtues of personal freedom and equality o 
Hitler’s revolution did not introduce the intolerance of authoritarian 
government; it made it the norm of political life. 

At first, however, it seemed unlikely that Hitler would stay in office ong 
enough to translate his extremism into action. His appointment as 
chancellor immediately aroused apprehension in the two states of East 
Central Europe which had already experienced subversive Naxi agitation, 
Czechoslovakia and Poland. Benes, in particular, had for several tnon s 
feared a Nazi-Fascist combination, not unlike the ‘Axis’ of Gombos s 
imagination; and it was no coincidence that, less than tliree weeks after 
Hitler’s success, the Little Entente countries should have signed a pact 
which renewed their common treaty obligations and transformed their 
loose cooperation into what was virtually a diplomatic federation, 
organizedinto aPermanent Council, an Economic Council and a Secretariat. 

The Polish reaction was even more hostile than that of the Czechs. 
Pilsudski was so infuriated by demonstrations organized by Nazi fanatics 
in Danzig that on two occasions in March and April 1933 he urged his 
French allies to support him in military action against the new German 
government: with French backing, the Poles would occupy Danzig, 
East Prussia and the German Silesian regions and would retain these 
territories until Hitler had resigned and the chancellor appointed to 
succeed him had given guarantees to maintain the Versailles settlement. 
(Pilsudski was even inclined to maintain a garrison in Danzig indefinitely). 
The French, however, with problems of their own at home, were un¬ 
willing to accept the risks involved in such a policy. They restrained 
Pilsudski, and the opportunity for a preventive war against the Nazi 
administration passed, never to return. Early in May Hitler himself 
assured the Polish ambassador that he would respect ihe existing Ger- 
mano-Polish frontier, and the enthusiasm of the German Danzigers for 
the Fatherland was duly muted, presumably on orders from Berlin. 

Throughout 1933 all the running in the Danubian States and the 
Balkans continued to be made by Italy and France, with Mussolini 
setting a pace which the four short-lived governments of that year in 
Paris found impossible to attain. It is true that the Duce’s favourite idea of 
destroying the Little Entente by achieving treaty-revision through a 
Four Power Agreement of Britain, Germany, France and Italy was too 
subtle to succeed; but his contacts with Bulgaria remained close, and he 
was able to interest the Roumanians and even the Yugoslavs in amicable 
discussions. His greatest triumph came early in 1934, thanks largely to 
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the indefatigable Gombos; for in February the so-called 'Rome Protocols’ 
created a Danubian bloc of Italy, Hungary and Austria which not only 
countered the Little Entente, but bolstered up the semi-fasdst regime of 
Dollfuss in Vienna at a time when it was under pressure from Hitler’s 
Germany. In retrospect, it seems as if the spring of 1934 marked the 
zenith of Italian influence in central and south-eastern Europe; for by the 
following winter hlussolini had weakened his position by over-indulgent 
patronage of the Usta'^e and ESIRO; and by 1935 Germany was in the 
ascendant. 

Meanwhile, the French appeared to be losing their foothold on the 
Vistula, for the Nazis achieved a spectacular success in January 1934 by 
conduding a ten-year non-aggression pact with Poland. The agreement 
followed several months of negotiations in which Rauschning, the newly- 
dected president of the Danzig Senate, had served as a valuable inter¬ 
mediary. The practical effects of the pact were, however, himted: Hitler 
formally abandoned support of the Ge rm an minority m Pomorze and 
ordered the Nazi leaders to lie low; and Pilsudski refined from sabre- 
rattling along the frontiers with East Prussia. Ndther side was convinced 
of the other’s honesty of purpose; and each beheved it had scored a 
diplomatic victory. The Germans were anaous to make a gap in the 
Flench wall of encirclement and hoped to widen the Frrach by encourag¬ 
ing Polish hostflity towards Czechoslovakia; and in th^ &ey succeeded. 
The Poles, piqued by the cool reception given to Pi^ikis eadier 
proposals for ^tary action against Pact 
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Entente began in the foUowing March. Four rnon^s later 

they had achieved a success; for when Austrian N^is mu 

ceUor DoUfuss as a first step towards union 

and Yugoslavia responded by concentrating powerful divisions 

Austrian frontier. The abortive Vienna had madental efec 

of worsening the personal relations of the Fiihrer and the Duce tor 

Mussolini was indignant that DoUfuss should have been assassma ^ ^ 

Nazi thugs at a time when Frau DoUfuss and her family were his pnvate 

guests in Italy. If Hitler’s immediate objective was a poUtical Ans^u , 

then he had been thwarted by the firm action of two states hithe 

mutuaUy hostile; and Barthou beUeved that his poUcy of containment was 

vindicated. . . n i 

Yet, in reaUty, the Germans were extending their influence 
Danube and into south-eastern Europe by far more effective methods than 
Barthou’s traditional network of aidances. For Germany was ready to 
trade with Hungary and Yugoslavia and Roumania; and to countries 
stiU waUowing in the wake of the Depression, a Great Power which was 
prepared to modify its economic poUcy to their benefit was a more 
attractive partner than a Great Power which talked only of security an 
the need to preserve the European Order. A secret commercial 
between Germany and Hungary was signed in February 19345 ^ 

Germans thereafter began to receive almost a quarter of Hungary s tot 
exports, mostly Uvestock, bauxite and raw materials for industry, an 
Hungary, in turn, imported from Germany manufactured products an 
coal and coke, or their derivatives. The economies of the two countries 
became so interlocked that had there been an interruption in the supp y 
of machinery or spare parts from Germany, the Hungarian factones 
wmuld once more have faced disaster. A simUar, although less extensiv^ 
treaty was signed between Germany and Yugoslavia in May 1934; 
within tv'o years German investment in Yugoslav industry increased 
remarkably while trade between the two countries almost doubled. A 
furtlier barter agreement was signed in May 1936 and when the Second 
World War began Germany was receiving more than half of Yugoslavia s 
exports and was supplying almost as large a proportion of her imported 
requirements. 

Naturally the Germans did not help the Danubian States to solve their 
economic problems out of sheer kindness of heart. A German Foreign 
Office memorandum of June 1934 (which is printed in the relevant 
volume of German Diplomatic Documents) records that both the 
Hungarian and the Yugoslav agreements ‘had political significance above 
their actual commercial content’ and were ‘designed to create in Hungary 
and Yugoslavia two points of support for German policy in the Danube 
region, and above aU to counteract French and Italian policy directed 
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Prague in the 1840s 




































{Above and opposite') Invaders of the 
Balkans: Russian troops crossing the 
Danube on pontoons at Braila, 1877 

{Opposite) Marshal von Mackensen 
and his staff watch German troops 
crossing the Danube at Sistovo, 1916 

{Above right) Tomas Masaryk (1850- 

1937) 

{Right) Josef Pilsudski (1867-1935) 


















































Yugoslav Partisans, early in 1944* Marshal Tito on the right 
Bucharest, 1941: Marshal Antonescu {centre) with King Michael {on his left) 
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against German policy there’. It is significant that when, only three weeks 
after the Yugoslavs had struck their bargain, the Roumanians sought a 
commercial agreement, they were told by the German Foreign Mimster 
that Germany ‘could make sacrifices only in favour of those states which 
did not support our opponents politically, as was the case with Roumama . 
In the event, the Roumanians had to wait until May 1935 for their treaty, 
although in the end they did well out of the settlement, securing from 
Germany a price for wheat which was well above the general world market 
value and restricting the quantity of oil sold to Germany so as^ not to 
hamper Roumania’s existing commitments in tlie West. Bulgaria, too, 
concluded commercial agreements with Germany in 1935: the Germans 
bought Bulgarian tobacco and paid well for it, supplying Bulgaria m 
return with armaments (for which the country appeared to have an 
inordinately large appetite). 


The double effect of the Depression and of the re-entry of Germany into 
the eastern arena led to changes of attitude, if not of heart, among the 
Balkan States. The French-and, in so far as they did anything at all, 
the British — were anxious to seal up the old Balkan cockpit. Ti escu 
of Roumania spent much of the autumn of 1933 in journeys t oug 
south-eastern Europe, drafting non-aggression treaties and suggesting an 
even bigger treaty which would guarantee the Balkan frontiers. ex 
ander of Yugoslavia preferred a direct approach to Bulgaria m t e rst 
instance and had two meetings with Boris (in Belgrade and arna) e ore 
proceeding to Istanbul and Athens to exert his personal rnagnetism on e 
Turks and the Greeks. Boris, too, was more forthcoimng. e pai an 
official visit to Belgrade in December 1933 and to Bucharest m January 
1934. But Bulgarian revisionism ran too deeply for Boris to associa e 
himself with an international order based on the easting pos war 
settlement; and the other Balkan leaders went ahead wit 
in February 1934 the two ‘eastern’ Little Entente 
and Roumania, joined Greece and Turkey in acceptance o a 
which guaranteed the frontiers of the four countries wi e 

zone and pledged the signatories to consult together be ore ag 
against another Balkan state (presumably Albania or u ^ria). e 

end of the year these four states broadened the scope o e pac , c 

a ‘Balkan Entente’ which had a Permanent Council and which 
in holding a series of conferences until the early months of 1940- Alt oug 
it never had the military associations of its Danubian prototype, 1 w 
step towards independence in international affairs. Qmte cl^r y, 1 was 
rebuff to Italy but it also avoided subservience to the Frenc . 

The Balkan Pact did not immediately send the Bulgars in search of a 
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counter-alliance. There was, in fact, a remarkable development in Bul¬ 
garia’s domestic affairs that spring; for on 19 May King Boris found that 
he was faced, as he had been eleven years previously, by a military coup. 
Once again the Officers’ League had struck, tlus time under Damian 
Velchev. Boris was induced to appoint as prime minister General Kimon 
GeorgWev, the leader of a group which called itself Zveno (The Chain) 
and which had as its main programme the political cleaning up of the 
Bulgarian State. The meffiods by wliich Zveno were to acliieve this 
laudable purpose bore a startling resemblance to those already undertaken 
by Dollffiss and Mussolini; but Velchev’s apologists have always in¬ 
sisted that his ideas, although authoritarian, were non-fascist. Certainly 
in foreign affairs Bulgaria turned against the Italian connexion and 
continued to seek a reconciliation with Yugoslavia. All political parties 
were dissolved, but so too was IMRO; Mihailov was expelled from the 
country and in June Georghiev announced tliat the military authorities m 
south-western Bulgaria had confiscated from IMRO terrorists no fewer 
than 10,938 rifles, 7,767 hand grenades, forty-seven machine guns and an 
ample supply of ammunition. If cleaning up Bulgaria implied the des¬ 
truction of IMRO and nothing else, then tlie Zveno did its work well; 
but other problems proved less tractable and the Zveno administration was 
so top-heavy in brass-hat officers that ithad no room for a mere economist. 

There were many aspects of the Zveno philosophy (if such it may be 
called) which appealed to Alexander of Yugoslavia, and at the end of 
September 1934 he paid a return visit to Sofia to promote Bulgaro- 
Serbian friendship. He was, at the time, moving away from dependence 
on France and was anxious to strengthen the Ifnls between Yugoslavia 
and Germany; Hitler had himself spoken, somewhat patronizingly, of the 
fighting qualities of the Serbs, and there had recently been some friendly 
talks between the King and General Hermann Goering. The French, for 
their part, could not afford a breach with Alexander on top of their rebuff 
from Pilsudski and Beck. Barthou was, indeed, still hoping that he could 
reconcile the Italians and Yugoslavs and bring them both into his united 
camp against the new Germany. In June Barthou visited Belgrade and 
found that the King was not entirely hostile to his proposals: Alexander 
was willing to oSer Mussolini economic concessions, especially supplies of 
timber, in return for political guarantees. But there were, of course, 
limits to his policy and, in order to make certain that the French under¬ 
stood his views, Alexander accepted an invitation to undertake a State 
Visit to Paris in October 1934, his fifth royal progress abroad in thirteen 
months. This time, however, he failed to reach his objective; for he had 
barely left the quay at Marseilles when a Macedonian assassin shot him 
dead, killing Barthou at the same time. 

The Marseilles murders thrust Central Europe into its most dangerous 
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crisis since Sarajevo. The assassin was an experienced IMRO gunman 
who had been seconded to Pavelic’s Usfase by Mihailov. The plot was 
apparently hatched in Italy but investigations showed that the responsi¬ 
bility for harbouring and encouraging the Croatian terrorists lay with 
Hungary. The new French Foreign Minister, Laval, was even more 
anxious for a general agreement with M^ussolim than Barthou had been 5 
and nothing was done to censure Italy for her championship of the 
Ustase cause or for the sanctuary she had given to known murderers. 
The debate at the League of Nations in December duly denounced 
Hungary, with Anthony Eden as the voice of British conscience delivering 
a particularly impressive list of Hungarian sins of neglect. No decisive 
action was taken, although the Italian authorities imprisoned, for a short 
time, the leading Usfase members on their soil. Pavelic was sentenced to 
death w absentia by a French court but was never handed over by the 
Itahans, who aUowed him eventually to settle m a smaU house on the 
outskirts of Florence. The question of his extradition does not appear to 
have been taken up by Laval in a visit he made to Rome less than a 
month after the League debate; but Mussolini agreed to make gestures 
of appeasement towards the Little Entente in return for French coopera¬ 
tion to forestall a Germano-Austrian Anschluss. 

In Yugoslavia itself the death of Alexander led to the accession of his 
eleven-year-old son, Peter II. The dead King’s wiU provided for a regency 
which was intended to be legally effective mtil Peter reached his 
eighteenth birthday (September 1941). The chief regent was Prince Paul, 
Alexander’s cousin, a man of considerable cultme with a deep sense of 
responsibikty and no taste for Balkan pohtics. In many ways Paul was 
more truly a Yugoslav than Alexander, for he distmsted narrowly 
Serbian nationalism and deUghted m escaping from Belgrade to the 
Alpine peace of Slovenia. Since he regarded himself as a temporary 
cuLdian of the crown, he was 

in the constitutional structure of the kmgdom SeJe/t? 
miHtaristic centraUsm of the royal own 

disinterestedness might enable Nm to win ov^ ‘^^peri- 

menting with three different prime regent 

appoint in June 

who had been recommended to _ krinwino- 

Belgrade and who had the ™ samrS"! 

economics and of bemg London seemed to 

His banking jesp^ctabiffty. From the BritiS ^ 

sure guarantee of Stojadinovic s p ^ point of 

view, however, it soon became so l 

should have found General Goermg so sympathetic, generous and so 

understanding. 
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B3' the beginning of 1935 it was dear that the German Reich liad 
recovered much of its traditional influence over the Eastern European 
lands even though its claim to master)' was now challenged b\ tv.o 
newcomers, France and Italy, rather than by the massive rival of old, 
Russia. As yet the Soviet State remained a wounded Tltan,^ impressively 
parading tanks and guns each May Day but shdtering behind the paper 
guarantees of the Litvinov Protocol. Yet Litvinov himself had no illusions 
about Hitler’s intentions, and slowly Russia began to play a positnc 
role once more in European diplomacja The Germans had walked out o 
tlie League of Nations in October 1935; the Russians joined the League 
just eleven months later and proceeded to work as earnestly for collectitc 
security as any of their fellow member-states. But Litvinov was prepare 
to go even further to contain Germany; he revived the traditional polic) 
more than a palisade, the British and French continued to be impresse 
with Bene§ and Titulescu. 

A formal pact of mutual assistance was concluded by France and 
the Soviet Union in iSlay 1935 which not only confirmed tlie obligations 
of both signatories under the Le.ague Covenant but also provided for 
immediate aid should either of them be the victim of an unprovoked 
attack. Witliin a fortnight a similar treaty was concluded with die Russians 
by Czechoslovakia, although on tliis occasion it was explicitly stated that 
nailitary help would be given only provided that France, too, offered 
armed support to whichever country was attacked. No pact was signed 
between Russia and Roumania but a secret understanding was reached 
between Litvinov and Titulescu by which tlie Roumanians agreed to 
permit the Red Army to pass across the Bukovina and into Ruthenia 
in order to assist the Czechs to repel an invasion. Few Roumanians were 
as sure of Russian goodwill as Titulescu, and official relations remained 
far behind the private undertakings of the foreign ministers. It was not 
until the middle of October 1933 that tlie railwa)'' bridge crossing the 
Dniester between Bendery and Tiraspol, closed in 19ZO, was re-opened 
for traffic, and life along the Bessarabian-Ukrainian frontier began, to 
enjoy four and a half years of abnormal ‘normalcy’. 

The Franco-Soviet Pact was never as serious a diplomatic instrument 
as the Dual Alliance which had linked the Third Republic to die Tsarist 
Empire before 1914. No military conversadons defined die scope of die 
new agreement as they had the old. Laval had so low an opinion of the 
Soviet Union that he did not even submit the pact for ratification and, 
since die Russians refused to ratify before the French, its terms did not 
become binding until March 1936, two months after Laval had fallen from 
grace (and from office) over the Ethiopian war. At heart, Laval despised 
Litvinov and distrusted Stalin; he preferred collaboration with Mussolini, 
and his ideal was attained at Stresa in April 1935 when the French, Italians 
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and British solemnly condemned Hider’s abrogation of the disarmament 
clauses imposed at Versailles and re-affirmed their determination to 
prevent any forcible re-drafting of the poUtical map of Europe. 

This united ‘Stresa Front’ was soon seen to be no more than a passing 
illusion. The French and Italian chiefs-of-staff spent much time that ^mmer 
planning joint operations to save Austria from_ Germany; and General 
Gamelin of France even tried to interest the military leaders of the Litde 
Entente in the project, without conspicuous success. It w-as all in vam. 
In the next eighteen months the successive crises oyer Ethiopia and over 
Spain led to cooler relations between France and Italy than had ever 
existed during the rivalry of the twenties, although it was charactenstic 
of the confused thinking of the day that a powerfbl lobby m the French 
Chamber still preferred the Duce’s braggadocio to ffie remonstrances of 
Geneva. But the empty weapon of sanctions half-apphed 
into the Axis which Gombos had predicted; and the cost 
between Italy and Germany was abandonment of the watch on the D 
S^h he had assumed X934 to protect DoMuss’s A-m- -vu^^ 
the states of central and south-eastern Europe had 
to the new conditions; and most of tiiem noting with 
of the trade figures, willingly acquiesced m the new-foun p cy 

° of March .93S f T" ^cltedle 

French alliance. For it wis in that month Aat Mcr re-oc^pmd fte 

Rhineland, jnsdfying this breach f 

to Germany impHcit in the newly tatified Franco Pov^t^ 
became separated from her eastern allies by a wall f 
in time be'L.e 

gave assurances that they would back p yp j cnt-«nnrt from Poland 
measures, and Beck appears to have ^ ^ only^by the bitterness 

although since his hatred of to imigine the three 

of his feud with did nothing, partly 

powers workmg in harness. Th ’ ^ly because of the 

through their own interna po German army established 

uncooperative isolauomsm of reservist being called to the 

itself along the middle Rhine wi ou ^ g^gtern neighbours 

colours in any of Germany s wes calculations. 

observed what had happened, an 

Outwardly the ® • 4 stressing their soHdarity ‘against 

connexion. An anarchy’ was drafted by Titulescu 

all the European forces Lnference during the first 

and signed by ffie three for g^^ Entente was in accord with Paris. 

-tW a ioin. imeUigcccc service and ag«d on 
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methods by which telegraphists might cooperate with the French army 
using a common code. In May they discussed standardization of equip¬ 
ment and in June they even broached the possibility of a joint mihtary 
commander. They also drew up contingency plans for dealing with a 
Habsburg restoration should Austria summon Archduke Otto to his 
father’s throne: the Czechs would march on Vienna from Brno; the 
Yugoslavs would meet them at the gates of the city, having advanced 
from Maribor, by way of Graz; and the Roumanians would keep watch 
on Hungary. No doubt it was a jolly little war game with which to pass a 
summer’s evening. It was also, as it happened, the last. The Little Entente 
was falling apart. At the end of August ICing Carol replaced Titulescu 
by Victor Antonescu as foreign minister, and the Roumanian line har¬ 
dened against the French and the Russians. Stojadinovic had followed the 
Czechs and Roumanians with the greatest reluctance and now began to 
dig in liis toes. By the autumn of 1936 both Roumania and Yugoslavia 
were seeking an understanding with Germany. 

In foreign affairs Stojadinovic was essentially a neutralist. He believed 
that Yugoslavia should pursue an independent policy, breaking away from 
tlie leading-strings of the French and reaching a natural and realistic 
accord with the Germans, and for that matter with those old rivals, the 
Bulgars and the Italians. In the closing quarter of 1956 he stood out 
against any broadening of the links between France and the Little Entente. 
At the same time he reached an informal agreement with Germany by 
which, if Hider could persuade the Bulgars and Italians to settle their 
problems with Yugoslavia, then Stojadinovic would slowly drop out of 
the French affiance into a genuine neutrality and hoped that he might 
carry Roumania with him. At the end of January 1937 Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia duly signed a treaty which promised, a litde optimistically, 
that indivisible peace and sincere and perpetual friendship’ should exist 
between the two countries. In March a no less remarkable treaty between 
\ ugoslavia and Italy was signed in Belgrade: the two kingdoms undertook 
to setde their differences without resort to war and agreed to respect 
riieir corrmon frontiers; neither would permit terrorist conspiracies to 
e or^i^ed on its soil against the other; both would seek to preserve 
11C existing regime in Albania (which, in fact, had been virtually an Italian 
CO ony since March 1936, although still nominally independent); both 
goicrnments would seek to increase their mutual trade; and the Italians 
vou make cultural concessions to the Slovene population of Istria. 
riven more imprpsivc thm the terms of the treaty was its timing. The 
ta lan orcign minister, Ciano, came to Belgrade for the formal signature 
o t e pact precisely one week before the Little Entente was due to hold 
)ne o Its periodic conferences in the city, and just twelve days before 
encs V, 10 w as by then President of Czechoslovakia — was expected in 
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the Yugoslav capital for an official visit. It is hardly surprismg that 
Stoiadinovic again refused to strengthen the connexion of the Little 
Entente, as a whole, with France. ‘We must be as wise as a serpent and 

as gentle as a dove,’he wrote to Prince Paul. _ j linp dc 

Roumania, for the moment, did not take such “ 

Yugoslavia partly because there were personal and ^ 

binding King Carol and his entourage to Pans, and par y 
Roumania’s rearmament still depended on the ^^ady arrival of supphes 
from the Czechoslovak Skoda works at Plzen (m w c ® 
Schneider-Creusot had a considerable mterest). e _ p^pch line 

however, back up Stojadinovic in his defiance f 
at the two conferLces. Moreover, they informed 

no circumstances would the Red Army be perimtte ° , ^jjofgcial 

soil in the event of war-a complete reversal of 

poUcy. But Ae 

and both the Germans and the Itahai^ ms essential first 

between Roumania and Hungary over Trmsyva a termed ‘the 

step towards any general agreement with w a 

^°The ffikLtffie Little Entente toho^slOTal^ 

isolated from her two partners and, _ President in December 

internal dissension. Tomas Masaryk ^ ^ retirement until 

1935 -hen he was eighty-five 

September 1937 sadly watching principal menace 

around his friend and Sudeten German Party (origin- 

to the integrity of the state came f organized 

ally known as the Sudeten Germ Upnlein and which received 

by a former gymnastics instmctor, ^ specificaUy Nazi organiza- 

subsidies from Berlin even thoug in Czechoslovakia crumbled 

tion. AU the older Geman Pj^in in 193 5 and he won votes, not 

before the electioneering tactics o ,^,ral areas but in the industrial 

only in AesmaUM towns of 

centres of northern Boherma j „c if Czechs and Germans might 
sympathy. At one mom^t it sceme pj^nie minister, Milan Hod 2 a 
reach a poUtical accord. Early “ gJ^^^Pt^hich would have permitted 
(who was a Slovak), propose a ^ administration of the predom- 
the Germans a considerable „ ^^in however, interpreted this offer 
inantly German-speaking areas. j.eJognition of the right of national 

as a sign of weakness and prcfsea themselves into separate auto¬ 

groups within Czechoslovalm^ 

nomous ‘corporations . This p ^ the Slovak Oericals of Hhnka 

“ fTifnrS* Ss^was Wy assailed by d.e Germans in 
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the north-west and the Slovaks in the east. Since the Ruthenes, too, were 
resdess and the Polish and Hungarian governments fomented unrest 
among their minorities within the republic, it seemed unhkely that 
Masaryk’s state would long outlive its creator. When in October 1937 
a Czech policeman in the town of Teplitz proved unable to resist the 
temptation to arrest and beat up the most arrogant of the Sudeten spokes¬ 
men, Karl Frank, the whole of the Nazi propaganda machine in Berlin 
launched a violent verbal offensive against Czechoslovakia. For the next 
eleven months the Germans consistently maintained that their Sudeten 
kinsfolk were being intolerably oppressed by the Czech administration. 

Benes remained in charge of Czechoslovak foreign policy until the end 
of 1955 and subsequently intervened in matters of international concern 
to a greater extent than his predecessor. Until the incorporation of 
Austria into the Reich in March 1958 he continued to regard a Habsburg 
restoration as potentially the gravest threat to the existing order: better 
even Hitler in Vienna than Archduke Otto. It was a curious error of 
judgement for so experienced a statesman. No doubt it sprang in part 
from the memory of political battles in his youth, but it was also true that 
while the pact with Russia and the alliance with France offered some 
assurance against a German invasion, there were many anti-Nazis in the 
West who would have welcomed Otto as an obstacle to revolution from 
the Right. Benes liimself was fuUy prepared to seek an understanding with 
Germany. As he once reminded the British Foreign Secretary, he had 
worked well with Stresemann and the Czech State had no frontier dispute 
witli Hitler s Germany (as it had, of course, with France’s other ally, 
Poland). 

There were two occasions on which the Czechs contemplated adjust¬ 
ments of their foreign policy. From October 1936 until the end of Jan- 
uar) 1957 there were some unofficial conversations between Benes 
and t\\ o German emissaries. The initiative seems to have come from the 
German side, although not from the Nazi establishment. Hitler approved 
o 11C talks as a wa)' of weakening the Russo-Czech connexion (and, 
possibly, as a mrans of sowing discord in Russia). The Czechs appear 
to me offered to refrain from adopting a pro-Russian foreign policy’ 
m return for a specific guarantee by the Third Reich of Czechoslovakia’s 
ronticrs. It is, however, doubtful if these talks were meant as a serious 
contn. ution to the diplomacy of the period. Their vagueness and im- 
prcasion suggest that they were primarily manoeuvres in which the two 
I'l other s reactions. Later in 1937 an attempt was made by 

.'\ustria and Hungary together with the Little Entente 
anu iian Pact ; but although conversations dragged on through 
1C umnivt, t c proposals had come far too late. The Magyars could sec 
'n.ung to gam from propping up a tottering IJttlc Entente at this stage. 
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KAnya, tlic Hungarian foreign minister, tended to look to Berlin over such 
matters, and, since Hitler was prepared to assure him personally that lie 
recognized Hungary’s claims on Slovakia and Ruthenia, a Danubian pact 
could have been no more than an empty form of words. 

Menaced by the Poles to the north and uncertain of the fate of Austria, 
the Czechs were left to build up tlicir defences and hope that the treaties 
with Russia and France would deter the hostile forces encircling them. 
Work began on constructing a fortress barrier along the frontier witii 
Germany in the summer of 1936. Plans were made to transfer the Sktxb 
arms works from Plzen, whicla was only forty miles from the Gcrma.a 
border, to central Slovakia. The airfield at Uzhorod in western Iluthenu 
was enlarged so as to accommodate Soviet bombers, if they came. 
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eccentric extremism discredited the whole Right Radical 

Romania, including the Iron Guard; and Carol was 

what might be described as a ‘Right Royalist’ movement m s place. 

On 8 February 1958 a ‘Cabinet of National Concentration w as s^^orn m 
headed by the Patriarch of the Roumanian Ortliodox ^ 

riiree weeks later a new constitutional law gave all cssenua pm 
King. Political parties were suppressed and a carefully manag _ p 
approved Carol’s action with that ncar-unanimity so charactensu 
Roumanian electoral machine. And while socialist and peasant leader 
abroad were condemning the King’s fascist experiment. Carol lumsc 
prepared to direct a major attack on the strength of Iron Guard sympathies 

in the country and, in particular, on the hated Codreanu. _ 

At the time, however, this conflict between tlie Roumanian ving a 
the Iron Guard attracted little attention in the European press; tor 
pace of international relations quickened suddenly at the beginning^ o 
1938. There had long been political uncertainty in Vienna. The situation 
had been tense ever since the proclamation of the ‘Romc-Bcrlin xis in 
November 1936 virtually deprived the Austrian semi-fascist regime o 1 s 
one effective protector, Mussolini. Provided that tliere was no Flabs urg 
restoration (which the Nazis feared no less than BcncS), Hitler was pre 
pared to wait for Austria to join Germany of her own volition, conn cn^ 
that the Austrian President would eventually appoint an Austrian Nazi 
adnunistration even as President Hindenburg had entrusted him to 
a government in 1933. It was the Austrians themselves who forced 
to move in 1938. Chancellor Schuschnigg, conscious that Nazi propagan^ a 
' was undernuning his position, staked his political future on a plebiscite 
in which the people were invited to vote for or against ‘a free and German, 
independent and social, Christian and united Austria’. Had a vote 
taken over this form of words Schuschnigg would inevitably have game 
a considerable majority and the case for union with Germany would h^^*^ 
suffered a serious setback. As soon as he heard of the plebiscite, ftder 
ordered mobilization. There was a flurry of political intrigue in Vienna, 
much of which seems in retrospect totally irrelevant. On 12 March the 
German army crossed the Austrian frontier and Hitler was welcomed m 
the land of his birth. Next day Austria was formally proclaimed ‘a ptO" 
vince of the German Reich’; and the Anschluss, which the treaties of 
Versailles and St Germain had explicitly forbidden, became a real'ty. 

No foreign power was surprised; some protested, but all accepted the 
new political order. German troops mounted guard along the borders of 
four of the six countries of Europe’s central belt; only the Roumani^s 
and Bulgars were deprived of the sight of a swastika flag at their frontier- 
posts. Czechoslovakia, the arsenal of the successor states, had become a 
beleaguered bastion of democracy. No one believed that its territory 
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eccentric extremism discredited the whole Right Radical movement in 
Roumania, including the Iron Guard; and Carol was able to substitute 
what might be described ns a ‘Right Royalist’ movement in its place. 
On 8 February' 1958 a ‘Cabinet of National Concentration’ was sworn in, 
headed by the Patriarch of tlic Roumanian Orthodox Church. Less than 
three weeks later a new constitutional l.aw gave all essential powers to the 
King. Political parties were suppressed and a carefully managed plcbisatc 
approved Carol’s action with that near-unanimity so characteristic of the 
Roumanian electoral machine. And while socialist and pca.s.ant leaders 
abroad were condemning the King’s fascist experiment, Carol himself 
prepared to direct a major attack on die strength of Iron Guard sympathies 
in the country and, in particular, on the hated Codreanu. 

At die dme, however, this conflict between the Roumanian King and 
the Iron Guard attracted litdc attention in the European press; for the 
pace of intemadonal relations quickened suddenly at the beginning of 
1958. Tliere had long been political uncertainty in Vienna. The situation 
had been tense ever since the proclamation of the ‘Romc-Bcrlin Axis’ in 
November 1936 virtually deprived the Austrian semi-fascist regime of its 
one effecUve protector, Mussolini. Provided that there was no Ilabsburg 
restoration (which the Nazis feared no less than I 3 ene 5 ), Miller was pre¬ 
pared to wait for Austria to join Germany of her own volition, confident 
that the Austrian President would cvcntu.ally appoint an Austrian Nazi 
administration even as President Hindenburg had entrusted him to form 
a government in 1935. It was the Austrians themselves who forced Flidcr 
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-.1 which the people were invited to vote for or against ‘a free and Uerman, 
independent and social, Christian and united Austria’. Had a vote been 
taken over this form of words Schuschnigg would inevitably have gained 
a considerable majority and the ease for union with Germany would have 
^ ^ serious setback. As soon as he heard of the plebiscite. Hitler 

ordered mobilization. "Hiere was a flurry of political intrigue in Vienna, 
much of which seems in retrospect totally irrelevant. On 12 M-arch the 
German army crossed the Austrian frontier and Hitler was welcomed in 
t e land of his birth. Next day Austria was formally proclaimed ‘a pro- 
vmce o e German Reich’; and the Anschluss, wliich die treaties of 
VersaiUes and St Germain had explicidy forbidden, became a rcaUty. 

JNo foreign power was surprised; some protested, but all accepted die 

^°ops mounted guard along the borders of 
and -R co^tries of Europe’s central belt; only die Roumanians 

of a swasdka flag at their f^ontier- 

eaguered basUon of democracy. No one believed diat its territory 
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would remain inviolate for more than a few months unless there was a 
major change in Czechoslovak policy. It was an open question that spring 
whether any government was prepared to face war in order to uphold 
the integrity of the republic. 



II 


The German Tide 


In the three and a half years which followed Hitler’s triumphant entry into 
Vienna, the Germans surged eastwards to the shores of the Black Sea 
and the Aegean and to the reedy shallows of the Gulf of Finland. Other 
East European problems seemed puny and other issues irrelevant com¬ 
pared with the growing threat from Germany; and, indeed, most internal 
changes of this period were indirect responses to the chronic externa 
crisis. The shadow of the swastika lay heavily over the whole area. 

The chief instrument in the accomplishment of these remarkable 
conquests was, of course, the German army with its brilliant contingency 
planning, imaginative use of armoured columns and ruthless employment 
of tactical air power. But final military success depended on three prelim¬ 
inary circumstances: the ability of the German foreign service to exploit 
old resentments, distracting potential enemies by playing off rival neigh¬ 
bours against each other; the appeal of racial unity and superiority to the 
six million Volksdeutschen, the German-speaking and German-thinking 
minority groups living beyond the borders of the Reich; and the trade 
treaties which, ever since 1954, bound the smaller states of central and 
south-eastern Europe closer and closer to Berlin, offering genuine eco¬ 
nomic benefit to countries which otherwise lacked secure markets. 
Greater German primacy was thus already established in the Danube 
basin and the Balkans before the first panzer-divisions moved against 
Poland in September 1939. 

Hitler’s ultimate objectives in the East changed little over the years, 
probably because they were essentially ill-defined. He wanted to secure 
for the German people l^bensraum, living space in Europe’s eastern 
marchlands and especially in the Ukraine. He envisaged a Greater German 
Reich which would embrace all the racially Germanic communities 
except those whom he considered fortunate enough to live under the 
enlightened rule of Mussolini in the South Tyrol. The other peoples of 
East-Central Europe - Poles, Lithuanians, Ukrainians, Hungarians and 
perhaps even the Czechs - might exist as subordinate vassals, permitted a 
degree of local government but bound to the Reich economically and 
politically. Yet Hider had no rigid timetable of conquest and no detailed 
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plan of administration for his ‘new order’. From time to time he lectured 
his military and civilian chiefs on future policy, always leavmg himse 
considerable freedom to manoeuvre. Thus in the famous four-hour 
prolation of 5 November 1937 (the so-called ‘Hossbach Conference; 
he committed himself to the incorporation of Austria and Czechoslovakia 
in the Reich as essential first moves against Russia; but he gave no indica¬ 
tion of the order of events, or of tlieir character, or even of tlicir timing 
although he insisted that the operation must be completed before the 
years 1943-5. His one rule of action was that favourable opportumUes 
should be seized whenever tliey presented themselves and created when 
they did not. The German armed forces were to be ready to inove at a 
times; and yet it was not always certain what their next destination worn 
be nor who were their friends and who their enemies. There is thus a 
superficial clarity of purpose and intent in Hitler’s foreign policy wWch 
obscures the swift variations of emphasis that so increased the uncertainty 
of these months of tension. The detailed record of the Czechoslovak 


crisis of 1938 affords ample evidence of the alternating phases of hesitancy 
and impetuosity which underlay his handling of foreign affairs; and so it 
was to be with each international emergency of the years that followed. 

Hitler had always disliked and despised tlie Czechs as a people, although 
he had a passing regard for the Slovaks in his more sentimental moments. 
Both of these prejudices sprang from his Austrian childhood; and to them 
was added, in time, a political hatred of the Czechoslovak Republic as a 
creation of the ‘Versailles system’. It was therefore predictable that he 
would seek to destroy the Czech State at the earliest possible moment, 
securing the annexation of Bohemia-Moravia to the Greater German 
Reich. A fortnight after the Anschluss Henlein was summoned to Berlin 
and instructed to put forward a progressively exacting series of demands 
on behalf of the Sudeten Germans, which tlie Czechs would always 
refuse to grant. Henlein was told that he should regard himself as the 
Fiihrer’s representative among the three and a quarter million VoJks- 
deutschen in the Sudetenland and other frontier districts. It was his 


responsibility to ensure that Czechoslovakia would be weakened by 


turmoil and political discord. The Germans, too, made preparations: in 
the third week of April the General Staff was instructed to draw up a 
war-plan for action against the Czechoslovak Republic; a;ad approaches 
were made to the Hungarians (and by them to the Poles) so as to en¬ 
courage Czechoslovakia’s other neighbours to demand a share of the 
spoils. But as late as the first week in May Hitler was willing to wait 
several years before making mihtary moves against the Czechs, shrewdly 
calculating that the protracted disintegration of the republic would 
demonstrate to other smaU states the worthlessness of the French system 
of alliances. 
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Henlein duly took up the position which was called 

the Sudeten German Party’s annual congress m before it 

Karlsbad and the Czechs Karlovy Vary. On 24 pti ^ ,„v.irh the Prague 

was even drafted, a proposed ‘Minorities gesture. He 

government was prepared to put forward as a ^ ‘ guarantees 

demanded full self-government for tlie world out- 

of ‘freedom to profess German nationality an ^jg^tj-oved the whole 
look’. Autonomy of this character wou ^^^j-efused to consider his 
democratic basis of the republic, and the zee s prench and more 

demands. They were, however, under pressure ondon and made a 

especially from the British (for Henlein rii\ -phere is no doubt 

favourable impression, even on Winston ,^^^ _Qnulatioo behind him. 
that Henlein had the bulk of the German-speaking p members at the time 
His party had numbered three-quartern o a following two 

of the Anschluss: another half a mi^on ^ remained loyal to 

months. The Sudeten German Social „ j for recognition ® 

the concept of a Czechoslovak State, a so pr Qgnnan minority. _ ^ 
Prague authorities of the special tig ts^ o -Qncept of a ‘^^norities 
Czechs were induced to Statute’ which 

Statute’ into a more comprehensive atio ^j^g existing po 

have given a higher degree of autonomy the estabhshment 

stmeture. The minister of the Interior ® policed some of e p 

Ota Sudeten Getman Defence Fot« jb* 
"£teendott.eddtdtje.^ 

rrrBS’’&etu„i-^ 

acdon/along the 

SlS tf ““i^nce tha? CaecB jw ^ 

j- • • 1- .. ..n r,nA the parachuustb „,.pr-stretched nerves. The 

division that week, “ P^j^g products of over s 

over Prague were certaimy ^ rlisoleased, tney _ 

British an^French governments t^re^^^P of purpose ^--^gnant 

commit themselves to a posiu^ ste ^^oeuvred them mto such an 
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uncharacteristic act. Even mor^P ^^at the Brmsh would send 

agreement with Henlein, aud d ^ Czechs wifo the German 

out an ‘unofficial mediator t prime mmister, announced 

minority. In July Chamberlam, 
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that tliis mission would be undertaken by Viscount Runciman, an 
elderly Liberal slupping magnate who had been an efTcctivc President of 
the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries a quarter of a century before. 
it was thought tliat Lord Runciman knew nothing of the background to 
diis task, he was photographed reading Miss Wiskernann s 
Germans, hot from the press, on the train to Prague, his face a study tn 
bland incomprehension. 

It is hardly surprising that Runciman failed to solve the problems of 
‘this accursed country,’ as he was calling Czechoslovakia after fully four 
weeks in Prague tliat August. In general he sympathized with tlie Sudeten 
leaders and wrote testily of Bcnc§’ ‘slow movements and dilatory nego¬ 
tiations’. It made little difference. Hitler had already made up his mind. 
He had been angered by the May war-scare: a crisis manufactured outside 
Germany was not part of liis reckoning; and he was incensed by cl.aims 
made in the Czech and French press that the warnings from Paris, London 
and Moscow had forestalled a German inv.asion. C 5 n lo May he had dic¬ 
tated a military directive which began; ‘It is not my intention to smash 
Czechoslovakia by military action in tlie immediate future without provo¬ 
cation. . ..’ Precisely eight days later he changed the phrasing so that the 
directive declared, uncompromisingly, ‘It is my unalterable decision to 
smash Czechoslovakia by i October at die latest.’ He did not believe that 
there would be a general war but he was prepared to t.ake the risk. 

In the following months the Germans made a genuine attempt to 
convince the Western Powers, especially Britain, of the justice of the 
German cause. The British government and press was by no means un¬ 
sympathetic, and the French were content to follow the lead of London. 
Politically the French were in full retreat from the comprehensive under¬ 
takings of Briand and Barthou. Bonnet, the Frencli Foreign Minister, 
ignored a suggestion from Moscow tliat the time had come for military' 
conversations between the General Staffs of France, Czechoslovakia and 
the Soviet Union. And the German ambassador in Paris reported to 
Berlin a conversation he had held with die French prime minister on 22 
May in which Daladier spoke of his desire to save Europe from a new 
culture carried westwards into ‘depopulated and war-devastated terri¬ 
tories’ by ‘hordes of Cossacks and Mongols.’ With this curious commen¬ 
tary on die Franco-Soviet Pact to hand, it is not difficult to sec why Hitler 
was optimistic over the diances of avoiding a European war. 

Soviet policy throughout the summer of 1938 w'as an enigma and remains 
so, even in retrospect. The alhance with Czechoslovakia became effective 
only if the French gave military support to the Czechs. Documents 
published by the Novomy government in 1958 suggest that Stalin and 
Litvinov were prepared to fulfil the Russian commitment. Thus in May 
1938 the Czechoslovak ambassador in Moscow telegraphed to Prague: 
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‘If requested, tire USSR is prepared —in agreement with France and 
Czechoslovakia - to take all necessary measures relating to the security 
of Czechoslovakia. She disposes of all necessary means for doing so. 
But did she ? The Western Powers were acutely aware of Russia s apparent 
weakness that summer. These months coincided with the climax of the 
Ye:(}}ovshina, the great purge of Old Bolsheviks and of Soviet mihtary 
leadership which numbered among its victims three marshals of the Soviet 
Union (including Tukachevsky, the Chief of the General Staff) and 400 
of the 700 generals in the Red Army. It was reasonable to doubt the 
efficacy of the Soviet military machine. Moreover Czechoslovakia an 
Russia shared no common frontier and neither Poland nor Roum^a 
would grant the passage of Soviet troops, although the Roumamans 
(whose statements of foreign policy remained monumentally devioi^) 
might conceivably have failed to notice if Russian aircraft flew across e 

Northern Bukovina to Uzhorod. _ • -d • 

Finding little comfort from its French ally and uncertain Russian, 
the Czechoslovak government as a last resort endeavoured in August to 
animate the Little Entente. If it was impossible to halt the Germans en 
at least the threat from Hungary might be neutralized. The Hunganan 
minister in Belgrade was invited to attend a meeting ^ ® oreign 
ministers of the Little Entente countries held amid the melancho y 
of the Slovenian lakes at Bled. There an agreement was concluded by 
which the Hungarians renounced the use of force ag^st any mem e 
of the Little Entente in return for recognition of the right to rearrn ^ 
the promise of statutes improving the position of the Magyar mmo 
within the three states. Horthy and Kanya, his foreign minister (w o 
on a visit to Germany at the time) insisted that the agreement ^ 

the isolation of Czechoslovakia since it ensured that Ben« wo 
no assistance from the Roumanians and Yugoslavs. The erman^ 
other hand, suspected that they had been doub e-crosse ^ 
thereafter trusted the Hungarians. It is, however, ear a op 
were, indeed, the losers and that the Bled meetmg mar e . ^ 

end of the Little Entente. King Carol sent a message o , . £qj. 
height of the September crisis assuring him of Romani , ^ 

closer relations with Germany; and although Stoja , unofficial 

partial mobilization of the Yugoslav ^ J^German minister 

contaa with Goering and subsequently expressed to uitler had 

in Belgrade ‘his boundless adnflration’_ of ffie way m 
inco^orated the Sudetenland in the Reich. The Czec s 
an alien world. 

The Czechoslovak crisis came to a head in the first ^nd 

when Benes received two of the Sudeten German leaders m Prague 
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offeted ion vkmd autonomy, simaai to 

at Karlovy Vary in April. The proposal embarrassed Henlein, who had 
left the country for the Nazi Party rally at Nuremberg intent on seces^n. 
But three days after Benes’ offer a riot m the small town of Morava 
Ostrava gave the Sudeten Germans their excuse for breakmg oft 
negotiations. AU seemed ready to erase the Czechoslovak State from th 


On 12 September Hitler denounced the ‘intolerable conditions in 
Czechoslovakia from the rostrum at Nuremberg. There were ugly scenes 
in the Sudeten towns that night with mobs smashing Czech an Jewis 
shops, and the Czechs called up reservists next day, establishing 
law in the disaffected regions. It was against this background that 
Chamberlain flew from London to meet Hitier at Berchtesgaden on 15 
September. On his return he induced the British Cabinet and the 
government to put pressure on the Czechs for the transfer of the u e 
tenland to the Reich in return for an Anglo-French guarantee of the rump 
of Czechoslovakia against unprovoked aggression. He flew once more to 
Germany on 22 September and at Godesberg informed Hitler that e 
Czechs would cede the German areas. But Hitler wanted the full dis¬ 
integration of Czechoslovakia. In the intervening week he had made 
contact with the Poles and Hungarians and he had sent an emissary to 
Slovakia to encourage Tiso (Hlinka had died in August). At Godesberg 
Hitler accordingly presented Chamberlain with a memorandum which 
sought satisfaction of the claims of the non-German nationalities as well 
as transference of the Sudetenland. 

It seemed briefly as if Hitler had made a miscalculation. The British ^d 
French rejected the Godesberg Memorandum. The Hungarians limited 
their claims to the ethnically Magyar fringe and the Slovaks indicated that 
they would be content with a federal reorganization of the state. Only the 
Poles did all that Hitler expected of them, brushing aside French attempts 
at restraint. Czechoslovakia did not fall apart; and for a few days there 
was a greater risk of a general conflict than Hitler had anticipated. But 
none of the Great Powers was militarily prepared for war, and Italian 
mediation led to the famous conference at Munich on 29 September 
between Hitler, Chamberlain, Daladier and Mussolini. The Mvmich 
Agreement recognized transference of the predominantly German areas 
to the Reich and provided for a four-power guarantee of foe remainder of 
Czechoslovakia against an unprovoked attack on foe understanding that 
the question of foe Polish and Hungarian minorities should be speedily 
settled. On 1 October German troops moved into the Sudetenland, most 
of which was in Hider’s hands by the time he made a triumphal crossing of 
the old frontier on 3 October. President Benes resigned on 5 October 
and shordy afterwards left Prague to setde eventually in foe United States. 
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The Poles occupied some 4°° square miles of the area around Teschen 
on 2 October but it took longer to determine the new frontier with 
Hungary, partly because Plitler was still angry with Horthy and ICanya 
both over the Bled Agreement and thdr subsequent insistence that 
Hungary was too weak to take part in mihtary operations should there 
be a general war. Eventually, however, Hungary s claims^ were setdcd 
by a Germano-Italian arbitral pronouncement - the Fttst Viema Award’ 
of 2 November 1938 -which assigned the predominantly Magyar- 
inhabited fringe of southern Slovakia and Rudiema, including the 
important raciaUy-mked towns of Kosice and Uzhorod, to Hungary 
but left Bratislava in Slovakia and denied Ae Hungarians a common 
frontier in Ruthenia witli Poland (as both Kanya and Beck had wished). 
Hungarian troops moved into the retroceded areas- the Felvidek, as 
they were caUed-later in the same week. On 11 November Regent 
Horthy, astride the inevitable white horse, rode Kosice (or Kassa, as 
it now once more became) at the head of a pro^ssior^of aU Ae govern- 

meat dignimies and son,? 

putably Magyar or Magyar-speaking 
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Gcmany, handing ovei to BetUn all mineral rights in the mountain 

Tohemia and Mora™ never became so blatantly 
Slovak and Ruthene areas. Emil Hacha, an elderly and d^stmgmshed 
iurist with Uttle poUtical experience, succeeded Benes as President a 
former Agrarian^ader. Solf Beran, formed a government. 

^ris foreign minister, Chvalkovsky, favoured cooperation w^ 
Germany All Sutical groups of the centre were linked m a new P rty 
of National uSon’ which was opposed by an ^breUa 

the left, the ‘National Labour Party’. At first the the^oviet 

tolerated and won many recruits smee it was beheved that th 
Union, unlike France, would have stood by the republic in the September 
crisis and no Russian delegation had flown to Mumch. But,_by the end 
of the year, the Communist Party became a proscribed 
tlie proceedings of the parliamentary assembly in Prague were httl 
than an empty charade. 

Even after Munich there were still nearly a quarter of a million Vom- 
deutschen in Bohemia and Moravia (and almost as many in Slovakia ana 
Ruthenia). The textile and engineering centre of Brno had sixty-mousan 
German inhabitants and there were fifty thousand in Prague itsen. It was 
part of Hider’s policy to see that this minority was advanced to key 
posidons in the state and their political spokesman, Kundt, was by 
Christmas demanding privileges from Hacha and Beran with even Ste^ter 
arrogance than Henlein had shown towards Benes. In reality Hacha had 
as litdc freedom of initiative as the burgomaster of a German city; but e 
failed to perceive the limitations on his independence and fondly believe 
that he could guide the republic into a new position among the European 
nations, associated with Germany but apart from the admimstration o 
the Reich and serving as a bridge between Teutons and Slavs. Witto six 
months of taking office he was to be sadly disillusioned: in Hider s new 
order the Czechs ranked as vassals, not partners. 


Munich was a historical climacteric for all the peoples of central and 
south-eastern Europe. To states taught to regard the principles of the 
I^guc Covenant as sacrosanct, it seemed a cynical negation of the Geneva 
spirit. In reality none of the countries in the region had a clear consaence 
over this matter (except, perhaps, Bulgaria where King Boris had shrewdly 
contrived not to notice wh.at was happening). Moral self-righteousness 
ill-suited the signatories of the Bled Agreement or the Poles, whose 
gobbet of SilesLa had a predominandy Czech population. It was, however, 
the French and the British who lost most face by Munich; their decline 
in influence seemed confirmed by their subsequent absence from the 
conference-table which decided die boundaries of the Felvidek. France s 
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treaty obligations -were assumed to exist only on paper 
Bonnet were seen as weak, ineffectual and indecisive. jji his 

British prime minister who became a particiriar o fantastic, 

broadcast to the nation Chamberlain had said; ovr on gas- 

incredible it is that we should be digging tren es peoples of 

masks here because of a quarrel in a far-away country agreed with 

■whom we know nothing.’ Most of his listeners wo London as the 
him, even though the areas in dispute Fleet. Yet, if a 

bomber flies than the main base of the Britis op goglander ip- 
case may be made for Chamberlain, the rlwpso j-aise Britip 

lationism of ‘Peace in our Time’ was h^ ^ and Paris believed in 
prestige in other ‘far-away countries’. If ° mood of Belgrade and 
appeasement, then it was logical for it to e through ‘neutralism 

Bucharest and Budapest. The small states sw 

towards the Axis giants. , rlnmestic policies of c 

The German successes also _ influenced th ^ jj^^gary the gmdud 
remaining independent countries in the ‘ and autumn of 193 
«ts=nmg of L CKch crisis during *^“,3 tottodaced by Bek 
had coincided with a series of anti-semi QyemmentmMay- . 
Imr^dy, whom Horthy had asked to to participate m 

system limited the °^^7r®Munich the quota 

professions to twenty per cent. ^ more comp , 

six per cent and the definition of a Je ^ jj^r^dy’s of her 

It was then discovered by his for the first refuted by 

bom in 1807, had been a ^/purity of his ances^ 
life. Such a grave reflection ^ga not aPPp^*^° gjJonally and who 

I^edy in a lengthy disliked happened to be 

those who heard him. Horthy, Hungarians v /1 F . Count 

always insisted that there 19- took Us 

Jewish, seized the °PP°^ 2 gr^rative ^vSst he beheved that 

Pil Teleki, the moderate J°"X"„„racts foat he could not 

place. Although Tele a CentrH TTg^accordingly retained 

Gemaan influence was s^^_^ I^^dy’s convinced of the need 

make a dramatic _r ^ ' (^ount Csdky, vr -gj^tted the anri-Jewish 
ImrMy’s ^oteign^st ^ ^ov;crs. He On the other hand, 

m cooperate ftth the ^^„„gh jg^der, Szalasi, had 

‘Artow Cross’ org.^ unobtruswely extinguished 
TeleH chsso ve poson by /uncs of Stojadinovic’s grcensliirts. 

a movemen con d to pay state visits to London 

polMcurSSt-'oP'- 5,TJd'b'*“= 

and Paris in the autumn 
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Although he tried some brisk salesmanship in the interlude between cere¬ 
monial engagements, neither the City of London nor the Pans o 
responded to his blandishments. He decided that it would, perhaps, be 
diplomatic to break his return journey in Germany and on 24 November 
he was received at Berchtesgaden by Hitler, who pUed him ^th soft 
words and declared himself in favour of closer economic links between 
Roumania and the Reich. At the same time Hitler spoke sympatheucauy 
of Codreanu, who had been imprisoned for ten years on a charge o 
treason in the previous April. It was therefore unfortunate that six days 
after the King’s interview with the Fiihrer, the vigilance of the Roumanian 
prison authorities resulted in tlie shooting of Codreanu and thirteen^ot^^er 


iron Guard leaders ‘while trying to escape’. But so anxious was 


Hitler 


to secure Roumanian oil and wheat that even this affront was not allowe 
to delay the negotiation of a new trade treaty, which was duly signed on 
10 December. And, as if to prove that he was at least as good a fascist as 
Codreanu, the king promptly created a single-party ‘Front of Nationa 
Rebirth’ which received the approval of the Roumanian people at an 
election held by open ballot and with no list of opposition candidate^ 
Hitler was not, however, impressed by Carol’s political performance an 
had no mtendon of supporting him. The Iron Guard survived Codreanu s 
murder and took its revenge in September 1939 by assassinating Carol s 
pliant prime minister, Calinescu. 

There was no change in the internal affairs of Bulgaria and only minor 
modifications in her foreign policy. All decisions continued to be taken 
by King Boris and his friend Kiosseivanov, the prime minister; but 
parliamentary debates were permitted in the Sobranjie and there were 
occasional dissenting voices in the press, although it should be added that 
these criticisms tended to come from the political right rather than from 
any liberals. At the end of July 1938 an agreement was concluded in 
Salonika between Bulgaria and the Balkan Entente (Greece, Turkey, 
Roumania and Yugoslavia) formally recognizing the tight of Bulgaria 
to rearm and recording the decision of all five states to abstain from the 
use of force against one another. But, so far from drawing Bulgaria into 
the Balkan Entente, the Salonika Agreement stimulated a new outburst 
of revisionist sentiment in Sofia for it was argued that, if the disarmament 
clauses of the Treaty of NeuUly could be erased at the stroke of a pen, so 
too could the most unacceptable aspects of the territorial settlement. Since 
there was no Volksdeutsch minority in the country, it was this spirit of 
revisionism which provided the Germans with their most effective induce¬ 
ment for winning over the Bulgarian governing class to an Axis policy. 
But Boris, who had family connexions in Germany and had married an 
It^an princess, knew both the strength and the limitations of Hitler and 
1 ussolim. While his royal neighbour in Roumania was prepared to move 
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forward along the tightrope, Boris preferred to observe such politic^ 
acrobatics from a distance, glancing apprehensively at the chasm enea 
the performers. . , . • j 

The most extensive changes in the Balkan lands durmg s pe 
took place in Yugoslavia. Prince-Regent Paul became 
disHlusioned with Stojadinovic in the months^ foUowmg ' j 

internal affairs he had achieved litde: no reconciliation wi^ 
the Croats: abandonment, under pressure from the Ser lan r 
Church, of a Concordat with the Vatican; and alienation o , 

radicals and Serbian precani. Although he had improve ug 
relations with her neighbours. Prince Paul distrusted, the ,. • / 

ship between Stojadinovic and Ciano, rightly suspecting at oja 
■was involved in an intrigue which would have perrmtte a T 
Albania. Stojadinovic, however, failed to perceive t at ® 
becoming weaker. He secured the dissolution of the S ups 
elections shortly before Christmas 1938. _ . <r c<.^;.,r 1 innvic’s 

Voters opted either for a government list (consistmg o ) . 

‘Yugoslav Radical Union,’ Korosec’s Slovenes and a ^ 

for the opposition list (which was headed by Mace s £ Basic’s 

but included Serbian democrats and agrarians and even 
one-time foUowers). The government andintimida- 

votes and the opposition forty-one per cent, de p P avainst the 

tioa. More thafa quareer of a milUon more vote' Vjere KS Ta to^ 
government te .tan in the previous elecnon of ”'-^”4 was 

elettorate of two miliion and with the exis^g po y^repentant; it 

virtually a vote of no confidence. But Stoja o election had 

was, he^lained to Prince Paul, aU as 

gone so badly, for the Slovene priest pmolovees to vote according 
minister of the interior as to allow all s a P £ gjx ^eeks of 

to their consciences. Korosec resigned Stojadinovic’s 

complicated political intrigues in Be gra e. i;^rn ent and declared 

minister of forests and mines lost ® ^ P Kaimakcalan in 1916 had a 
that only those Serbs This was a supremely tactless 

right to determine the poliaes of le • assault by the Serbian 

remark: the number of veterans o regent had himself been 

army was by 1939 necessarily Stojadinovic w’as dismissed from 

at tlie time in Pans. On 4 Februar) o j 

office. J J 1 „ DragiSa Cvetkovid, a competent 

Tlie new government was brought to international problems 

mavor of Nis in a bleak pcoo • ^ t^rovincial railway-junction but 

the limited vision of a avicdigmra ‘ P j vveaknesses was sound. 

his understanding .^"f^'^'^^Xelations with Madek. Negotia- 
Hc had already cstablisncd good personal ^ 
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tions aimed at giving Croatia a degree of autonomy continued from 
hlarch to August in 1939- They were long and difficult, not only because 
of Macek’s intransigence - for he knew that he was the real master o 
Croatia even as Radic had been before him-but because the Serbian 
opposition groups feared that Cvetkovic would perpetuate the existmg 
authoritarian government by winning over the principal advocate o 
change. At one time Prince Paul himself refused to accept all Macek s 
demands and representatives of the Croatian Peasant Party once again 
contacted the Italians. There was even a risk that Italy might mar 
into Yugoslavia in April to impose a settlement (from which of course 
Pavelic, rather than Macek, would have been the chief beneficiary). 
But on 23 August an agreement (Sporazum) was duly signed; and tlircc 
days later Macek became vice-premier. 

The Sporaaum merged tv'o of the Banovine established in 1929, adding 
to them certain border districts of Bosnia, Slavonia and Dalmatia so as 
to create a single administrative unit known as ‘Croatia,’ which was to 
have a governor and a Diet of its own and was to enjoy considerable 
powers of local self-government. There was a close parallel between 
the new constitutional structure and the old Croatia-Slavonia of the Dua 
Monarchy. Ml responsibility for defence, foreign policy, commerce and 
communications rested with the central government in Belgrade, just 
as it had once depended on Budapest and Vienna. The gendarmerie m 
Croatia was trained by the Yugoslav War Ministry but controlled by the 
provincial governor. The Sporazum w’as supposed to benefit all the 
peoples of Yugoslavia: it was agreed tliat there should be a new electoral 
law so as to ensure a fairer system of representation; and the Yugoslavs 
were promised a return of political liberties. Yet neither the Slovenes nor 
the majority of Serbs were satisfied by tlie terms of the Sporazum even 
though Cvetkovic and Macek gave assurances that, in time, the federal 
principle would be extended to the whole kingdom. Litde progress 
was made in the following eighteen months, partly because Prince Paul 
was reluctant to audioriz-c a constitutional revolution in the last two 
years of his regency but even more because both he and the government 
genuinely feared that any open move towards a democratic system would 
invite intervention from Yugoslavia’s r\xis neighbours. Tuc settlement of 
the Serbo-Croat dispute thus remained incomplete: it h:d come too late 
to save the kingdom from disaster. 
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issued in Berlin only three weeks after the signature of the , 

Agreement. Once again, however, the liming was ultimately determinca 
by the internal affairs of tiie republic, as the Anschluss ha '^^ct-vikia 

previous year. A dispute over tire amount of money allocate ^o ‘ 

by the central government led to a serious breach cen ^ > 

Bratislava at the end of February. At the same time, in a^^ nl'^prcd 

Volosin’s Sic Guard made trouble for anyone or anything consider ^ 
Czech, Polish, Jewish or IVLagyar in origin. At the end o t le 
in March President Hacha and tlie Beran government plucked p ■ g 
and ordered a Czech general to assume control of Ru „„lnine 

■Wards Hacha dismissed Tiso’s Slovak administration an , on 

of 10 March, sent Czech troops into Bratislava. Berlin 

These events gave Hitler his opportunity. Tiso was ^ 

and advised to summon the Slovak Diet and proc aini < That night 
pendence under German protection: this was done on 1 4 ‘ • ^ morning 

President Hacha also flew to Berlin and, in the smaU hours 
(15 March), was informed by Hitler that German troops 
Czech provinces at sis o’clock. Goering, attendant m tjestroyed by 
chanc^ery, added the information that Prague was . signed a 

bombing 7 kacha fainted. Two hours “S/ch peopl= ^ '»'= 

communique ‘confidently placing the fate o ^ following 

Fuhrer’s hands’. Hitler entered Prague that as a German 

day Bohemia-Moravia was incorporated in ^ j under German 

protectorate. Slovakia retained nomiiial m became 

protection with German troops garrisonmg er , coordinated 

president of a one-party state whose activities j-egulated in Berlin, 

■with the Reich and whose economic deve opmen j >g backing, pro- 
Volosin, foUowing Tiso’s uvample but on r 4 March, 

claimed the Carpatho-Ukraine an mdepen that if they did not 

It was now the turn of the Hungarian ^j. Roumanians or both, 

seize Ruthenia it would be overrun by c existed for precisely twenty- 
Volosin’s tiny republic never had a c ^e Hungarians and the 

four hours. There was some shooting ^ ^ resistance. By i? March 

Sic Guard before Khust fell but httle orga _ last a common 

the Hungarians had occupied 4°^Fiehting also broke out in 

frontier between Hungary and Po an • . , advance to the Duk a 

west of Ruthenia when the Hungarian a ^>5 German protectors 

Pass, which was held by Slovak um l^alt only a few miles 

peremptorily ordered the Himgarim ^ Ruthenia, which was in 

over the Ruthene border. The "who ^ P r pevon or half the size of 

area slightly larger than the Enghsh co incorporated in Hun- 

the American state of Connecticut, wa 
gary as part of the Felvidek. 
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Although the destruction of the Czechoslovak State was not technically 
a breach of the Munich Agreement, since German troops had been 
‘invited’ to assume the role of protectors, the events of March 1939 led 
to a reversal of British and French policy. Appeasement was abandone 
in favour of a series of guarantees, liberally offered to states threatene 
with invasion by Germany or Italy but not always accepted. The Poles 
received assurances of support from London and Paris on 31 March but 
negotiations were also held with the Roumanians, whose representative 
in London believed that his country faced an imminent German invasion 
in the third week of March. Even when the threat failed to materialize, 
some members of the British foreign service continued to press for a 
united front of Balkan nations, bolstered up by the West and perhaps 
even guaranteed by Russia. It was a period of confused thought, both m 
Whitehall and the embassies abroad. 

Yet that Easter a Balkan alliance system seemed momentarily a neces¬ 
sity. Mussolini, anxious for the sake of his personal prestige to achieve a 
spectacular success, occupied Albania on 7 April and incorporated it in the 
Italian kingdom a few days later, its former ruler (King Zog) passing 
hurriedly into exile and out of active politics. The loss of Albanian inde¬ 
pendence was in many ways a political technicality, since the country 
had been an Italian satellite state for over a decade. But Mussolini’s move 
was interpreted in the West as evidence of an Axis forward policy; and 
Greece, as well as Roumania, was given a guarantee on 13 April. Subse¬ 
quently, the Turks too accepted an Anglo-French guarantee but the 
Bulgars and Yugoslavs preferred to keep their hands free and were 
determined not to offend the Axis parmers. 

Italo-German solidarity was emphasized in May by the signature of the 
‘Pact of Steel,’ a portentously worded political and military alliance; but 
it became clear in the early summer that the Germans, rather than the 
Italians, continued to pose the real threat to peace in Eastern Europe and 
that the principal region of contention was Poland. Hitler had always 
distrusted the Poles even though, until after his occupation of Prague, 
he maintained the illusion of good relations based upon the non-aggression 
pact of 1954. Even as late as January 1939 the Germans would have been 
prepared to cooperate with Poland provided that the Poles agreed to the 
transference of Danzig to the Reich (in return for certain rights in the 
port) and the granting to Germany of an extra-territorial passage across 
Pomorze to East Prussia. The Poles were also required to subscribe to 
the Anti-Comintern Pact, the agreement originally signed by Germany 
and Japan in 1936 as a gesture against Bolshevism with which Mussolini 
subsequently associated Italy in November 1937. But Beck, the Polish 
foreign minister, feared that acceptance of these terms would have made 
Poland a German pensionary; and nothing came of the German proposals. 
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tions were held in Moscow between representatives of Britain and France 
and the Russians. No progress was made towards an alliance: the Soviet 
Union wanted a reciprocal assurance of support whereas the British were 
hoping to secure a Russian unilateral pledge; and, even had the Russians 
been prepared to give an undertaking of military assistance, the Poes 
made it clear that they would not permit the Red Army to enter Galicia 
or the VBna area in order to establish a front with the German enen^- 
It may be doubted if Chamberlain’s government ever really wanted the 
Soviet Union as an ally; and, when Molotov succeeded Litvinov as 
Soviet foreign commissar on 3 May, it began to look as if the Russians 
certainly did not want any contact with the West. There was, after a , 
stiU a Franco-Soviet Pact in being and little enough was ever done to 
implement it. Each side profoundly distrusted the other. The only v^ue 
of the talks was as a deterrent to Germany. But even this proved ineffec¬ 
tive, for while the British and French press made the western approach to 
the Soviet Union public knowledge, private contacts between Russia and 
Germany made much greater progress. The last abortive meeting of the 
western negotiators with the Russians broke up on the morning of zt 
August: that evening it was announced that the German foreign minister, 
Ribbentrop, had been invited to Moscow. 

Ribbentrop and Molotov signed the Nazi-Soviet Pact on 23 August. 
Its published terms comprised pledges to refrain from mutual aggression 
and assurances of neutrality in case either Germany or Russia were in¬ 
volved in war. Like the non-aggression pact with Poland, which Hitler 
had denounced four months previously, its provisions were to be valid 
for ten years. Secret clauses prove the extent to which Russia and Germany 
were once again the real masters of Eastern Europe: the Soviet Union 
was to have a free hand to settle territorial problems in Finland, Estonia, 
eastern Poland and Bessarabia; but the Germans reserved the right to 
dispose of Lithuania - from whom in March they had already secured 
retrocession of the port of Memel - and the re m ainder of Poland, west 
of the rivers Narew, San and Vistula. The pact publicly isolated Poland 
whUe privately preparing the way for a fifth partition of the Polish State, 
although not necessarily for its total extinction. 

The Nazi-Soviet Pact was a major diplomatic triumph for Germany. 
Hitler knew that he could now dismember Poland at wiU and he sought 
assistance in his forthcoming campaign only from the newest of his 
European clients, Slovakia. It is probable that he believed tae pact would 
indicate to the British and French the folly of supporting Poland and when 
Chamberlain despatched a Swedish intermediary on a peace mission to 
Berlin he assumed, not unreasonably, that the first steps had been taken 
towards another Munich conference. His reactions to the sequence of 
events in the first week of September show that he was not anticipating a 
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effective assistance, for the promised French offensive in the West became 
no more than a gentle probing towards the Saar; and they were thrown 
into a near-panic at the westward surge of the Red Army, witli tlie evi cot 
connivance of the author of the Anti-Comintern Pact. Tliroughout e 
winter of 1939-40 it was this threat from Moscow which seemed most 
immediately to menace tlie general stability of the eastern marchlan s. 
The Russians followed up tlieir incorporation of eastern Poland in tie 
Ukrainian and Byelo-Russian Soviet Republics by demanding bases m 
two of the Baltic States, Estonia and Latvia. There were complicate 
negotiations between Molotov and Ribbentrop over Lithuania, whic 
had originally been assigned to the German sphere of influence but whic 
was transferred to the Soviet sphere when the Germans extended their 
line in Poland to tlie banks of the Bug. The Russians ceded Vilna to 
lithuania but insisted on military and naval bases in various parts of 
Lithuania. The Russians also sought concessions from the Finns, who 
rejected them. On 30 November 1939 Russia invaded Finland, without a 
declaration of war, but the Finns held out for fifteen weeks before 
surrendering the bases Stalin required. The long Finnish resistance won 
the admiration not only of the British and French but of countries more 
closely linked with the Germans, such as Italy and Hungary. The ‘Winter 
War’ with Finland also led the League of Nations to take its first decisive 
act for five years (and the last it was to make). The Soviet Union was 
solemnly expelled from membership in December 1939. 

The League’s anathema brought no relief to the F inn .; and only scant 
comfort to Russia’s other western neighbours. Each of the states in south¬ 
eastern Europe took pains to make itself appear more indispensable 
to Germany, assuming that Hitler s veto would check any Russian threat 
to invade. The Yugoslavs were prepared to sell to Germany their total 
output of copper and virtually all their yield of lead and zinc in return for 
TOO Messerschmitt aircraft (which never came) and 370 guns from the 
Skoda arms-works, now under German management. The Roumanians 
had even more to offer; oil from^ Ploesti, maize and wheat from the 
Wallachian Plain, and Hitler was, indeed, determined to keep war away 
from Roumama, for he had no wish to see the oilfields wrecked by bomb¬ 
ing or the wheatlands churned over by tank-tracks. In successive agree¬ 
ments signed in December 1939 and January 1940 the Roumanians made 
to Germany the most far-reaching economic concessions ever granted up 
to that date; and, though the Germans did not encourage the Rou¬ 
manians to hope that Bessarabia might be held aghnst Russian demands 
Ribbentrop did dampen down revisionist sentiment in Hungary and 
Bulgaria. Boris, having little to offer Germany, exercised political caution 
declining TurHsh attempts to bring Bulgaria into the Balkan Entente’ 
rejecting Russian feelers for an anti-Roumanian alliance, and appointing 
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as prime minister in February 1940 the pro-German Bogdan Filov as 
successor to his faithful amanuensis, KJosseivanov. Ueino- fought 

The Soviet menace hardened avhUe the ««« 
in Belgimn and Fiance in the early summer of “ “ 
thrust through to the Channd, so “ columns entered 

Soviet activities’ in Lithuama;^ and, as Niemen. Latvia, 

Paris, Stalin was advancing his ^ Communist Front 

Lithuania and Estonia were all compe ^ admitted as a 

governments in the middle of June 194° > 

member republic of the Soviet Union in . jjgjjiands on Rou- 
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Bessarabia, but the cession ot me ^ , £ jviolotov’s intentions, 
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not figured in the ^f^gj^^'accordingly limited their require- 

the previous August. The ^P^ina, where the population was 

ment to Bessarabia and the northern ultimatum was presented 

predominandy Ukrainian^ A twenty-tour Carol, whose 

by the Soviet minister in ®'^*'harest o patriotism, considered 

speeches had so often resotmded _ so did the Italians; the 

resistance. The Germans advised ^ French had themselves fallen 

British could do nothing to help, an Army reached the 

from their pedestal. Carol gave way; and the K 

Pmth and the Danube. Hungarians and Bulgars to watch 

It was, of course, intolerable tor m without 

the Roumanians hantog temtory o behaved correctly; 

conceding their revisionist claims. , _ggt Teleki and Csaky merely 
they did not send an ultimatum to ^ j^^Fan Foreign Office, 
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opposed to giving way over , ^.^dja. At the urgent insistence of 

satisfy the Bulgars in ®?'^?^^“_amans and Hungarians agreed to 
both Hitler and I^^^^^t^Jrpsvlvanian Question in August at Turnu- 
hold conversations on me , in some disorder. A week 

Severin. After three days the tal successful; and the Hungarians 

later, a second attempt was no fdrious, not least because the 

began to call up reservists. . .^p^de on fhe borders of Moldavia. 
Russians were adopting a moved eastwards, for Hitler had no 

Ten German divisions were h y oilfields. At the same 
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time, Ribbentrop and Gano summoned the Hungarians and 
to a conference in Vienna. But when the delegations arrived P 

and Bucharest they found that the Axis foreign ministers ha ^ 
impose, rather than negotiate, an arbitral award. Rather more ^ 
fifths of Transylvania was retroceded to Hungary by the 
Award’ of 30 August 1940 with a population of over two and a h nil > 
fifty-two per cent of whom were reckoned as Magyar in the su 
census. The line of demarcation ran from north-west to south-east, gi 
the Hungarians such important towns as Kolozsvar (Quj) and Nag^a 
(Oradea), but with Roumanian salients to the east of Kolozsvar w er^^ 
German industrial concern, the Hermann Goering Works, contro e 
methane gas deposits by grace of trade treaties already negotiated wit 
Roumanian government. Both Himgary and Roumania were require ^ 
sign agreements protecting their German minorities; the Hun^o^ 
protocol was a truly remarkable document, for it allowed the Vo 
deutschen to enlist under German colours rather than carry out their 
military service in the Hungarian army. 

The agreement with the Bulgars was signed at Craiova a few days 
later. It returned the southern Dobrudja, with its overwhelmingly Bm- 
garian population, to the Sofia government, thus at last rectifying the 
injustice of 1913. In the course of eleven weeks King Carol had lost for 
his people Bessarabia, the nothem Bukovina, almost half of Transylvaiua 
and the Southern Dobrudja. There was a violent reaction in Roumania, 
stimulated by Carol’s old enemies in the Iron Guard. On 6 September 
Carol abdicated in favour of his son, Michael (who had already been 
titular sovereign, under a regency, from 1927 to 1930). Carol there¬ 
upon fled the country, as precipitately as he had returned ten years 
previously. An authoritarian regime, predominantly Iron Guardist in 
character, was set up under the leadership of General Ion Antonescu who 
decreed that, if Germany flourished under a Fiihrer and Italy imder a Duce, 
then Roumania should recognize him as the ‘Conducator’. 

The Germans decided that, rather than allow a protracted crisis to 
endanger their economic hold on Roumania, they would tighten their 
political and mflitary grip on the country. Antonescu was informed at 
the end of September that Hitler had resolved to protect Roumania’s 
industrial centres and oilfields with German troops. The Hungarians 
were asked to allow the passage of aircraft and infantry from the Reich 
to Roumania. By October six trains a day were carrying German troops 
eastwards through Hungary and a large German military mission estab¬ 
lished itself in Bucharest in the middle of the month. Roumania was left 
with little more independence than Slovakia. 

Ironically the arrival of the Germans led to the final dissolution of the 
Guardists. The first three months of Antonescu’s government saw bestial 
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pogroms in the provinces and a number of atrocities in Bucharest itself. 
The Iron Guard murdered not only Jews, but many liberals and former 
supporters of King Carol. On zi January 1941 they tried to overthrow 
Antonescu who had already sought to control their excesses. For three 
days the Roumanian army wrestled savagely with the Iron Guard fanatics 
while the Germans supported Antonescu. The Guard was virtually 
wiped out; and on 27 January the Conducator set up a new government, 
which was almost entirely mihtary in composition. All political life 
ceased in the country for three years: Antonescu, the army and the 
Germans controlled the kingdom. 


In the autumn of 1940, Germany, Italy and Japan concluded a porten¬ 
tously worded alliance pledging themselves to poUtical cooperation the 
‘Tripartite Pact’; and much of Ribbentrop’s foreign pohcy m the foUow- 

ing months was concerned with securing adherence y ermanyscens 
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The Italian attack on Greece raised acute problems for Yugoslavia. 
The Greeks were old allies and the port of Salonika had serve 
than twenty years as the principal outlet to the sea of the speci y 
Serbian areas of the kingdom. The Yugoslavs enjoyed speci treaty 
rights in Salonika; if the city fell into Italian hands, Mussolim s Strang e^ 
hold would tighten. There were some senior members of Ae Yugos a^ 
High Command - including General Milan Nedic, the mimster o war 
who wished to invade Greek Macedonia and seize Salonika before e 
Italians could reach the port. Prince Paul, however, would have ^ 
to do with this project and such Yugoslavs as heard of it t^de to 
regard it as a virtual act of treason, including the then minister in Ber n, 
Ivo Andric (who, abandoning diplomacy for literature, was to gain a 
Nobel Prize in 1961). The immediate threat to Salonika receded as the 
Greeks repulsed the initial Italian attack and subsequently thrust the 
invaders back into the grim snows of Albania. But Italy’s embarrassment 
seemed to Iditler to emphasize the need for Yugoslav collaboration within 
the r\xis camp; and the bait with wliich he hoped to tempt the Cvetkovic 
government was the prospect of securing Salonika. On 27 November, 
just three days after Roumania had signed the Tripartite Pact, Hitler 
received Aleksander Cincar-Markovic, the Yugoslav foreign minister, at 
Berchtesgaden and urged him to commit Yugoslavia to tiie new Euro¬ 
pean order. 

The Cvetkovic-MaSck government was heart and soul neutralist to a 
man; and so, for that matter, was Prince Paul although his personal 
sympatlucs were with the West. But the government was unpopular 
witli many sections of the Yugoslav public: with the students of Belgrade 
University, who had rioted at the end of 1959; with tlie Serbian army 
veterans over whose mental horizon loomed tlie shadow of ICajmakcalan; 
with the Orthodox Patriarch who disliked the Sporazum and who, in¬ 
congruously, viewed the Axis as a weapon of political Catholicism; and 
with the small businessmen of Serbia, who cared little for foreign politics, 
but who bl.amcd Cvetkovic for selling out’ to the Slovenes and Croats. 
Xagreb and Ljubljana verc reasonably content but rumours of a possible 
pilsch swept through Belgrade: they were noted by the diplomatic corps 
and reported to London and Washington and Berlin. The Cvetkovic 
government had to move with caution. 

Gncar-NIarkov id, though hardly an inspiring figure, was an adroit 
diplomat, as evasive as King Boris in neighbouring Sofia. For three 
montns he played for time. Partly as an act of re-insurance and partly 
to placate Hitler he induced the government to accept an offer from 
1 !ung.ity for a non-aggression pact. Nothing was said in the agreement of 
Hungaty s revi'tonist claims against Jugoslavia, although it was under¬ 
stood during the negotiations mat these might be raised at a later date. 
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Witla excessive optimism or anticipatory irony, Cincar-Markovic insisted 
that the principal clause in tlie treaty should read: ‘Constant peace and 
eternal friendship shall prevail bcuvccn the I-Cingdom of Hungary and the 
Kingdom of Yugoslavia’; and it was in tliis form that the pact was y 
signed on 12 December 1940. The Yugoslavs hoped that the a^eement 
would serve as a substitute for adhering to the formed Tripartite ^ act an 
would therefore aUow them some freedom to negotiate with Brit^ and 
the United States and even with the Soviet Union, for they had been in 
touch with Moscow for several months. But the pact was mterpreted 
abroad as a sign that the Yugoslavs were creeping mto e s camp, 
although Hitler remained anxious for a more precise dec aration o ugo 

'^Bodffhf British and the Americans encouraged Prince Paul to take a 
firm stand against Hitler; he received personal messages from ’ 

Roosevelt aSd King George VI. The Yugoslavs were not 
by tliese attentions and sought defimte pledges o . j .v ’ 
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all they could propose was an invasion of Albania, where there 
stocks of Italian arms liphtly defended. , , 

On 19 March the Germans informed the '^'ugoslavs that 
five days in which to sign the pact or accept the consequence. 
were agonizing councils in the regent’s palace outside Bclgrac c. c u 
tantly it w.as decided to sign the pact, though three members o 
government resigned in protest. Bearing the temper of the capita > ' 
kovic and Cincar-Markovid slunk away to Vienna from a su ur a 
railway-station on the evening of March. Next day they signe 
pact at a ceremony in the Belvedere Palace; Hitler, who was not the mos 
sensitive of men, complained that the atmosphere was funereal. 

British agents had for several weeks been in touclt with dissi en 
factions in Belgrade, particularly among the mcml)crs of the Rcscrtc 
Officers Club. On the night of zG March a broadcast was made in t c 
overseas service of the BBC by a member of OiurchiU’s government, Leo 
Amety, in whicli he appealed specifically to the Serbs ‘to keep the nauona 
spirit alive’. A few hours later, at 2.20 in the morning of 27 ^fa^cll, t ic 
Belgrade garrison and the air force commanders in neighbouring Zemun 
rose in revolt. By dawn the radio was proclaiming the end of Prince Pau s 
regency and the resignation of the government."The prince, who was at 
tlie time in Zagreb, returned to the capital and after formally surrendering 
his powers followed Stojadinovic into exile and British internment. ^ 
The Belgrade coup, a ‘lightning flash illuminating a dark background 
as the New 'fork Times called it, was planned and led by General Bora 
^kovic; but the new government was headed by his senior commander 
in the air force, General Dusan Simovic (who as a Colonel in I9t8 had 
led the Serbian troops into Slovenia). There was considerable rejoicing 
in the squares and streets of Belgrade, for the Serbian people had never 
understood Prince Paul s devious politics and had distrusted Cvetkovic 
and his colleagues. They were also far more obstinately independent titan 
their eastern and northern neighbours and had resented the bullying and 
hectoring technique of tlie Germans (who, for example, had sought to 
mtinudate the people of Belgrade by a special gala performance of tlie 
propaganda film, Vicioiy in the West). The mass of the people were, 
however, more resolute than Simovic and his colleagues. The new 
government dedared its acceptance of all Yugoslavia’s fordgn commit¬ 
ments; It demed any desire to change the country’s rdationsliip avitli tlie 
Axis partners. Privately Simovic made it clear to die British diat he 
could not accept a visit from Eden, the fordgn secretary, who was tiien 
in Athens. The chief of the Imperial General Staff did, indeed, fly secretly 
to Belgrade but on his return he was unable to give Churchill any assur¬ 
ance of Yugoslav cooperation. 

Hitler refused to believe the first reports of the Belgrade coup. When the 
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news was confirmed, he became intensely angry and no protestations of 
friendship from the Simovic government could save the Yugoslavs from 
his wrath: he ordered ‘the destruction of Yugoslavia mihtarily and as a 
national unit’. The German General Staff was already prepared to march 
into Greece early in April and rescue the Italians from their embarrassmg 
series of military reversals. Preparations for the Balkan campaign 
hastily modified, and less than fifteen hours after Mirkovic’s men had 
made the first moves. Hitler signed a general plan of operations agamst 
Yugoslavia and Greece. The Italian, Hrmgarian and Bulgarian govern¬ 
ments were invited to satisfy their territorial ambitions and it was a^ume 
that the pliant Roumanian Kingdom would also serve as a base or t e 


German invaders. . , i j j 

The Hungarians proved less cooperative than Hitler had expected. 
Horthy at first welcomed the German proposal, believing that it was a way 
to secure a seaboard for Hungary, one of his cherished persona am itiom. 
But Teleki, who had always beheved in contact wi& the British, sought 
to avoid war by pointing out to the regent that mihtary action wo e 
contrary to the ‘Friendship Pact’ which he had signed four months before. 
A hlinisterial Council agreed that the Hungarian army would advance into 
the Voivodina only if Yugoslavia disintegrated or if the Magyar mmority 
was in danger. It was, however, difficult to hold back the^ unganm 
General Staff; and in the smaU hours of 3 April TeleW, seemg *at ffie 

army leaders were pushing him into a disastrous war, shot s . , 

than accept such a reversal of policy. ‘Out of cowar ce, we ^ , 

ourselves with scoundrels,’ he wrote in a ° 

His death saved his honour but not Yugoslavia, no 1 

Hungary. -Rpicrrade out of a lavender blue sky 

German divebombers struck at Belgr jngrelv wave after wave 

early on 6 April. There was no ° j 4 e Danube. And while 

of Stukas flying in across the P brief intermissions, the 

bombs fell on the dty westwards from Bulgaria on Skopje 

German Twelfth Army thrust towards Salonika and the 

while armoured columns struc sou divisions and a Bulgarian 

heart of Greece. On 8 April twc) mor Belgrade itself; and on the 

division headed across the frontier entered Slovenia from southern 

next day the main German ga^an plain. Yet another German 

Austria and Croatia from ^^5^^ on n April, the day on which 
corps crossed the Banat from could move forward, 

the Italians and Hungarians the invading columns converged 

After a campaign lasting less German control on 13 April. 

on Belgrade, which over. Four days later the unfortunate 

Organhed resistance was vin 1 j-gfugee in Bosma, was flown back 

Cincar-Markovid, discovered as a r g 
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to Belgrade by the Germans to add his signature to that of a captured 
general on an armistice agreement. In German eyes he was a represen a 
tive of the last legal Yugoslav government; it was only three ^ , 

weeks since he had put his name to another docrunent in the Fu rers 
presence in Vienna. j- j ■ 

It was a strange campaign in which less than 170 Germans e 
battle and a quarter of a million Yugoslav soldiers passed mto prison 
camps. On paper the Yugoslavs had possessed twenty-eight infantry an 
three cavalry divisions, but when the Germans attacked, they were sprea 
out along more than 1,000 miles of land-frontier. Only five infantry m 
two cavalry divisions participated in the fighting. The Yugoslav de eat 
was as much political as military. The kingdom fell apart. The German 
speaking minority had seized key positions in the Yugoslav rear wit 
arms smuggled across the frontier; they secured the centre of Maribor an 
the principal bridges across the Drava. Three Croatian regiments dese^ 
without firing a shot and some units openly turned against the Serbs. The 
Usiase followed in the wake of the invaders and on 10 April proclaime 
Croatia a Tree and independent state’ in German-held Zagreb. Six 
later .^te Pavelic, the leader (Pog/avnik) of the Usfale, nominated hhnseU 
as prime minister of the ‘first Croatian national government’. Macek, 
refusing to seek flight with the other Yugoslav leaders, called on the 
Croats to accept the new dispensation, although he withdrew from 
political life himself. The young King Peter H, having shown much of 
his faAer s and grandfather’s courage in the disastrous days of battle, left 
an exiled government to quarrel bitterly in Cairo and that autumn became 
an undergraduate at Cambridge, studying international law. 

By the end of AprU Hitier had decreed the partition of the Yugoslav 
lands. Germany annexed northern Slovenia, the southern third passing to 
Italy. Mussolim also acquired Montenegro, the Kosovo region and the 
Dalmation sea-coast southwards from Split. Usfase Croatia became a 
kingdom under Ae ItaUan Duke of Spoleto (who never got round to 
visitog his domains); it included Bosnia, Herzegovina and small sections 
of &e coast. Hungary had hoped for an autonomous Croatia and a strip 
of Da^atian httoral - and beheved it had been promised to her by Hitler - 
but she received oifly a smaU area in the north-west of Croatia and half 
of the Voivodma T^ Banat was disputed by Hungary and Roumania 
^d remained under German administration. Bulgaria occupied most of 
Yugoslav M^edoma but the (^rmans refused to permit Boris to annex 
It outright. The rump of Serbia remained under strict control by the 
German army although a shadow ‘government’ was set up in Belgrade in 
the following August, with General Nedic, the former minister of war, 
as its nominal head, and with the Serbian Nazi Ljotic as the chief colla¬ 
borator. Yugoslavia had, indeed, been destroyed ‘as a national unit’. 
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By 23 April Greece, too, had passed under Axis occupation and the 
swastika flag flew across Eastern Europe from the Acropolis of Athens 
to the port of Memel. Since the entry of Hitler s troops into Roumama 
in October 1940 the German army had mounted guard along a frontier 
of more than nine hundred miles with the Soviet Union, and the unusual 
amity of the Nazi-Soviet Pact wore thinner and thinner during the winter 
months. The first rift came as early as September with the contmued 
Russian threats to Roumania, but there was a slight improvement in the 
following weeks and Molotov was received with some warmt y 
Ribbentrop in Berlin during November even Aough the Germans were, 
at the time, already strengthening thHr position in anot er o ussia s 


neighbours, Finland. , , ttoc-d 

Hitler regarded an eventual war between Germany and the USSR 
as inevitable; he wished it to be fought at his timing rather than at 
StaHn’s. Initial planning for a German oflensive in the east began im¬ 
mediately after Molotov’s return from Berlin to Moscow. The famous 
‘Decree No. 21,’ a directive ‘to crush Soviet Russia m a qmck can^aign 
was signed by Hitler on 18 December and secret prepara ons o P 
tion Barbarossa’ (as the war with Russia was called) 
forward in the foUowing three months. By the end , 54 

there were 680,000 German soldiers and airmen in 
When, in the first week of March, German troops 

as weU, Molotov protested at the way “ 3 howet^f 

Germans hold on the Black Sea coast. The Russians did not, however, 

beheve that war would come to them so soom repercussions 

Inevitably, a worserung of Germ^ counter the German poUtical 

on aU the other states o t e ^ links with Hungary 

imnative, the Russians sought Hungarian approach 

and Yugoslavia m foppH^return to Horthy’s frontier- 

never went much farther ^ ^ captured by Tsar Nicholas I 

guards in Ruthema of , 5 ^ontacts were more serious. Russia 

at Vilagos in ^^ 49 -® ^ Cvetkovid and Simovid governments, 

ostentatiously courted both to ^ destruction of Bel- 

Less than five hours before the ^ ^ Moscow between the Soviet 

grade, a Non-Aggression Part w ^ Mussolini, Hitler even used the 
Union and Yugoslavia. In ^airs as a pretext for his Balkan 

threat of Soviet interfer^ce mY g^ ^ Russo-Yugoslav 

campaign and it is f for wfich Simovid was certainly working 

military convention, ^ objec ^ Mmselp ^ ^ 

though Stalin was far too caunous 

gesture. -nthinp- which Russia could do, or refrain from 

In reahty Aere was Htered Hitler’s decision to invade. After 
doing, which would have aitereu 
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Yugoslavia’s rapid coUapse Stalin belated^ r^The^BXSd^co^ had 

gestures to the Germans. They had no effect. Th g 

postponed Operation Barbarossa, which ^“ °“^^d, 5 ded that the 

^ddle of May. At an army conference on 30 Aprd it was „„oected 

Evasion shoihd begin on aa June. Privately Hitler 

Moscow to be in German hands by 15 August and A ^ggigned 

sue for peace before October. The German satelhtes 

appropriate roles in the crisis. Antonescu was told on a3 May 

manv was preparing ‘to defend Roumania against a possib 

SS on I. W he wes smnmon.d m Munich and 

Hitler’s plans. The Roumanians began a partial mobilization, . 

to use the new campaign as a means of recovering the Northern u 

and Bessarabia. Other pieces fell rapidly into place. The 

alerted, for Tiso could always he relied upon to despatch liis hmite 

at a fitting distance behind the German tanks. No cooperation ^ 

from Bulgaria, apart from the concentration of troops along the Tur s 

frontier in case the Ankara government should seek to take advantage o 

Germany’s preoccupation with the Red Army to march into the Bal an 


lanas. • v. r « Vipf 

As so often, Hungary posed a problem. Hider had no wish tor n 
participation, partly because of the low quality of the Hungarian army -- 
an armoured column entering the Voivodina that April had run out or 
petrol after covering only thirty miles - and partly because he distrusted 
Hungarian security plans. A group of German generals and most of the 
Hungarian General Staff were anxious for Hungary to enter the war. 
Teleki’s successor as prime minister, Laszlo Bardossy, wanted to have the 
best of both worlds, preferably without actually fighting. As a compromise 
to the military party, it was agreed by a Ministerial Council that if Hitler 
wanted Hungary to march, she would accept his request. But all that 
Hitler asked was that Hungary should protect the line of the Carpathians 
against a Russian counter-offensive at the German flank. 

Russia was invaded on az June. Hider defended his action by main¬ 
taining that he had forestalled a treacherous attack by the Red Army on an 
unsuspecting Germany although there is no evidence that anything so 
positive had entered Stalin’s mind. Italy, Roumania and Slovakia duly 
declared war and Finland formally allied with Germany on 24 June. 
The Hungarians wavered until z6 June when planes, alleged to be 
Russian, bombed the town of Kosice and a railway-line in the vicinity, 
and Bardossy used this incident as an excuse for announcing that Hungary 
considered herself to be at war with the Soviet Union. No one knows to 
this day the identity of the planes that bombed Kosice: they appeared to 
be German in design and to carry Axis markings; and it is possible that 
they were Slovak rather than Russian. The question is largely academic 
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in character; for Hungary could not long have stood out ct i 
against Bolshevism, especially one in which Tiso and Antottst— virt -_u 
the side of the righteous. The German tide was in £otc iitrtu: tiu 
limitless steppe-land; the small states of Eastern Europe wiri rr, - -vt 
than its flotsam. 
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‘Barbarossa’ was a military operation without precedent in the history 
of warfare. Nine million men were engaged in batde that siyamy 
along a land front which was more than eleven hundred miles m 
extent. In the north, the Finns, assured this time of foreign support> 
declared war on the Soviet Union on 24 June and ‘resumed’ the carnpaign 
of 1939-40. Along the main sector of the front, from the Gulf of Finland 
to the Black Sea, the opposing forces were mobilized in what was, on 
paper, equal strength, with 160 divisions on either side. The northern 
group of German troops was commanded by von Leeb and had Leningrad 
as its main objective. The centre group rmder von Bock struck towards 
Smolensk and Moscow along the route followed by Napoleon in 1812; 
it captured three hundred thousand prisoners in the first two and a half 
weeks of the campaign. The southern group, which included a large 
Roumanian contingent, an Italian army corps and a Slovak expeditionary 
force was commanded by von Rundstedt; it headed for Kiev and the Don 
basin. After reeling under the initial surprise impact of the assault, the 
Red Army was also organized in three main groups: Voroshilov opposed 
Leeb; Timoshenko opposed Bock and Budenny opposed Rundstedt. 
By the autumn it was dear that, though the Russians had sustained heavier 
casualties than in any previous war, their tenadty and ruthlessness were 
denying the German armoured columns a dedsive triumph. 

As in 1812 the Russian commanders determined to take advantage of 
the great extent of their homeland in order to entice the invaders to 
destruction. Their strategy was to retreat across the steppe, ‘scorching 
the earth’ as they fell back, but rallying in defence of major towns or 
railway junctions so as to delay the enemy’s advance and inflict heavy 
casualties without counting the cost to themselves. They were, however, 
prepared to concentrate on retaining the prindpal dties for purposes of 
prestige until the frost and snow came to their rescue. Hitler was deluded 
by this policy, as Napoleon had been before him. On 3 October the 
Fuhrer announced in Berlin that ‘the enemy is dearly broken and wfll 
never rise again.’ At predsdy the same moment in Napoleon’s campaign, 
the Emperor had informed his entourage that the Russians would sue for 
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peace within a fortnight. On 8 December- it was the 

day on which the Gjrand Army crawled back into i na oaoer far 

the campaign of ipi officially at an end. He had achieved 

more than Napoleon, for his troops were over s^ un ^ ^ 

the Russian frontier and Kiev, Smolensk, Kahnin Or 

German hands. But the Red Flag stUl flew over 

and Sebastopol, the war had not as yet r^che ‘ grimmer 

had been thrown back from the lower Don. enemv no more 

than any within living memory and the time a German 

respite than their ancestors had done in 1812. » it is significant 

hlit^krkg had failed to bring ^ visitors in November that 

that Hitler took pains to explam to his for g /^vlo-Tewish propa- 
the concept of a Ughtning-war “gitistLa^ffie^^^^^^^ 
gandists to demgrate German triumphs, y Germany to Russia, 

in both Rome and Tokyo of peace ove . r ii;umtv of German arms 
It is hardly surprising that doubts over t e ^ Tripartite 

began to spread among Hitler’s eastern e . broken beyond 

repair on the great arc of the Volga oe 

1 ....o’ pfFpcdvely concealed the 

At first the dramatic canvas fg^^ree principal parmers in the 

different attitudes to the war of Hi three, Bulgaria gave 

east, Bulgaria, Hungary apart from friction with her 

Germany least assistance and leas «iL.Aon-Macedonian frontier. On 
Italian ally over delineation of e and Roumania constant y 

the other hand, the hostility between times threatening a 

disturbed the German High Command, even 

possible war within a war. rnuntry had nothing to gam an 

King Boris was convinced that his to 

everything to lose ftom a Bolsheviks and to afford 

congratulate Hldet on his bases, hut he eaptod 

the German army and "Lh/t 

frequently and with some s . . . £ot there to be an c 

BulgarJ people made it diplomats rem^ed m So& 

of frms with the Soviet Sta.e^B”®>”^P„,_ d.tpl.e the pres«^^^ 
and enjoyed considerable free ° , premier, the archaeo ogis g 

Germali units in the country B«s ’ pr September that Edgana wotJd 

Filov, assured the German ^ ^ „ end but ‘she 

be pleased if all contact with RMS* g relations of her own accord. 

the Russians the favour of h^^ „„P,ent. to have saUsfied he 

This dubious argument ^eeffl ’ cy kept the army mtact for occupati 

Germans; Bulgarian non-belhgere y 
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duties in the Balkans and provided Hitler with a possible means of 
direct communication with the Soviet authorities should they sue or 
peace. Boris, for his part, demonstrated his loyalty to the Tripartite 
Pact by readily declaring war on both Britain and the United States m 
December 1941, an act which exposed his countrymen to little imme ate 
inconvenience. 

When Hungary went to war with Russia it was assumed in Budapest 
that the campaign would be over in a matter of weeks. A Mobile Corps 
of twenty-four thousand men joined in the initial advance to the DmepM. 

It fought with courage, suffered comparatively light casualties and, to me 
consternation of both Horthy and the General Staff, succeeded in having 
most of its equipment destroyed within two months of the start of the 
operations. The regent was anxious for his men to be returned to Hungary 
before the winter and he was supported by Bardossy, his prime minister 
On 6 September he dismissed the pro-German Chief of Staff and appointed 
as his successor General Ferencz Szombathelyi, an outspoken man who 
failed to see the value for Hungary of losing her best troops in the endless 
Russian plains. No sooner had Szombathelyi taken office than he set off, 
with Horthy and Bardossy, for a meeting with Hitler at field headquarters 
in East Prussia. As Haider, the Chief of the German Army General Staff, 
wrote at the time, Szombathelyi ‘takes the selfish view that what matters 
is to preserve Hungary’s forces in consideration of her task in the Balkans.’ 
Horthy himself asked for the return of the Mobile Corps to the homeland 
and it was apparendy agreed that the troops should be withdrawn at the 
end of the current operations although the Germans assumed that 
Hungary would furmsh replacements. There followed long negotiations 
between the two mihtary staffs, the practical consequence of which was 
the total disappearance of all Hungarian units from the Russian front 
although a token force remained on occupation duty in the Ukraine. 
When Hitler next received Bardossy at headquarters (on 28 November) 
he spoke to him rather pointedly of the splendid military record of the 
Finns. Hungary had fallen from grace. 

The Roumanians partidpated in the early battles with enthusiasm. 
Antonescu despatched thirty divisions to the front, anxious to recover 
Bessarabia and the northern Bukovina. Both provinces were in Roumanian 
hands by the end of July. On 5 August the Roumanians cut off the great 
seaport of Odessa although it was not until 16 October that, with German 
support, they were able to overcome stubborn Russian resistance in the 
dty. The Conducator himself bathed in the reflected glory of Roumanian 
arms: Hitler personaUy awarded him the Knight’s Cross on 6 August, 
adding to it for good measure the Iron Cross, first and second dass; Fang 
hlichael devated him to the rank of marshal on 21 August; and when later 
in October he annexed the south-western Ukraine, he was pleased to 
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decree tiiat Odessa should henceforth be known as Antonescu in his 

honour. ' . t. • -o 

There were, however, already signs of disaffection in Roumania. 1 ubiic 

support for tlic war had come at first not only from Antonescu an s 
entourage but from the old leaders of tlic Liberals and Peasants, Constan¬ 
tin Bratianu and luUu Maniu. It was assumed that if Roumania prove 
herself a more reliable ally than Hungar)', Hitler woul 
Vienna Award and give back nortlicm Transylv.ama The Rouimm 
people did not hide their feelings. On S November tiiere was ^ 
parade in Bucharest at wliich Field Marshal Kelt representc e ^ 

High Command. As the Roumanian troops mardied Tnvi^iH 

Arch, a section of the crowd began to chant, n e us - • 

Sebastopol, the next objective of German strategy, meant httle to the 

Roumanians; Qu) was tlieprize *^ 1 'mounted in tiie last weeks of 

Tension bet%veen Hungary and Roi^ Germans and ItaUans 

1941 over both Transylvania and th prevented an open clash, 

endeavoured to calm tlie two sides an Roumanian troops 

although Antonescu inshted Russian campaign ‘in order 

should never be employed side by si ^ influential groups in 

to avoid incidents.’ By rivals for disengagemcnl: in 

Bucharest were as anxious as tneir ri & ^ letter to the Coiulii" 

Russia. In January Maniu and ^^j-ing a long and coiillmiouii 

cator complaining that troops from Ru!i!ii!i.’ .Slg.iil- 

haemorrhage’ and urging him to guarantee from j-Jillcr llliil 

ficantly they asked Antonescu if ^ ^„ ^^gmain the peace sctllcinciit. 

‘lost Transylvania’ would be restore Hitler and Rlbhcn- 

Antonescu sought to P^^uary and March 1942. 1 -Ie wati (ilill 

trop by personal visits in both e for his ‘fanatical nalionaliiiin’ 

one of the Fiihrer’s favourite necessary to urge him (0 

and so efficient in rounding up anti-semitism was doing (o (he 

temper his zeal because of e poonomy- But nothing would jtiducc 
German-controlled B-O'^^^^.p^^jjgyjyanian Question, not even the 
the Germans to re-open e of chivalry to the Reich foreign 

presentation of a Bigh B-oum^ against Hungary became louder and 
minister. As Roumaiuan out seriously considered placing 'fransyl- 

more frequent, the High Comin^^ Himgaro-Roumanian frontier 

vania under German protec ^ ^^^ous circumstance for tv/o nominally 
was partly closed in April ^ Bolshevism. There v/afj even a 

aUied countries in the g^tente, for the Roumanians induced the 

momentary echo of the ggmre on Hungary, though with little effect 
Slovaks and Croats to pi^ P ^ diplomats of Roumania and Hungary 
In both Berne and Lisbon excitement, secretly denouncing 

indulged in a flurry o 
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each other to the German Intelligence Service for contacts with e 
Western Allies - accusations not entirely groundless. It was har y 

surprising if the Germans foimd their partners exasperating. _ ci, Vi 

Yet, tiresome though they were. Hitler needed the cooperation of bo 
Hungary and Roumania. He required their cereals and their petroleum 
(for the Hungarians, too, were developing oilfields although Roumania s 
output was four times as great). Above all, as the Russian winter took 
its toll of the German army. Hitler needed manpower for the summer 
campaign of 1^4^. Both countries were required to contribute su 
stantially, despite the growing unpopularity of the war in the cities an 
in the countryside. In June the Roumanian army suffered heavy casualties 
in the Crimea; in July the Hungarians met a g rim resistance along the 
river Don. Worse was to follow. Fifteen Roumanian divisions parti 
cipated in the thrust to the Volga and shared, with the German SixA 
Army, the privations and defeat of Stalingrad in January I 943 - ^ ' 

the same month the Hungarian army suffered what was proportionally 
an even greater disaster at Voronezh, losing half of the country’s trained 
soldiers and almost all of its tanks and modern equipment. 

Stalingrad and Voronezh were catastrophes of such magnitude that 
both countries were forced to retire from active participation in 
campaign within Russia. At the same time they abandoned their own 
quanel. Horthy’s prime minister Mikl6s Kdllay (who had replaced 
Birdossy in March 1942) assumed that Germany would be defeated and 
began to foster links with the British and Americans in the hope that 
unga^ CO e saved from an eventual Russian invasion, Antonescu 
and otlier Roumanian groups made contact with the West in a similar 
effort to save what they had gained from the Russians. By the summer 
of 1945 die main pillars of Hider’s Empire in the East were beginning to 
^mble. It could not then be seen that they would take so long to fall to 


Tlie smaUer Axis satelhtes had not, as yet, suffered so heavily from the 
Russim campaign but they, too, were becoming disillusioned with the 

creations, the 

Proteaoratc of Bohema and Moravia,’ was indeed, never reconciled to 
totahtanan ru e^or though the protectorate was technicaUy autonomous 
and preserved the fiction of an administration until the end of the war, 
all Czech ^sources were unscrupulously exploited by the nominated 
representatives of the Reich, K. H Frank (the former Sudeten-German 
demagogue) and he notonous SS leader, Reinhard Heydrich. The war 
with Russn completed the alienation of the Czech peoples The Germans 
even found neccesee,- ,o cecute d,eir puppet'hS of“ vf^ 
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•1 T nndon. And when 
General Elias, for alleged contacts wi ^ c the subsequent 

Heydrich was assassinated in the early summ ^ ^p^cvires of the Nazi 
reign of terror surpassed all previous seven weeks and two 

authorities; nearly 1,300 Czechs were execu e attempts were 

whole villages (Lidice and Lezaky) were ^ Hitler’s decision to 

made in the last two years of the w^ formal existence of the 

eliminate the Czechs as a nation; and, ^®P^ Pnles over whom Hitler 
■Protectorate,’ they were treated as badly as the Poles, 

had never created a substitute native govemme of Slovakia 

By contrast, conditions in the neig o administered in the 

were remarkably good. Repressive laws w towns and not 

first years of the war. Food was p eo s Communications were 

difficult to obtain inside them on the blacic and industry, so 

improved by the German army, for stf ^ S although three-quarters of 
long neglected, was developed as never ^ ^ ,he Germans began 

Slovakia’s trade was with the Reic . n Osiers for Slovak labour, 
to make heavier demands on Tiso rnillion Slovaks were working in 
and by the spring of 1943 ^ Almost as many Slovaks were 

the Reich as inferior industrial "^though at first their lack of 

serving in the armies on the Russiaii sympathies kept them^ on 

military training and their suspecte at German exploitation, 

garrison duties well behind the hoes. United States (the 

anger at the Tiso government for the past) and a shrewd con- 

earthly paradise for so many Slova^^^^ a niortal wound to 

viction that the disaster of S^lingra^^ people that Tiso’s 

Hitler’s system-all these motives c ^ summer of 1943 Slovak 

protectorate would not long s . ^he old repubhc^began to put 
patriots with Uttle love for the Czech ^ At the same 

out feelers to the United States and e 3g ^s a spiritual 

time the Slovak hierarchy, whi^ n^^^^^ take a firm stand 

power house for Tiso an ^ot, as yeq ^ny strong resistance 

against Jewish persecution. Th ^ty of Tiso, which had been 

movement in Slovakia 

high in the prosperous days o 9 jgi protectorate of the New Order, 
If Slovakia was to ^erm^y ^ seemed a poUticri shambles for which 
the Independent State of Croa“ nothing but contempt Tne 

most of ffitler’s civil and pog/awik, Ante Pavehc, on the fzsdst 

Usfase State was organizeci Dy efficiency with which the DuceV 

model but it lacked ffie for many y^rs. Ac etrlp a.s 9 

creation had deluded for p^o^stenau, the old Austrian Nazi a 
July 1941 General Blaise ^ Croatia, complained toPardfcat 
commanded the Get^tioop .gainst the Serbian minority; and ri 
excesses committed by 
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were other protests at these ‘intolerable incidents, although the 
militarj'authorities felt unable to intervene since, as Glaisc ^rrotc jac,. 
Berlin, ‘Croatia was an independent state belonging to Italy s sphere 
influence.’ Massacres of Serljs and jews and the forceful conscrsion o 
members of the Orthodox Church to Catholicism continued despite t 
German protests. The only beneficiaries of Usluh rule were the i us i 
of Bosnia-Hcraegovina whom Pavclic considered reliable a les again^ 
the Jews and Orthodox. They were rewarded by the construction in 
Zagreb of a mosque although it is difficult to see for whom it was intcn ct 
as a place of worship, for the nearest Muslim community was more t lan 


seventy miles away. _ ^ . . 

Uslak sadism and maladministration prevented P.avclic from v inning 
any of the popularity which Tiso enjoyed for a time in Slovakia, n tic 
late summer of 1941 the peasants were especially infuriated by a decree o 
the Poglmmik peremptorily requisitioning the harvest of that year, i ^ 
though bureaucratic corruption was hardly alien to Croatia, ® 

officials sank to a record level of venality. Even his own minister o 
defence, General Slavko Kvaternik (whose family had scrv'cd in t ic 
Habsburg armies for generations), complained to the Germans of Pavelic s 
incompetence, but an attempt in October to oust Pavclic in his favour w.as 
countered by the Italians, who bitterly resented all German influence in 
Zagreb. Kvaternik was retired to Slovakia and Pavclic re-organized his 
government. It made litdc difTcrcncc. By the spring of 1943 so mucli of 
Croatia was in the hands of resistance groups that the Poglcvniks' authority 
barely extended to the outer suburbs of Zagreb itself. Yet ironically, as 
the war dragged on, Pavclic became essential to the Germans; for most 
of his political colleagues sought contacts with the Western Allies, posing 
as champions of Christendom against the Bolshevik hordes. It was a role 
which convinced no one; and the Roman Catholic Church, whicli had at 
first supported Pavelic, became lukewarm and belatedly critical of his 
methods. 


The other areas of Yugoslavia never adiieved tltc same degree of 
nominal independence as Croatia. Hitler would not admit tlie existence 
of a Slovene nationality and no attempt was made to create a puppet 
regime in Ljubljana, altliough in 1943 the Germans allowed General 
Rupnik, one of the few Slovenes to have held a liigh command in tire 
Yugoslav army, to organize a local militia for action against the partisans. 
In Serbia a rump government was established by the local German military 
authorities without reference to die Foreign Ministry in Berlin; and when, 
at the start of September 1941, Ribbentrop accepted the need for a 
specifically Serbian administration to restore order, be administered a 
sharp rebuke to his representatives in Belgrade for allowing the army such 
a free hand. Subsequently Nedids ‘Government of National Salvation’ 
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was permitted to raise a small auxiliary force, but Berlin contin^ 
regard tlie revival of poUtical life in Serbia ''^ith^misgivmg, fearing ha 
the Nedic administration would, in Ribbentrop s wor s, rn g 
Germany in its mental attitude and conduct. It was a just susp ’ 
Nedic remained at heart a narrowly Serbian patriot, ut, 'e 
Ws generation, he preferred to collaborate with the old enemy rather than 
see the society in which he lived succumb to communism. 


The entry of the Soviet Union 

pohcy for the members of die German guns opLed up 

was dear enough; J uncompromis 4 ly. ‘Any State 

on the eastern front, Churchill deda whatever help we 

who fights Nazism will have the spokesmen of the smaUer 

can to Russia.’ It was, however, jtuation in such simple terms. Old 

nations of Eastern Europe to see me governments-in- 

quarrels, suspidons and disappointme governments was 

exile distrust their newly found ^ jj^’tionals who had sought refuge 

seeking to organize the resources o i when their country was 

abroad or who were already livmg m °ii -i^nce of its compatriots under 
attacked; and each also daimed the g exiles found that, while 
enemy occupation. From midsummer ^ the homeland, its charac- 

there was a broadening of the scope o ^j^tipathetic to many of the old 
ter was changed by a social i^^voluuo refugee governments 

political leaders. Moreover, the au ^^:^tees established by the patriot 
was increasingly challenged by ^^o had sought sanctuary in Ae 

insurgents themselves or by con^ „iooments affected the future P°^^y 
Soviet Union. In time, deve^pmen^^^^ 

towards Eastern Europe oteg r-r,ijwu 

States. , , ^ concerned the fhture of Poland. The 

The most intractable P^^o^lems co ^ m 

rift between Poles and “J^h exiles the Soviet Umon was no less 

the nineteenth century. To V German R^ch. For nearly 

a despoiler of their homeland huild up a new repubkc 

years the Poles had made consid ^ governmeiit in the 

in embryo and the sudden chmg ^ ^^ch that had already been 

eyes of the other allies cast a heavy shadow over the later 

prepared. The events of i 939 

years of the war. ged to Roumama at the end of Septemo 

When the Polish ^ by order of the authorities in 

1939 its members were resigned on the grounds that he 

PrSdent Moscicki ther^P°^^es. He handed over the presidential 
unable to carry out 265 
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prerogatives to the Speaker of the Senate, Raczkicwicz, who had 

Paris. Although President Raczkicwicz was a former supporter of 1 hsudsu, 

he took tlie opportunity of carrying tlurough what was virtually a po uca 
revolution; he invited the dead marshal’s most formidable opponen 
among the Polish ofiicer-corps, General Wladyslaw Sikorski, to ^a t le 
govemment-in-exile. Sikorski established at y'mgers a National Couna 
consisting of representatives of all the pre-war opposition parties excep 
the communists. His government was recognized by Britain, France an 
the United States; and when the French army collapsed in S' ^ 
transferred both the government and the National Council to Lon on. 

It is significant that when President Raczkiewicz arrived at Victoria Station 
on zi June 1940, he was received by King George VI with the honours 
due to a head of state. 

The prestige of the Polish exiles continued to grow throughout 194° 
and 1941. Polish soldiers fought in Norway, France and Greece; Po s 
warships served with the Royal Navy in the Atlantic and the Mediter¬ 
ranean; and Polish airmen pardculatly distinguished themselves in tlie 
Battle of Britain. Nor was this all. Sikorski’s government also organize 
a ‘Home Army’, originally designed to carry out acts of sabotage an 
secure information for the Allied intelligence overseas; and, side by side 
with the Home Army, an underground civilian authority was set up to 
challenge the occupation regime. By June 1941 the Home Army numbered 
some seventy thousand men and was still growing. The existence of this 
formidable force, owing allegiance specifically to tlie exiles in London, 
seemed to Sikorski a trump card in liis dealings witli the Soviet Union 
in the months following Hitler’s invasion. 

Seven weeks after Hitler’s invasion of Russia there was an apparent 
reconciUation between the Poles and the Russians. On 30 July 1941 
agreement was signed in London by Sikorski and the Soviet ambassador, 
Maisky, which formally cancelled the Ribbentrop-Molotov partition of 
1939, restored Russo-Polish diplomatic relations, and provided for 
the formation on Soviet territory of a Polish army. Subsequently, Polish 
mlitary prisoners-of-war were liberated from Soviet camps and organized 
in specifically Polish uruts attached to the Red Army but commanded by 
General '^adyslaw Anders, a former tsarist colonel who had shown 
coimderaWe ability during the Pilsudski era. A visit by Sikorski to Stalin 
in December 1941 had moments of frigid cordiality; but most of the 
relea^d Pohsh prisoners-of-war hated the Russians as much as they did 
the Germans, and few Poles believed that the Soviet forces would 
resist the invaders for many more months. 

The Himted understanding of Poles and Russians could not last. A 
series of inadents m 1942. led to a rapid deterioration of relations: the 
Russians arrested and subsequently shot two PoUsh socialists who were 
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seeking to create separate Jewish units in the Anders army; the Poles 
complained that they were being kept on short rations by the Soviet 
authorities; and the Russians, in their turn, accused the Poles of being 
unwilling to fight the Germans. The disputes dragged on for several 
months until, in the spring and early summer, Anders was allowed to 
transfer liis army, with Stalin’s grudging consent, to Persia and eventually 
to North Africa. It had become clear to the Russians that Anders was too 
formidable a personaUty to serve their political interests and his departure 
tightened the grip of the Russians on the rema^g Polish communities 
which had been forcibly transported to the Soviet Umon. One of Anders’ 
officers, Lieutenant-Colonel Zygmunt Berling, remained Russia and in 
May 1943 undertook the formation of a ° on 

the eastern front ^vith the Red Army under Soviet-imposed commanders, 
eastern tro Germans grew considerably within the old 

^=d resi«ance to .he Dafetencee in 

Polish temtones du g 94 prevented guerrilla operations on a 

the character of the of skirmishes between the Home 

Balkan scale but there fons of the South. But the Home 

Army and SS umts m the ^ Partisan leaders parachuted into 

a™, looked ^ .people’s oLd’. Aod botS 

Poland from the USSR as tne s effective support to a speci- 

the Home Army and . which was established in October 1942 

fically Jewish militant organa g^j.gj^jjjiiiation enforced by the Nazis. 

to resist the atrocious jjjgj.e was severe fighting in the 

For more than a week in Ap ^^^od Jewish survivors offered armed 
Warsaw ghetto, as a hundred ° ^ of pride. The Home Army made 

defiance of the Germans in a as S arms; but, for the most part, the 

some diversionary raids an si^p^ lived - in isolation. The 

Jewish population of Warsaw e^^ history of the Jewish people but 
ghetto rising was a noble c ap sacrifice should have left litde 

it is part of the Polish ^ govemment-in-exile or on the Soviet 

mark on the attitude o the courage of the Warsaw ghetto 

authorities. It is, howev^, P° ths later by the Jews incarcerated in the 
and the smaller did much to soften, for a few years, the 

ghettoes of Vilna and 1 7 ® -^ople themselves. 

old anti-semitism ^ ^.-saw ghetto coincided with the moment at 

The destruction of Sikorski government and the Russians sank 

which relations between Germans announced that they had 

to their nadir. On 13 P „£ thousands of Polish officers who ha een 

found a series of mass gra ^ buried in the forest of Ratyn, 

massacred by Russians had refused to account f®^ 

near Smolensk. Since soldiers captured in 1939 

appearance of ^ATlnttnational Red Cross to investigate the Katyn 
government asked the i 
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revelations. Stalin insisted that such a move ^yas tantamount to col¬ 
laboration with tlae Germans; and on 25 April diplomatic rcla ons 
broken off by the Russians witla the Polish 

Less than a fortnight after the official breach witla Sikorski, the ■ 
announced the formation of a ‘League of Polish Patriots . The ’ 

with Berling’s ‘Kosciuszko Division’, formed a basis for the 
communist liberation committee, a body which increasingly challenge 
authority of the ‘London’ Poles. Almost at the same time, the govemmen - 
in-exile suffered a great and unexpected blow: on 4 July 1945 
Sikorski was killed in an air accident at Gibraltar. President Raez -evnez 
appointed the peasant leader, Stanislaw Mikolajezyk, to succeed _ 
prime minister and General Sosnkowsld, who was once a close _ ° 

PUsudski, took over his responsibilities as military commander-in- e • 
hCkolajczyk was respected in the West as a moderate and democratic 
leader but he had two great disadvantages: he lacked experience o 
diplomatic negotiations; and he did not enjoy the prestige of SikoK' 
among the soldiers nor, indeed, among the Allied statesmen. By Sikorski s 
death the hold of the govemment-in-exile on die Polish nation was 
lessened at the very moment when the tide was turning militarily on the 
eastern front. _ 

Sikorski had always hoped for a westward-looking Polish State. His 
death ruled out such a possibility. Although the Polish army in Italy was 
to win great distinction in 1944 and the Home Army stage a rising m 
Warsaw itself, the initiative no longer lay with the old Polish leaders. 
Once the Germans began to fall back in Russia, all the political advantages 
were held by the Polish communists. In November 1943 a reconstructed 
Tolish Workers’ Party’ was established under the direction of Boleslaw 
Bierut and its new secretary-general, Wladyslaw Gomulka. Victory against 
the invader in the East foreshadowed a specifically Russian solution of the 
Polish question, as in the days of Napoleon and Alexander I. The future 
lay with Bierut and Gomulka rather than with the better-known figures in 
the West; and their authority depended on the power of the Red Army 
and the whim of their patron in the Kremlin. 


None of the other emigre governments experienced such difficulties with 
the Soviet Union as the Poles. This is hardly surprising, for none had 
already lost territories to the Russians. By contrast, it could even be 
argued that the position of Benes and the Czech exiles in the West was 
actually improved by the invasion of Russia; for, although a Provisional 
Czechoslovak government was established in July 1940, Benes continued 
to be treated with some coolness in London and it was not until 18 July 
1941 that his government received full recognition from the British. This 
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■was the very day on which it also established diplomatic relations with the 
Soviet Union. 

At times Benes saw himself as an arbiter and an interpreter of East to 
West. During the inter-war period he had always shown more sympathy 
towards the Russians than Tomas Masaryk or any of the older generation 
of Czech politicians. Now he was determined to work as closely as possible 
with Stalin and his miUtary commanders while remaining on good 
terms with the British and Ameriaons. Smee he believed that Czecho¬ 
slovakia would be hberated 

.V r • thflt he Snould S66K His own Jiffrecment*? 

the eastern front. It was “““i^j<,scow-mmed Caechoslovakfo" 
with the Russians and with » suspidon in both 

ists. This independence g 

Washington and London. _ ^ Moscow and signed a twenty-year 
In December 1943 ' hoslovakia and the Soviet Union. At first 

treaty of alliance between Klement Gottwald, were highly 

his co mmunis t compatQOts, having given way to western 

critical of Benes; they blame relying on alleged assurances 

pressure in the autumn Russians themselves were, however, less 

of support from Stalin. in present realities. They knew that 

interested in old reproaches prestige at home and abroad. The 

Benes still enjoyed const for the Soviet military achievement 

evident sincerity of his a the Czechs and the Russians in the 

ensured close cooperati^ attempt ■was made by the Russians to set up a 
final phases of the war. tration. 

satellite Czechoslovak a enabled a Czechoslovak Army Coips to e 
Benes’ success in commander was General Ludtvig Svoboda, 

raised in the Soviet „ of the First World War who, after ser^mg as 

a forty-eight year old Czechoslovak Staff College, escaped to 
instructor in Magyat at t , interned by the Russian authotiti==-^^^ 
in 1939 and was subseqn Anders, Svoboda respected ‘y" _ 

his Polish contemporary.^^^ iSfarshal Tolbukhin and 
Army commanders, ^^^^procated. Czechoslovak units •were 

and his feelings were r ^ liberation of their cocc^ JH' 

play a considerab e P ^^ppnumst-led Ruthene National 
Germans. Althoug of Benes and his prime 

set up in 1944, ^enged by Russ^ commandst^'^^ ,' 
Sramek was not ggrablished m liberated Kos^ ■' 

coditiongovefflm«»'J'“„,|ta<iiid=®d 5 ,£^‘^ ^ 
under the man whom 

ZdenekFierlinser. 
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Moscow. In August 19.51 the Soviet Union did, indeed, gi'C the \ ugosB 
Kingdom nn epp.ircnt vote of confidence by niising the st.etus o i s 
diplomatic representative in Moscow from the r.anl: of minister 
ambassador but it was a gesture of little significance, a token o ic 
assurance at a time of growing communist activity within the occupic 
territories. The truth w.as that the disasters of April 1941 h^d roc x t ic 
social fabric of the two countries more than the emigres apprcaatc 
Tlic Yugoslavs became aggressively and c.xclusively Pan-Serb in c laracter 
and cut off from tlicir compatriots under enemy occupation. "Ihc rcc ' 
exiles too beh.avcd as if the old order would survive the war in its entiret). 
The royalist politicians were so confident of the future that thej e%cn 
concluded with the Yugoslav government an agreement to serse as tic 
b.asis of a new B.alkan Union once the kings were back in Belgrade an 
Athens. _ . , 

This opdmism was unjustified. To outsiders it seemed increasing > 
improbable that either country would restore its mon.arcliical institutions 
when the invaders were thrust out. Tlic Greek roj'.al family, with its 
traditional predilection for Germanic authoriLarianism, held little appea 
for tlic junior officers abroad or for the rcsist.ancc leaders in die mountains, 
and in Serbia the old attachment to the Karadjordjcvic dynasty was 
severely strained by talcs from London and Cairo of petty feuds among the 
6 migr 6 soldiers and politicians and of injudicious acts by the young 
King liimself. Naturally these reports were much magnified by Peters 
enemies at home but his published statements were not always calculated 
to improve liis image. The loyalty of botli the Yugoslav and Greek 
armed forces in the Middle East wavered on several occasions in 194- 'tnd 
1943 and there were minor mutinies among tlie units stadoned in Egypt- 
The future pattern of government depended, however, not so much on 
what the Emigres wished as on die character of the resistance movements 
and die patronage given to them by the major allies. Risings against die 
Germans and Italians began in various regions of Yugoslavia avidiin diree 
months of the Axis invasion and spread into Albania die following winter. 
A Greek resistance sprang up at the same dmc among die university 
students of Athens and in the remoter mountain villages but it was not 
until November 1942 that the Greek guerrillas adiieved their first im¬ 
portant work of sabotage, the destruedon of a vital railway viaduct at 
Gorgopotamus. The polidcal significance of these developments was 
considerable but by no means uniform. If, as in Yugoslavia, a patriot 
hero emerged from the guerrilla forces and was accepted by the occupation 
authorities as a dangerous adversary, it was hard for any exiled body to 
assert its will against the reality of his power, irrespective of its polidcal 
inclinations. Communism in Yugoslavia was not based on an exclusive 
concept of nationality or an exclusive religious creed; it served as a 
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unifying element in contrast to tlic narrow Albanian movement, 

political parties. Much the sanie is true o of royalist 

though on a smaller scale and withou return). M Greece, 

sentiment (for none of the Albanians ^rhe EAM) failed to 

on the other hand, where the communist- e unity was 

produce any single dominant person, ty an possible for Britts 

Lked Mstoricir ^,ith th= Orthodox Chmch t ^ 

troops to maintain die Greek governmen EAM in many regions 

it was able to whitde down the support e southern ftt^® 

of the country. Greece’s geographical po® commitment impossible 

of eastern Europe permitted a degree of Britisn 

in the other Balkan states. . .UQuld provide the 

It was perhaps inevitable that Yugos a and forests of er 

of Balkan resistance movement, for the character. 

Md Bosnia were naturally suite distinct groups of 
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revolt. The govemment-m as resistance ^ Yugoslav 

chetniks up until they were London and New Yor . army 
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But Mihailovic was m many y ^ ^“.'nThiaWv individualistic 
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assessment of his he believed that bts Balkans; 
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his resources for a g prevent Ns ^g partisans 
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inoyrtt^pr the conunon enemy. 
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Churchill halted supplies to Mihailovic. The British military mission 
was only withdrawn in the following May. 

Partisan rcsist.ance began in Serbia on 7 July ip.}i and by the end of the 
month had spread to Montenegro, Slovenia, Croatia and Bosnia. Phcrc 
was a rising in Serbian Macedonia in the second weel: of October. The 
Germans mounted a major ofl’cnsivc against the partisans in November 
and, using aircraft and tanks, forced them out of the town of bzicc and 
into tlie mountainous borderland between Serbia and eastern Bosnia. 
A second offensive was undertaken by the Germans and the Usfiilc in 
January and Februar)’ 194a but the partisans escaped encirclement and 
established themselves in the small town of Foca on the upper reaches 
of the river Drina. Mere they experienced a three-month respite from 
serious German attacks and it was during this interlude that Josip Broz- 
Tito, tlae forty-nine year old Croat who had been appointed secretaiy 
general of the Yugoslav Communist Party at tlic end of i 9 } 7 > emerged as 
a strategist of revolt and a champion of Southern Slav unity. 

By midsummer 1941 enemy pressure had become so strong that Tito 
decided to move his centre of operations 180 miles to the west across 
Bosnia to the area around Bihac. There he established an administration 
for die towns and villages liberated by the partisans. A representative 
assembly, the Anti-Fascist Council for the National Liberation of Yugo¬ 
slavia, was convened in Bihac on 26 November 1942 under the presidency 
of Ivo Ribar, a non-communist who had been Speaker of the Constituent 
Assembly in 1920. Tlie council passed resolutions guaranteeing tlic 
Yugoslav peoples ‘true democratic rights’ and affirming the ‘inviolability 
of private property’. An assembly of tiiis character held in occupied 
Europe forced the greater Allies to take note of the remarkable develop¬ 
ments within Yugoslavia. No such statements of democratic principles 
had come from RChailovic and liis chemiks (though eventually, in 
January 1944, Mihailovic did indeed summon an assembly, the ‘Congress 
of St Sava’, in the Serbian town of Ba). There was still confusion both in 
Moscow and in London over events in Yugoslavia. Thus as late as April 
1943 ChurchiU persisted in regarding tiie partisans as a specifically 
Croatian resistance movement and it was not until the first British officers 
were parachuted into the Tito-controlled areas of Yugoslavia at the end 
of May that the Allies began to understand the full significance of the 
National Liberation Movement. 

Desperate efforts were made by the Germans and their allies to smash 
the partisans in the early months of 1945 and the Yugoslavs suffered 
heavy casualties. They were, however, aided considerably by tire fall 
of Mussolini and the subsequent witiidrawal of Italy from the war in 
September 1943. Meagre supplies could be replenished from depots in 
such centres as Split, a city which the partisans were able to hold for 
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diree weeks that autumn before German pressure forced a withdrawal 
into the mountains once more. At the end of November 1943 a second 
session of the Anti-Fascist Council was convened. On this occasion it met 
at laice and its poUtical decisions were far more radical than at Litiac 
twelve months before. The National Liberation Council declared pelf 
the ‘supreme executive and legislative body of the Yugos v ^tate an 
proclaimed that post-war Yugoslavia would be a federation ensuring 
full equality for the nations of Serbia, Croatia, Slovema, Macedo a 
Bosnia and Herzegovina’. The future of the monarchy would be settled 
after the Hberation of the country. On a motion proposed by the ddegates 
from Slovenia, the Jajce Congress formally bestowed on Tito the title 

- .educed *e siding of ^ 

Yugoslav eovemment-in-exile. But Tito had every right to claim a voice 
iTZSolUs county. At *e to of Jhe Jajce CoapcBa *= 
were tving down no less than nineteen German divisions and 160,000 
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trained units m the mountains of ® ^ Germans falling 
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first week in November Kiev £j.ost hardened the marshy 

across the Dnieper ^ ^ of the year, the Russians were ap- 

ground to the west and, by and were less than a hundred 

ptoaclungthepre-ip9P° T,oumania. At the same time, the British and 
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Brindisi in their hands, seemed able to launch an invasion of the Balkans 
across the Adriatic. The Italian collapse in September 1943 had reper¬ 
cussions throughout south-eastern Europe where mini-Mussolinis had 
strutted so blatantly in the inter-war years. Momentarily there seemed 
some prospect that Roumania and Bulgaria might desert the German 
cause and Hungary, too, conclude a separate peace. 

Hitler had been aware of the possible disintegration of his New Order 
ever since the spring. In April he took up residence at Schloss Klessheim, 
near Salzburg, and summoned there King Boris, Marshal Antonescu, 
Admiral Horthy, Tiso and Pavelic for a succession of angry interviews 
which were intended to prove to them that there could be no future for 
their states outside a total German victory. Boris, as usual, appears to 
have held his own in the verbal disputes with Hitler. The Roumanians 
and Hungarians were bitterly assailed for their attempts to contract out 
of the war. Hitler particularly upbraided Antonescu for the freedom he 
permitted a critic such as Maniu. T killed my political opponents,’ said 
Hitler; T did not,’ replied Antonescu, laconically. Horthy, in his turn, 
was accused of sheltering too many Jews and was told that his prime 
minister, Kallay, was 'a political adventurer and enemy number one of 
the German people’. The regent angrily refused to dismiss Kdllay at 
German dictation and he also resisted attempts to make him sign a 
declaration of Hungary’s intention to continue the fight ‘against Bolshe¬ 
vism and its Anglo-Saxon allies’ until final victory. Although the German 
press releases ignored Horthy’s scruples and insisted on the unity of all 
Germany’s partners. Hitler was leftinno doubt of Hungary’s real intentions. 

The Klessheim conversations made little impression on Hitler’s 
visitors except, perhaps, for the wretched Pavelic. In August Kallay 
concluded an agreement with the British by which it was understood that 
if the western Allies should reach the frontiers of Hungary, they would 
find the Hungarian armed forces prepared to surrender unconditionally. 
Nor was Kallay alone in seeking to be numbered among the saints. 
The Roumanian foreign minister, Mihai Antonescu - who was not 
related to his namesake, the marshal - was also in touch with sympathizers 
in London and indirectly with Benes. There was, of course, no collabora¬ 
tion between the Hungarians and the Roumanians: the Transylvanian 
Question, though dormant, still kept them apart and, indeed, influenced 
their calculations. 

Bulgaria was in a different position from any of the other members of 
the Tripartite Pact. The Bulgars were neither willing partners of Hitler 
nor active opponents. Nazi-style anti-semitic decrees were promulgated in 
1942 but ineffectually administered, except in the foreign territories 
occupied by Bulgarian troops. The communist bogey was, from time to 
time, conjured up in the press and on the radio, especially when there 
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■were a number of assassinations in the capital and the Velchev’s 

1942 General Zaimov, vrho had been a respected 

military circle in the mW-thirties, ^nemlly afsumed that 

agent. The charge satisfied no one and it wa g ^ alarms 

Zaimov had been plotting a military coup. But, apar ro gulp-ars 
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and bi-lateral discussions between Churchill and Roosevelt and between 
Churchill and Stalin, no major conference had gathered to determine 
the final military spheres of operations or to prepare for a post-war 
settlement. A summit meeting of Churchill, Roosevelt and Stalin had long 
been predicted in the press. It opened at last in Teheran on 28 November 
1943, thus coinciding with Tito’s revolutionary congress at Jajce. Its 
consequences were momentous for the whole of Eastern Europe. 

To the British and Americans the Teheran Conference was primarily 
a means of securing strategic coordination against Hitler’s Germany and 
eventual Soviet entry into the war against Japan; and as such it was a 
success. For Stalin the conference had a dual purpose of a somewhat 
different character. Militarily it enabled him to stress to his allies the 
Russian desire for a determined effort to be made in the forthcoming 
‘Second Front’ in France and dissuading them from sideshows along the 
Adriatic or in the Aegean. It was also an opportunity for him to ensure 
that the Red Army would act as the sole gendarme of Russia’s borderland, 
free from Anglo-American interference in Poland, Roumania, Bulgaria 
and even along the middle Danube. The military agreement of i Dec¬ 
ember was precise and to the point; joint support for Tito’s partisans; 
joint offensives across the Channel and on the eastern front in May 19441 
encouragement of Turkey to become a co-belligerent by promising that 
Russia would declare war on Bulgaria if the Bulgars launched an offensive 
against the Turks; and an understanding that there would be further 
collaboration between the military staffs over the details of later opera¬ 
tions. By contrast die political questions raised at the conference were left 
vague and iU-defined. Stalin declined to give a clear statement of Russia’s 
territorial demands. It was agreed that Poland’s frontiers should be 
‘moved’ westwards to the Oder, with the formerly Polish lands to the 
east of the Curzon Line restored to the Soviet Union, in which they had 
been incorporated in 1939; but Stalin seems to have accepted, with some 
gratitude, Churchill’s formula that ‘the actual tracing of the frontier line 
requires careful study and possibly disentanglement of population at 
certain points.’ Over Roumania little was said. Stalin had already main¬ 
tained on several occasions during the war that the cession of Bessarabia 
and the northern Bukovina was final, and the British and Americans 
clearly regarded the two provinces as falUng within a Russian sphere of 
military interests. Many highly placed Roumanians seem to have been 
convinced that Anglo-American forces would, by some mysterions means, 
arrive in the kingdom and negotiate an armistice before the descent of 
the Red Army. But the time for such illusions was gone. After Teheran 
there could be little doubt in London or Washington who would be the 
master of all the East European marchlands although it was not foreseen 
how far to the west his power would extend. 
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and he, too, had secret contacts with the Allies. Soon after the Teheran 
Conference an envoy of the marshal’s, Florian Nano, met in Stockho 
a Bulgarian who was peddling introductions to Soviet diplomats an 
second-hand jewellery. Through this singularly unorthodox salesman 
Nano was able to hold conversations with the Russians for over three 
months and in April Molotov publicly announced that, while the Soviet 
Union intended to retain Bessarabia and the northern Bukovina, Rou- 
mania’s territorial integrity would not otherwise be impaired and t e 
Russians would not seek to change the ‘existing social structure’ in t e 
country. By now the Red Army had reached the Bukovina and conversa¬ 
tions were being held in Ankara with more urgency than in Stockholm. 
The Roumanians were given to understand that they would be expected to 
declare war on Germany and that, in the final settlement, all Transylvania 
would be restored to Roumania. At this point all negotiations were 
suspended, ostensibly because of Antonescu’s indignation at heai^ 
American air-raids on Ploesti and other centres but more probab y 


because of events in Hungary. 

Despite Hitler’s harsh remarks to Horthy about KaUay in the previous 
August, the regent declined to make any major changes in the Hungarian 
government and even presented Kallay with a high decoration on the 
second anniversary of his appointment as prime minister. K^ay, for his 
part, continued throughout the last months of 1945 to seek assurances of 
support from the Allies. His range of contacts was remarkable: he was 
able to secure an indirect link across the Atlantic with the head of the 
House of Habsburg, Archduke Otto (who had three interviews with 
Roosevelt and a meeting with Churchill); and, at the other end of the 
scale, he arranged a private truce, of more practical value than the arch¬ 
duke’s proposals, with Marshal Tito. Yet KaUay failed in his grand 
design. He wanted a British and American military mission to be para¬ 
chuted into Hungary so as to prepare for an airborne landing by Anglo- 
American forces: he had in mind some twenty thousand men (about twice as 
many combatants as were dropped at Arnhem in the following September). 
KaUay also proposed to withdraw aU Himgarian troops behind the Car¬ 
pathians and disengage entirely from the Russian campaign, apparently 
hoping that he could make with the Red Army a simUar arrangement to 
his truce with Tito. KaUay argued that by these means Hungary would 
remain the one stable poUtical unit in Central Europe, a pUlar of the West 
against Bolshevism. 

It is hard to beUeve that these plans were ever seriously entertained by 
responsible pubUc figures for they bore Uttle relationship to the poUtical 
and miUtary balance of 1944. Yet the rumours that Anglo-American 
troops would fly in with the spring birds spread widely and 20 March, the 
fiftieth anniversary of Kossuth’s death, was a favourite date for their 
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for both Tiso and Pavelic believed that they would benefit from the 
apparent disgrace of Horthy; and it had a double effect on Antonescu. 
'^K^e the Roumanians were alarmed at the speed with wliich die Germans 
had taken control of dieir neighbour, they had hopes that Transylvania 
would be restored to diem in its endrety. Hider actually said to Marshal 
Antonescu in the last days of March diat ‘for him, the Vienna Award no 
longer existed.’ At diat time, the Russians were advancing in Bessarabia 
and approaching the Carpathian footliills, which they reached on 31 
March. It must have been clear to Antonescu that Hider would not be in a 
position to dispose of Transylvania unless the Russian offensive was 
checked. But in the spring of 1944 a deceptive lull came in the fighting on 
the borders of both Hungary and Roumania. Along the southern sector 
of their front the Russians concentrated all dieir efforts at clearing the 
Germans from Odessa, wliich was liberated on 10 April, and from the 
Crimea, where diey re-entered Sebastopol on 9 May. Meanwhile, the arc 
of the Carpathians remained inviolate; and optimists in both Hungary 
and Roumania began to feel diat the Russians might be halted. 

Marshal Antonescu himself seems to have hoped that die new line of 
fortifications would so delay the Red Army that Stalin would be prepared 
to negotiate a ‘reasonable’ settlement. The Conducator argued, as he had 
in 1941, that if the Roumanians remained loyal to the German alliance in 
this crisis they would show dieir superiority to die treacherous Magyars 
and gratitude would ensure the retrocession of Transylvania once mutual 
exhaustion had forced the Nazis and the Soviets to negotiate their com¬ 
promise peace. This mood of confidence did not last long in Bucharest: 
Maniu and the ‘tolerated’ opposition were in contact with the British 
again by mid-June and Antonescu with the Russians in July; but die 
momentary euphoria delayed the collapse of Roumania by several months 
and, in consequence, the Red Army did not enter the Danubian basin until 
after the harvest had been gathered in. 


By the spring of 1944 the British were becoming alarmed at the probable 
extent of Russian penetration in south-eastern Europe. Churchill’s fertile 
mind conjured up projects for landings in Greece or along the Dalmatian 
coast but neither his chiefs-of-staff nor the Americans liked such diver¬ 
sions ; and indeed his earlier schemes for operations in the Balkans had 
been defeated at Teheran. But Churchill was never prepared to give up a 
strategy which he felt to be justified by later events; and in May and June 
1944 he continued to urge the desirability of exploiting the Italian cam¬ 
paign north-eastwards so as to secure an Anglo-American hold on the 
middle Danube before the Red Army poured over the Carpathians. He 
proposed a landing in Istria, union with Tito’s forces, a thrust through 
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but Bor, with the approval of the government-in-exile, planned a rising 
in Warsaw according to the traditions of 1794 and 1830. Had it succeeded, 
representatives of the old order in Poland would have been in a strong 
position to bargain with the Red Army and the Polish communists in its 
baggage-train. Its failure destroyed the only powerful anti-communist 
force in Eastern Europe. Politically this was an inestimable advantage to 
Stalin. It confirmed that Poland would remain under Soviet influence 
in the post-war world. There is, of course, no proof that the Russians 
deliberately allowed tlie Germans to suppress the national resistance in 
order to save themselves the necessity of doing so; but such cyniasm 
would not have been out of character in the Stalinist era. 

The epic of the Warsaw rising is deceptively simple to narrate. It began 
on I August 1944. By 4 August two-thirds of the city was in the hands 
of the Home Army. The Germans, however, brought up SS reinforce¬ 
ments and besieged the insurgent districts. The Home Army was split 
into small groups able to contact each other only through the labyrinth 
of sewers. After waiting in vain for outside help, shortage of food forced 
them to capitulate on honourable terms on 3 October. They had 
been in revolt for nine weeks and had suffered fifteen thousand 
casualties, while inflicting something like two-tlurds of that figure on the 
enemy. 

Bor and his men were objects of widespread admiration, not least 
among their German adversaries. British, South African and Polish 
airmen, flying in from Italy, dropped supplies, but on a small scale and 
with high casualties; in the third week of September, American planes 
also brought assistance which was parachuted to the defenders. The Red 
Army, however, did little to help. It is true that Marshal Rokossovsky, the 
commander in this sector, had advanced nearly four hxmdred miles in less 
than five weeks and that his supply line was heavily taxed. Moreover it could 
be argued that the Soviet strategic master-plan provided for a halt on the 
Vistula and consolidation before making a further leap to the west; for 
the Russians always tended to move forward systematically from one great 
river to the next, and Warsaw was a difficult bridgehead for a weary army. 
Yet it is significant that Mikolajczyk, who was himself in Moscow when 
the rising began, was refused Soviet support by Stalin in person unless he 
agreed to accept the Curzon Line frontier and to cooperate with Bierut 
and the communists in a joint government. It is also ominous that, after 
appeals from Churchill and Roosevelt, the Red Army was indeed able to 
launch an assault on the city. By then, however, it was the middle of 
September and far too late to be effective. More than six weeks had passed 
smce the initial rising and although the ‘Soviet Poles’ (Berling’s ‘Kos- 
ciuszko Division’) were able to seize the Praga district on the east bank 
of the Vistula, they were unable to estabUsh a bridgehead across the river. 
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The Red Army did not enter the ruins and glory that was Warsaw until 
17 January 1945 - fifteen weeks after Bor’s surrender. 

The tragedy of the Polish rising imposed a severe strain on the relations 
between tlie Soviet Union and its western allies. There was little under¬ 
standing of Russia’s mili tary problems, only a deep suspicion of her 
political intentions. The Poles had always been the victims of their 
geographical position, isolated between Germany and Russia. In 1944 
the alarming novelty seemed to be the ease with which the Russians 
could observe the next round in the contest before the present one was 
concluded, and the inability of Britain and the United States to do any¬ 
thing about it. By that autumn it t^as even more apparent than at Teheran 
that in future the Lands Between would be little more than a field of 
manoeuvre for the Red Army. 


The main military effort of the Russians in August and September of 1944 
was concentrated far to the south of the Vistulan basin along the three- 
hundred mile sector between the Carpathians and the Black Sea. The line was 
held by twenty-seven German divisions and twenty war-weary Roumaman 
divisions. The Germans had no reserves so far south, for the ^her 
Russian offensive towards Warsaw had drawn the more mobile divisions 
northward in an effort to ensure that the Russian drive towards Berlin 
was halted on the Vistula. The Russians gained remarkable successes. 


Their offensive began on 20 August. Within three days they were across 
the Pruth and in Jassy, their armoured columns thrusting deeply into 
Moldavia. It seemed unlikely that any defensive line could be constructed 

north of the Danube. , 

Maniu and the opposition leaders had abandoned such opes as ey 
had ever held of persuading the Conducator to abandon the German 
alliance. They believed that, in this crisis, Roumama should follow the 
example set in 1943 by Italy. King Michael shared their convictions; 
and when on 23 August both the Antonescus sought an mtemew with 
him in the palace at Bucharest, he seized the opportumty to have Aem 
arrested, detaining them in the speciaUy ’^Qtilated srfe constocted by 
his father for the royal stamp-collection. The King 
military adviser General Sanatescu as prime mmis er o a -p . ° 
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brought 
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no destruction of railways, harbour mstaUaUons or oilweUs. By 30 August 
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the Russians were not merely in occupation of Constanta but were 
using its port facilities for the landing of reinforcements and equipment 
sliipped in from Sebastopol. On the following day they were welcomed 
in Bucharest as liberators. The whole of the German flank in south¬ 


eastern Europe was turned witliin ten days. 

Tlie Roumanian transformation encouraged die Finns, who had long 
despaired of victory, to seek peace; and a Soviet-Finnish armistice was 
announced over Helsinki radio on 5 September. It had an even more 
dramatic effect on the Bulgars. In Sofia the three regents sent for any 
opposition leader they could find and invited him to form a pro-Westem 
government. The mandate, if such it could be called, was accepted by 
Stamboliisky’s nephew, Muraviev. The Fatherland Front refused to take 
any notice of the regents’ overtures or, for that matter, of Muraviev. 
But pro-Western sentiments were not enough. On 5 September the 
Russians declared war on Bulgaria and prepared to cross the Danube 
and enter the Dobrudja. But Muraviev showed remarkable dexterity: 
he asked for an armistice on the same day and followed tiiis up, within a 
few hours, by announcing that Bulgaria had declared war on Germany. 
The Russians crossed into Bulgaria in force on 8 September and met with 
no resistance. That night, Velchev and Georghiev — those veterans of 
mihtary coups — seized power in Sofia in tiie name of tiie Fatlierland 
Front. The new government was headed by Georghiev and, rather un¬ 
expectedly, had strange echoes of the Zveno ministr)' of 1934, but it 
included two communists and the agrarian Nikola Petkov. The Fatherland 
Front was supported by demonstrations of workers in the cities and by 
partisan celebrations in the mountain Ullages. When tiie Red Army 
reached Sofia on 16 September it was, once again, welcomed as a body 
of liberators. Tlie regular Bulgarian army and the partisan units fought 
witli the Russians and with Tito against the German occupation troops in 
Yugoslavia and Hungary, At times, however, there ivas some friction with 
the Yugoslavs over the future of Macedonia. 


Most German units had already left Bulgaria proper before Muraidev’s 
wThere had never been many German troops in the country and 
ILtler had decided that Roumania’s defection necessitated withdrawing 
au German divisions from the Balkans proper so as to estabUsh a new 
Jfensive hne for Central Europe. Yugoslav, Greek and Bulgarian 
^ harassed the Germans as they began to puU out of Greece 

fighting along the main lines of 
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Sh Tr" Behind them came tiie 

firTw;el of O?Greek mainland at Patras and NaupHon in the 
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Hungarian troops would retire to the 1920 frontiers and, in due course, 
turn against the Germans. Tlic Russians assumed that these events would 
take place immediately but Horthy did not. At the right moment he 
intended to have an announcement of an armistice broadcast over tlie 
radio, as the Finns had done. It was a misleading precedent, for Helsinki 
was outside the main battle-zone and Budapest was astride one of the 
principal routes into southern Germany. 

Meanwhile, the Germans had gathered what was happening and 
had taken precautions. They had always kept in reserve the fanatical 
Arrow Cross leader, Ferenez Szalasi. They also had, in the suburbs of 
Budapest, the specialist troops of Major Skorzeny (who load rescued 
Mussolim from imprisonment in September 1945). Early in the morning 
of 15 October Skorzeny kidnapped the regent’s son as he was holding 
conversations with an alleged representative of Tito. When later tliat 
Sunday a proclamation was read over Budapest radio in wliich Horthy 
announced that Hungary was concluding an armistice, the Germans were 
able to take swift action to counter the regent’s move. Tliey seized 
Horthy himself, forced him to declare Iris armistice proclamation ‘null 
and void’ and, using his son as a hostage, induced liim to abdicate and 
appoint Szalasi as prime minister. Horthy was tlien taken to Bavaria 
and placed under detention; and his son was eventually sent to Dachau 
concentration camp. The whole episode was a sad example of mistiming, 
confusion and uncertain loyalties. The Hungarians were forced to fight 
on beside the Germans for another six months of grim destruction while 
the Szdlasi regime fed its warped and frustrated patriotism on bestial 
anti-semitism. 


All attempts by the Germans and Hungarians to halt the advance of 
the Russians and their allies were unsuccessful until the coming of the 
wmter frosts. Marshal Malinovsky advanced on Budapest from the east 
ut t e main threat came from Tolbukhin’s forces who, at the end of 
ovember, forced a crossing of the Danube in the swampy wastes near 
Mohacs and struck northwards towards the capital and easnvards to 
hake Balaton. Budapest was encircled at Christmas but the natural 
atadel of Buda held out until the middle of February and the whole city 

devastation as Warsaw. The Germans fought 
ith determination along the shores of Lake Balaton and even mounted 
counter-offensive near Szekesfehervar in March. It was not 
and into ^945 that the last German troops pulled out of Hungary 

was estabhthed^ December 1944 a provisional government of Hungary 

General nSrH fT? “ Debrecen. It was headed by 

neral Miklos and included representatives of the agrarian parties and 
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the social democrats as well as the commumsts. On 21 January 1545 its 
emissaries formally concduded an armistice with the Allies in Moscow and 
on 14 April the government returned to Budapest with the melancholy 
responsibility of converting a shell-shocked people into the champions 
of a democratic republic. 


Through October, November and December of 1944 there were no 
major advances on the Pohsh front. This apparent stalemate was in 
part ca.used by difficulties in commumcation: the regions behind the 
Russian lines had been devastated and direct railway links were hampered, 
not only by destroyed tracks, but also by the difference between the 
standard European gauge and the wider Russian gauge. By the end of the 
year all was ready; and on 12 January 1945 the Red Army launched a 
massive offensive on the upper Vistula along the eighty-mile sector 
between Cracow and Sandomier2. Five days later Zhukov struck on the 
centre of the Polish front, around Warsaw; and Rokossovsky penetrated 
into East Prussia, heading for Danzig. Since the Russians enjoyed a six- 
to-one superiority in men and armoured vehicles their advance was as 
rapid as the German attack had been in the early days of Barbarossa’. 
The front line was carried 100 miles to the west widun a week. By the 
beginning of February most of pre-war Poland had been cxcupied 
by the Red Army and, though the Germans stiff held two-thirds of 
Czechoslovakia, all western Hungary and a sector of the Croatian plain. 
Hitler’s hold on Eastern Europe had been &affy loosened. At the same 
time the British and the Americans (with the 

in the West and General Anders’ Poles) had crossed the Rhine mto Ger¬ 
many and reached the Amo in Italy. Such was in 
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Soviet and Anglo-Amencan i^ Tyestem’ share 

Yugoslavia. At Yalta he sought to ensure a a 
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Poland even though tlae Russians had recognized the Lublin Committee 
as the legitimate government while London and Washington continued 
to aclmowledge the emigre institutions. Me duly secured a compromise, 
bodi over tlie form of the Polish government and the future of Poland’s 
frontiers; and Roosevelt, for liis part, was able to induce Stalin to accept a 
‘Declaration on Liberated Europe’ which provided for ‘free elections of 
governments responsive to the will of tlie people’. The concessions made 
by Stalin looked more impressive on paper tlian they were in reality but 
at least they held out the hope that, once the military emergency had 
eased, there would be an opportunity of cstablisliing a democratically 
elected assembly. 

At Yalta more time was spent on the Polish Question than on any 
other topic but no final solution was reached.‘By now it had been accepted 
that the frontier in the west would foUow the Curzon Line, with minor 
adjustments, but the Russian demand that the western frontier of Poland 
should follow the Oder and the western branch of the Neisse was shelved. 
It was announced tliat ‘Poland must receive substantial accessions of 
territory in the North and West,’ but that ‘final delimitation of the 
western frontier’ should await a peace conference. Similarly, dtough it 
was accepted that die Lublin Committee should form the basis of a 
Trovisional Government of National Unity,’ it was stated that the new 
administration would contain democratic leaders from the Poles abroad. 


When it was, at last, established at the end of Jxme 1945 ‘National Unity’ 
was seen to imply sixteen ‘Lublin’ Poles, tiiree ‘London’ Poles (including 
Mikolajcyk) and two other members. This was not tiie compromise for 
which Churchill had hoped: all would depend on how the ‘Declaration 
on Liberated Europe was interpreted; and this, of course, was as true of 
all the Eastern European lands as of Poland. 


The fighting continued in Europe for another twelve weeks after tiie 
Yalta Conference had dispersed. The Anglo-American forces and the 
Russians raced for Berlin. The city fell to Zhukov’s army advancing 
from the Oder but Americans to the south-west were little more than 
fTty miles from the capital and had penetrated more than 100 miles into 
toe occupation zone provisionally assigned to the Russians at Yalta. 
It was the Russians, too, who entered Vienna although with the collapse 
of German resistance in northern Italy the British were able to seize 
Trieste and advance into southern Austria. In Carinthia they took into 
rastody several thousand Ustase troops fleeing from Tito’s partisans who, 
like toe Serbs in 1919, crossed the Karawanken so as to reinforce Yugo- 
slavia s persistent claim to the Kllagenfurt basin. 

The Germans surrendered unconditionally at Eisenhower’s head- 
barters m Rheims on 7 May and, on the foUowing day, the people of 
Western Europe and the United States celebrated the end of the war 
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The Soviet Impact 


The process of peacemaldng after the Second World War differed in 
form and character from the lengthy deliberations of 1814—15 or of 19^9" 
20. Although the leading statesmen at Vienna and Versailles suspected 
each others’ motives and doubted the sincerity of each others’ ideals they 
■were bound together by traditional concepts of order and an accepted 
form of diplomatic idiom. But in 1945 this -was no longer the case. Such 
■words as ‘fascism’ and ‘imperialism’ and such phrases as ‘democratic 
rights’ and ‘free elections’ had different connotations for the Russians 
and for the British and Americans. Failure to understand the intentions 
of rival spokesmen led to resentment and accusations of bad faith; and 
all too frequently these charges seemed proven by a clumsy exercise of 
military power. The So^viet Union brought to international affairs a new 
and compulsive method, described by Pokrovsky, the principal Russian 
historian of diplomacy, as ‘the scientific dialectic of the Marx-Lenin 
formula’. In practice the technique was as cumbersome as its defimtion; 
and being compounded in equd parts of hostility and dissimulation, it 
formed no basis for a constructive peace. Nor was it meant to be. To 
many of the younger Red Army commanders and to some of the older 
Bolsheviks it seemed as if the Revolution was once more on the march. 
There would be no single comprehensive Peace Congress this time. 

Yet Stalin himself was too experienced to be the slave of party jargon. 
At the last of three wartime summit meetings he was more interested in 
consolidation and security than in carrying the Red Flag further still. 
When he met Churchill, Attlee and Truman on 17 July 1945 at the start 
of the Potsdam Conference he had two clear objectives in Eastern Europe. 
Knowing that the governments established with Russian patronage in 
Roumania, Bulgaria and Hungary had little popular backing, he sought 
Anglo-American diplomatic recognition as a sign of stability; and con¬ 
gous that the Poles were already settling their people in the former 
German lands east of the Oder and western Neisse, he sought final 
confirmation that these territories were to be under Polish sovereignty, 
it waSj at times, a stormy conference. 

The Russians encountered strong opposition from Churchill and, after 
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the Labour government had taken office, from the new Foreign Secretary 
Ernest Bevin. It proved easier to agree on the military admimstration o 
the German economy than on the affairs of Eastern Europe and much was 
left for future settlement by the Council of Foreign 
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countered by charges of Anglo-American interference in the domestic 
concerns of Poland and Roumania, and of capitalist plots to restore the 
old regime. Bevin certainly, and probably Byrnes as well, wished to 
encourage good relations between the Soviet Union and the Balkan and 
Vistulan states for the sake of European security; but there was an odd 
reluctance in London or Washington to see that disillusionment with their 
Russian liberators would have led to the return of anti-Soviet governments 
if free elections were permitted in Poland, Roumania or Hungary; and 
that this development would have been as unacceptable to the Russians 
in 1946-7 as the freely voted union of Germany and Austria had been 
to the victorious allies after the First World War. Although the Russians 
were depressingly uncooperative at the meetings of foreign ministers 
and at the early assemblies of the United Nations, there was a tendency 
in the West to expect the Soviet Union to conform to unrealistically high 
standards of international behaviour; and this aggravated the division of 
Europe into opposing camps. Slow progress was made on the preparation 
of the peace treaties. 

Two questions which had given considerable trouble in the inter-war 
period were setded by the Soviet Union before the council had even begun 
its work. On 20 June 1945 the Polish and Caechoslovak governments 
were requested to send representatives to Moscow where Molotov 
decreed that Polish troops were to withdraw from Teschen (which they 
had occupied in the middle of Jime) and that the frontier of 1920 was to be 
re-established in the area. At the same time the Russians induced the 
Czechoslovaks to cede Ruthenia to the Soviet Union thus ensuring that 
all Ukrainians would henceforth be united within Stalin’s empire and that 
the Red Army would command the vital passes through the Carpathians. 
Tills territorial adjustment seemed ethnographically justifiable so long as 
it was assumed that Russians and Ukrainians were linked in a common 
political state. T 6 mas Masaryk himself had taken it for granted in 19^5 
that, once the Habsburg Monarchy collapsed, Ruthenia would naturally 
become a Russian possession; and between the wars it had been an 
economic liability for the Czechoslovak State. Now, however, ‘Sub- 
Carpathian Ukraine’ was strategically of major importance for it gave the 
Soviet Union seventy miles of common frontier with Hungary. 

In tlie early summer of 1946 limited agreement was reached at the 
Council of Foreign Ministers on the peace treaties with Italy, Finland, 
Roumania, Hungaty- and Bulgaria. A twenty-one nation peace conference 
met in Paris from 29 July to 15 October and thrashed out detailed drafts 
of the treaties. There was strong opposition from the Soviet Union and 
from the Yugoslav, Polish and Czechoslovak delegations to a number of 
proposals, notably those which might have perpetuated western eco¬ 
nomic links in south-eastern Europe. The drafts were eventually for- 
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warded to a meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers in New York 
early in November. Once again Molotov delayed acceptance, seeldng 
concessions until after a month it seemed as if there would be endless 
deadlock. Yet. in the end, rather than have no settlement at all, the 
Russians gave way over most points. Four o t e peace treades were 
signed in Paris on lo February 1947 5 t le 111 wi ta y - our days 
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the Allied Command in Italy, while the southern zone of the disputed 
region would be controlled lay the Yugoslavs. The Itahan Peace Treaty 
established Trieste as a ‘Free Territory’ but this solution pleased neither 
the Yugoslavs nor the Italians. It was proposed that Trieste should be 
governed by a nominee of the United Nations Security Council and, 
until he was appointed, the two military zones established in June 1945 
were to remain in being. The Security Council, however, could never 
agree on who was to be governor of Trieste. Friction continued for 
several years between the Italians and Yugoslavs and the commerce ot 
the port suffered. Eventually, in October 1954, it was agreed that the 
Anglo-American zone should be handed back to Italy and the southern 
zone, with minor adjustments of the line of demarcation, incorporated in 
Yugoslav Slovenia. Geographically, Trieste was thus left in a similar 
position to Fiume between tlie wars but tliere was none of the tension 
which had existed between the old Yugoslavia and Mussolini’s Italy. The 
final setdement, though litde more than a despairingly pragmatic com¬ 
promise, worked well. 

The Trieste dispute did not arouse especially strong feelings among 
Russian deplomats although in retrospect it is interesting that even in 
1946 they tended to support the Italians rather than the Yugoslavs, 
presumably to please the increasingly influential Italian Communist 
Party. The Soviets made their greatest impact on the new map of Europe 
in the north and in the Danubian basin. On paper they benefited most 
from the treaty with Finland, which ceded the Petsamo area and granted 
the Russian fleet the lease of a naval base at Porkkala on the northern 
approaches of the Gulf of Finland. Ultimately, however, the Russian 
gains along the Danube were of more lasting significance. By confirming 
the incorporation of Bessarabia in the Ukrainian Soviet Republic, the 
USSR became the only riparian Great Power, able to control all com¬ 
merce on the river from Linz to the sea. The treaties did, indeed, contain 
clauses guaranteeing freedom of navigation and equal treatment for every 
country on the Danube but the military position of the post-war decade 
made these assurances virtually meaningless. Russian primacy was con¬ 
solidated in the following year when an international conference, meeting 
in Belgrade, revised the statutes of the Danubian Commission so as to 
exclude from membership any country which did not have territories 
touching the river. These provisions, together with the heavy reparations 
from Hungary and Roumania assured to the Soviet Union by the armis¬ 
tices and the peace treaties, made it certain that Moscow wou’d dictate 
the econoimc life of the area, seeking to determine the character and 
volume of foreign trade as Germany had done in the Hider period 

In finaUy accepting the treaties, Molotov appeared to have made some 
concessions to the West. Each treaty contained a guarantee of funda- 
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the Soviet High Command, moving westwards with the Red Army. 
Before the communists could secure exclusive control of the apparatas o 
government in any of the East European states, they had to build up 
the party machine and climb to power on the shoulders of discremte 
representatives of the older political organizations. There were coalition 
cabinets, in which communists and all parties left of centre had 
sentatives, in Roumania, Poland, Hungary, Bulgaria and Czechoslovak. 
Even in Yugoslavia, the provisional government of 1945 at first indude 
a former member of the Croatian Peasant Party and the pre-war leader o 
the Yugoslav Democratic Party, although both resigned within six 
months of taking office. The coalitions survived for a rather longer perio 
elsewhere. 

Russian control was firmest in Bulgaria. There were three main reasons 
for this: the character of the Fatherland Front coalition; the personality 
of Dimitrov; and the vtillingness of the Bulgars to accept the forms o 
government that satisfied their feUow-Slavs in Russia. The Fatherland 
Front was not openly communist-dominated for over two years after its 
creation. Established by Velchev’s coup of September 1944 
until the autumn of 1946 by Kimon Georghiev, who had also been 
premier of the Zveno government of 1934-5. The leaders of the Agrarian 
Union, which with its traditions of peasant mastery still had a considerable 
following in Bulgaria, and the leaders of the Sodal Democrats supported 
the Fatherland Front until tlie summer of 1945. Attempts by the com¬ 
munists to control the police and to curb all political critidsm made the 
prindpal agrarian and sodal democrat spokesmen break with the Father- 
land Front, but there remained lesser figures in both parties who were 
prepared to continue serving Georghiev in the Front government. Some 
were little more than opportunist time-servers. 

Dimitrov arrived back in Sofia by air from Moscow on 8 November 
1945, predsely twelve days before the holding of a long postponed 
General Election. He was given an enthusiastic reception but wisely 
dedded to remain in the background until he had acquainted himself 
with the political trends in the country from which he had been exiled 
for twenty-two years. His return boosted the morale of the communist 
■wing of the Front who saw in him the Bulgarian Lenin, but no one can 
say what effect his presence had on the election. It was, in time, announced 
that three quarters of the electorate had turned out to vote in support 
of a single^ government list, for the opposition offidally boycotted the 
contest. British and American observers, unused to the peculiar habits of 
Balkan polling, protested that the election was preceded by intimidation 
and followed by blatant falsification of results. They were probably right: 
it made no difference. The Fatherland Front assumed that it possessed 
popular support and proceeded to purge all the leading figures of the 
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old regime. The former regents. Prince Cyril, Professor Filov and Gener J 
Mihov, had already been tried and executed. Several hundred high- 
ranking officers now followed their fate. Possibly the government feared 
an zxmy putsch for it began to seek evidence against Velchev (the minister 
of war) but, protected by Georghiev, he survived and in the summer ot 
1946 was appointed Bulgarian minister in Berne, a discreet passage to 
exile. A referendum held in the autumn of 194*^ showed that ninety-two 
per cent of the Bulgarian people were opposed to the institution of 
archy and the Coburg dynasty in particular. The boy king Simeon and 
mother left the country; and Bulgaria was duly proclaimed a Peop e s 
Republic’ on 15 September. . 

These radical political changes took place against a background o 
more cautious land reform. The early agrarian policy of the Father an 
Front owed much to the changes proposed by Stamboliisky a quarter o a 
century earlier. It favoured cooperative development rather than co ec 
tivizadon. ‘Working peasants’ could retain their holdings provided they 
did not exceed forty-eight acres in extent; and the Orthodox Church was 
permitted to keep much of its property belonging to those admiraby 
cooperative institutions, the monasteries. Yet, though the Fatherland 
Front spokesmen took pains to emphasize that the peasants were still 
owners of their land, even in a cooperative, the reforms seemed too 
advanced for many peasants and the government had to slow down the 
pace of change in the countryside. It is difficult to assess the popularity 
of the Georghiev government’s measures. An election held in October 
1946 is no true guide, as there had been the usual interference in cam¬ 
paigning including the arrest and imprisonment of many agrarian and 
social democrat politicians. Although the communists and their allies in 
the Front gained 364 out of the 465 seats, Dimitrov himself subsequently 
admitted that a million electors had voted against the Front’s candidates. 
The Front government was thereupon re-organized, with Dimitrov 
becoming prime minister and communists holding nine of the most 
important posts. By the start of 1947 Dimitrov was as much the dictator 
of Bulgaria as Boris had been four years previously. 

It took longer for the communists to secure a complete hold on Rou- 
mania,.not least because of the vigorous resistance of King Michael. 
His initiative in toppling the Antonescus in August 1944 had won 
widespread admiration in the country; and for a time he was regarded 
with favour by the Soviet authorities, who even awarded him the Order 
months after ffie royal coup the government was 
headed by generds appointed by the king from among members of a group 
Imown to be ^ti-German but by no means sympathetic to communism. 
R was ody m March 1943, under pressure from the Soviet Deputy 
Foreign Mimster Vyshinsky, that King Michael appointed a ‘National 
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the liberals, the King resumed his duties; and the British and Americans 

accorded tlie government diplomatic recognition. 

Tlie tlircc most distinguished veteran leaders of Roumania were 
scorned, and to some extent feared, by the CJroiia government. ^ aniu, 
Mihalache and Constantin Bratianu found their activities hampcrcU^ ) 
organized bands of slogan-sltouting hooligans who, despite their po itiw 
allegiance, might almost have been Iron Guardists (and probably were, m 
earlier years). Under tlicse circumstances the election of Noyem cr 
1046 was hardly calculated to give a fair estimate of popular fcding. 
348 scats went to the ‘National Democratic b'ront,’ thirty-two to i aniu 
and hOhalache’s Peasant Party, and three to Bratianu’s brand of liberalism. 
Another twenty-nine scats went to a Mungarian minority party, commun 
ist in inclination but not technically within the coalition. The signi icancc 
of the election was the distribution of votes for the Pront candle attys. 
eighty-one to the Social Democrats, seventy-two to the Patarcscu labcm s, 
seventy to Gro7.a’s Ploughmen, and sixty-seven to the Communists. 
Only one deputj' in six in the Roumanian parliament of 1946-7 ^ 

member of the Communist Party, but Grozai and his ministers sceme 
litde more than communist puppets. 

Maniu liimself had, over the years, flourished on opposition, from ms 
days of baidng Istvan Tisz.a in the Budapest parliament to Ids 
memoranda to the Conducator during the Russian campaign. Me belittled 
the dircats of the Groz.a government, holding its nominal president m 
withering contempt. When die Antoncscus were put on trial for war 
crimes in May 1946, Maniu insisted on shaking hands with bodi^ die 
former marshal and the former foreign minister after he had given 
evidence; it was a gesture not appreciated by the Nadonal Democratic 
Front. The Antoncscus were condemned to death and shot. Maniu 
remained polidcally aedve for another j'ear. In June 1947 Mihalache was 
arrested and charged with conspiracy; Maniu suflered a similar fate in die 
following month, and so did some 100 members of his Nadonal Peasant 
Party. There was evidence that a few supporters of the party had talked 
rashly about armed resistance to communism with American agents. 
Aldiough neither Maniu nor Mihalache were direedy implicated, plans 
had been made to bring them by air out of Roumania. In November 1947 
they were brought to trial, the presiding judge having been an admini¬ 
strator of prisons and detendon camps under Antonescu. Maniu defended 
himself with dignity, insisting diat he regarded the Groza government as 
illegal because it had broken those clauses in die Peace Treaty wliich 
guaranteed political freedom. Bodi Maniu and hlihalache were sentenced 
to solitary confinement for life. Their conviction came seven weeks after 
the execution in Sofia on trumped-up charges of treason of the Bulgarian 
peasant leader, Nikola Petkov. Together the two verdicts shocked opinion 
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personal friend of the fallen regent. General Janos Vovos, a former Chief 
of the General Staff and another member of Horthy’s inner arde, became 
minister of defence; and Count Ge2a Teleki was minister of cults and 
education. None of the other members of the government were sucn 
distinguished figures, even in their own parties. Zoltan Tildy, the 
Calvinist minister who led the Smallholders’ Party, had been considered 
for office and rejected; and the Smallholders, who over the years had 
become more progressive in oudook than they were during the Depres¬ 
sion, were represented by two insignificant spokesmen. As yet there was 
no sign of the best-known of the Moscow Hungarian commi^sts, 
Matyas Rakosi, but his deputy, Emo Gero acted as kingmaker in the 
formation of the government, though declining office himseu. ne, 
who became minister of trade, was of no importance. The other, t e 
minktpr for agriculture, achieved more renown tlian anyone, least o 
Gero and Rakosi, expected. He was an expert on soil-conservation, a 
genial thick-set ma n with pince-nez so that he looked like a caricamre o 
an earnest continental academic. His name was Imre Nagy; he had, like 
Tito, been captured by the Tsar’s armies and witnessed Lenin’s revolution 
as a newly released prisoner-of-war; and he was to have his month o 
triumphandtragedy in 1956. _ _ 

Imre Nagy was responsible for the most important legislative act or the 
provisional government, a land reform decreed in March 1945 
immediately put into effect in liberated territory. The great Hungarian 
estates and the extensive monastic lands were divided up into holdings, 
most of which were smaller than 100 yokes (140 acres). The reform was 
not completed until the autumn of 1946, by which time it was calculated 
that 642,000 people had acquired the right to own land in a period of 
eighteen months. The provisional government also gave assurances of 
democratic rights and of respect for private property although it indicated 
that there would, in time, be a plan for nationalization of the major 
industries. 


This was a Smallholders’ Party programme rather than a socialist 
revolution. Genuinely free elections (excluding only the reactionary 
parties of the Right) were held in November 1945; and it is hardly 
surprising that the Smallholders won sixty per cent of the parliamentary 
seats and that the communists and socialists only gained seventeen per 
cent each. The result of the election naturally entailed the supercession of 
the provisional government. But what was to tahe its place? A political 
crisis of ffie fcst magnitude had arisen. The head of the Allied Control 
Commission in Hungary, Marshal Voroshilov, had no intention of per¬ 
mitting the commumsts to be pushed into a parliamentary opposition. 
He had insisted, even before the election, that the government would 
still have to he a coalition; but he was prepared to allow the victorious 
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discovering potential centtes of disaffection and leqniring F"'"' N’W 

SL actiia'gainst then.. By rins means Mang^ons 

tlae Boy Scout movement, was dissolved, and so , . ^ ^ 

Caiolic youth movements. Nagy te|ected 'S‘‘Xds“ent).. 

asreed to warn the prince-primate of Hungary, Car ^ . 

that clerical attacks on the Red Army and on Hungary s hberator 

^ e I was^a^^^^ of future storms, for when 

S primate in Octlhet .,4! he had been landed by *TCrbSop X 
ment, and even by communist spokesmen, as tl.e '> *°Pj ^ 

when arrested by SzMasi’s men, had msisted on gomg to priso 

The main attack on the Smallliolders’ Party (^e m the 
of 1947. In the last weeks of the previous year, the 3 

security services discovered a nationalist conspiracy, a ege ‘ , j- 

objecSe the re-estabUshment of the Horthy regime as it had e^s^ before 
thi German occupation of Budapest m March 19^- The 
of the plot was General Lajos Veress and among the avihan p 
were members of the Smallholders’ Party. The AVO began to tnvestiga^^ 
the activities of several parUamentary depuues, despite the p 
Ferenc Nagy and President THdy; and on 26 February the Rnssian 
intervened, claiming that Bela KovAcs, the .secreta^-general ot tne 
Smallholders’ Party and a close friend and associate of the prime mm > 
bad carried out espionage against Red Army installations. General ^ ere 
had to face a seven week trial and was condemned to death, but reprieve 
B6la Kovacs was not brought into a court of law. It made little differMC^ 
They were deported to Siberia and long presumed dead, though bo 
emerged after eight years in a Soviet prison camp and were in Budapest 
during the October turmoil of 19 5 6. 

Ferenc Nagy himself, in bad health and considerably alarmed by the 
fate of his friend, went on holiday to Switzerland. While he was Aer^ 
the communists alleged that they had evidence that he, too, was linked 
mth a conspiracy. He resigned office without returning to Budapest. 
An amiable nonentity succeeded him and it could still be said that the 
prime minister was a non-communist. But all real power now rested vdth 
Rdkosi. A three-year plan on the Soviet model was announced in August 
1947. It was followed by a general election, as fraudulent and oppressive 
by western standards as any in Hungary’s history to that date. The 
Smallholders’ Party was splintered into factions. All the commumsts 
needed to do in the following year was to set one faction against the 
others, and, at the same time, to bring the remaining social democrats 
into an alliance of death with the Moscow Marxists. In January 194S 
communists and socialists were fused into a ‘United Workers’ Party’; 
and seven months later President Tildj' was forced to resign in favour of 
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security. Stanislaw RadHewicz. was “i„ „.^bers than 

controlled, until 1954 j armed security rp gr 

•’’Se'rntofNaao^Unl^imp— 

Committee which provided for ezpmimanon »f ^ 
redistribution among the peasants. This moment, it 

reforms initiated during the inter-war fall foul of 

left Church lands intact smce the government ha . j^ploying 

theinfluential CathoHc hierarchy, to Jam^ry 1946 mo^s 

more than forty men were nationali2ed; but it was and 

before Poland adopted a three-year pip to until 

industrial output and Soviet long-term ppmng svstems were 

July 1950, by which time the PoUsh and Russian fJof 

closely interlocked. During the last mpths of 1945 the 

1946 the government sought financial md towatos rpo ^ g of 

United States, using Mikolajcayk as an intermedia^, but th 
to^pls to krry L the ilta and Potsdam Declarauons 
American government to withdraw all support „otem- 

At the time of the Potsdam Conference the Pohsh J ^ ^ 

ment had given assurances that a free election would be he 
year. It was, however, postponed until January i 947 > allegedly 
of the internal migrations caused by the new frontiers, and even w 
was held the electoral procedure shocked western observers mto prperts. 
An electoral law, passed four months earUer, gave proportiomtely tug 
representation to the ex-German areas in the west which, under 
benevolent eye of Boss Gomulka, might be expected to reflect ^ 

to the Workers’ Party. Every effort was made to discrecfit and disrup 
the Peasant Party, ranging from disqualification of candidates to tn s 
designed to show the links between Mikolajczyk and the British an 
American intelligence services. Subsequently Mikolajczp calplate 
that a hundred thousand of his patty members were imprisoned durmg 
the campaign. The combined communist-sodalist bloc won 394 seats, 
the Peasant Party 28 and splinter groups sympathetic to the goveminent 
22. The socialist Cyrankiewicz became prime minister in February and an 
interim constitution basically of Soviet design was promulgated only a 
month after the election. hEkolajczyk, hounded and abused, determined 
to leave the country before he was silenced. And in October i 947 > avoid¬ 
ing the fate of Petkov and Kovdes and Mania, he escaped to the 
West. The Polish socialists remained technically independent from the 
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In hlay 1946 patliamentary elections, with an unfettered campaign and 
a scrupulously secret ballot, gave the Communist Party 114 of the 300 
seats in the Assembly. The communists polled 38 per cent of the votes, 
the ‘National Socialists’ (the Benes-Masaryk party) gained. 18 per cent, 
the People’s Party (Roman Catholic) 16 per cent and the Social Democrats 
13 per cent. In Slovakia the Benes-Masaryk tradition had little following 
and the voting was 61 per cent for a Slovak Democrat Party and 30 per 
cent for the communists, a remarkably high figure for a predominantly 
rural area. The president duly sent for Klement Gottwald, the communist 
leader, and invited him to form a coalition government. His cabinet 
contained twenty-sis ministers, only nine of whom were communists, 
jan Masaryk remained foreign secretary but the commumsts controlled 
two key posts, the Interior and Information. 

The coalition worked well until the summer of 1947. In foreign affairs 
Czechoslovakia tended to support the Soviet Union but at home there was 
genuine parliamentary freedom and a lively and critical press. The most 
serious internal crisis concerned the fate of Monsignor Tiso, the former 
puppet president of Slovakia. He was tried for treason in the spring of 
1947 and was found guilty. The communists insisted on his execution, 
but the Slovak Democrats and the People’s Party favoured clemency, 
both because he was a Slovak and because he was a priest. Benes, however, 
refused to interfere with the law, and Tiso was hanged. There continued 
to be widespread dissatisfaction in Slovakia and the old complaints 
against Czech dominance and the tyranny of Prague were made again in 
Bratislava and even more in the strongly Catholic districts among the 
Carpatliian foothills. 

On 4 June 1947 the American Secretary of State, George C. Marshall, 
made his famous offer of United States ‘aid to improve the economic 
healtli of the world’. A conference to consider the form of what became 
known as Marshall Md was arranged in Paris in the following month. 
The Poles and Hungarians at first indicated their wish to attend, but 
subsequently refused. Tl;e Czechoslovak government accepted the 
invitation to send representatives to Paris, announcing its decision on 7 
July. Next day a Czech delegation, which happened to be in Moscow and 
which included Gottwald and Jan Masaryk, was told by Stalin that 
Czechoslovak participation in the Marshall Plan ‘might be interpreted 
as a blow to the friendly relations between her and the Soviet Union’. 
On 10 July the Czechoslovak government officially reversed the decision 
made three d.ays earlier: hlarshall Aid was to be a recovery programme for 
Westem Europe alone. 

Some commentators have maintained that this episode induced Stalin 
to prepare for the total absorption of Czechoslovakia into the Soviet 
swtem, an argument which receives powerful backing from the narrative 
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coalition in which all key posts wete in the hands of the communists 
and left-wing socialists but with a member from each of the other parties 
nominated by Gottwald rather than by their own leaders. As an apparent 
concession, Jan Masaryk was invited to remain foreign minister and 
accepted, no doubt hoping that he could delay the transformation of his 
father’s creation into a Soviet satrapy. On 25 February 1948 Gottwald’s 
new government took office: on 10 March, exactly a fortnight later, Jan 
Masaryk was found dead in the courtyard of the Czemin Palace, the 
Foreign Ivfinistry building. It remains uncertain whether he was murdered 
or whether, finding himself a lone dissentient in a council of fanatics and 
time-servers, he committed suicide. 

The election was held in May, as the constitution had prescribed, but 
not according to democratic methods. There were no opposition candi¬ 
dates: the voters decided for or against an official list, chosen from the 
communists and social democrats. Gottwald gained a striking victory, 
for what it was worth: ninety per cent of the Czechs and eighty-six per 
cent of the Slovaks registered their approval. It was too much for Benes. 
He was already a sick man but when he resigned on 6 June he made it 
clear to Gottwald, his successor, that he was leaving the Hradschin for 
political reasons. He died within three months and his memory was 
scorned by his country’s new rulers. 

When Gottwald became President, he was succeeded as prime minis ter 
by Antonin Zapotocky, the communist chairman of the Czechoslovak 
Trade Unions, an organization of considerable power with a larger 
membership than the Communist Party itself. Vladmir dementis, the 
most prominent Slovak communist, became foreign minister. ^The 
political development of the republic followed a familiar pattern. Uni¬ 
versities and the civil service were purged of ‘reactionary elements,’ 
the churches were subjected to abuse and intimidation, and forced labour 
camps established as corrective institutions for those who held erroneous 
political views. In Janua^ 1949 a five-year plan was announced, placing 
an emphasis on heavy industrialization and on closer links with the 
Soviet Union. Despite the absence of Russian troops, Czechoslovakia 
was as tightly bound to the Soviet poUtical and economic system as her 
neighbours to north and south although her peoples continued to enjoy 
a higher standard of Uving and greater sophistication. The independence 
recovered with such agony in the spring of 1945 ^as cast aside bv the 
Czech workers almost casually less than three years later. ^ 


For three years after the end of the war it seemed to the Briti h d 

Americans that Yugoslavia was the most reliable ally of the \ 
Union among all the communist states. On numerous occasions^tt 
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intetnational conferences and at the United Nations the Yugoslavs gave 
pubhc support for Soviet policy, often in terms more extravagantly 
phrased than any Russian delegate would have used in the soberly negative 
Molotov era. Thus as soon as the Marshall Plan was put forward in the 
summer of 1947, the Yugoslavs denounced it with the wrath of a six¬ 
teenth-century Protestant invited to receive a Jesuit mission. And when, 

' in the following September, a meeting of commumst parties annoimced 
the formation of a ‘Communist Information Bureau’ (or ‘Cominform’), 
it seemed natural that the new body should have its headquarters in 
Belgrade; for the purpose of the Cominform was to educate the peoples 
democracies so that they thought and behaved in a fraternal spirit of 
comradely unity’ with the Soviet Union. If this was the task demanded 
of them, then there could be no better model in 1947 than Tito s 


Yugoslavia. 

The Yugoslavs had accomplished most of the stages by which the 
party created a monolithic structure in the state before the end of i 945 j 
and were therefore more than two years ahead of the Roumanians, Po es 
and Hungarians. The circumstances of the war had given the partisans 
and their communist political committees control of the National Libem- 
tion Front, wliich was re-named ‘People’s Front in August t 945 ; ® 

period of nominal cooperation with ‘bourgeois’ parties was short-hved: 
Subasic left the government in September 1945 and the representatives 
of the other poUtical groups withdrew at the same time (apart from the 
People’s Peasant Party leader, Dragoljub Jovanovic, who remained a 
supporter of Tito until July 1946). Elections in November ^945, with a 
single ‘National Front’ Ust, showed that mnety-and-a-half per cent of the 
5 A rhoice of candidates. A new parhament, meeting at 

voters approved Yugoslavia a Tederal People’s Repub- 

the end of the month, ptoch^M Eib„ 

lip’ on tlip second J) ^ • t 

1 ? A n find a new constitution, mtroduced m Janua^ 1946, 

elected President an republic and contained clauses 

StSodt:i^tjsicp|clp.2of^^^^^ 

State security m Yugo distinction. The secret political 

a Serbian partisan leader P j^^^^mers surpassed in efficiency the 
police and its networ' o p himself had suffered. In March 

pre-war security ^der Mihailovid, the chetnik leader, in the 

1946 they hunted enia. He was charged with raising an army 

mountains of north-eas committing war crimes. Twenty-three 

against the partisans . were put on trial with MihaHovic 

other enemies of ^ _ including Mihailovid, were sentenced to 

in June; eleven e / Britain and the United States, although it 

frfWy ttobSovid rsproKd any <>te &«. and he defeoded lua 
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actions with fatalistic courage. He was shot on 17 July. . 

later, the security police arrested Archbishop Stepinac, Ae hea ° 
Roman Catholic Church in Croatia. He was accused of having ^ 
with the Ustase and was sentenced to sixteen years imprisorment (a t 
he was released in 1951 on condition that he served as a village priest an 
did not resume his archiepiscopal functions). He was the first senior 
Church dignitary to be imprisoned by an East European commits 
government. There was a feeling among foreign observers that Stepinac 
was condemned, not for his wartime contacts with Pavelic, but for s 
public denunciation of tlie way in which the Yugoslav authorides were 
infringing the traditional rights of the Roman Catholic Church in e uca 
tion and were confiscating Church property. The mihtant anti-clerica sm 
of the Yugoslav Marxists was far more unbridled than in the o er 
Eastern European republics. Once again the Yugoslav Party gave proo 
of its advanced doctrinal orthodoxy. 

Yet, from Stalin’s point of view, the Yugoslav commumsts enjoyed too 
much independence and initiative. Tito had two advantages over the 
other communist leaders: genuine popular support; and the geographic^ 
position of his country, for, while Yugoslavia was strategically valuab e 
to Russia, the long Adriatic sea-coast ensured that at no point was the 
republic gripped in the Soviet vice which held Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Roumania and Hungary so securely. Tito was able to determine his own 
policy towards isolated Albania (where the resistance leader Enver 
Hoxlia had established a communist government in November 1 ^ 45 ) 
and to decide on the form and extent of the assistance he would give to 
tile Greek communists, who began to wage a civil war against the restored 
monarchy in the summer of 1946. He believed that he could also reach 
agreement with Dimitrov over specifically Balkan problems; and it was 
on this issue diat the first major clash came between the Russians and 
Yugoslavs. 


After the cstablisliment of the Fatherland Front in Bulgaria genuine 
attempts had been made by the two countries to avoid friction over 
Macedonia. An uneasy compromise decided that the Macedonians on 
cither side of the frontier should receive cultural and linguistic rights. 
Subsequently, a Macedonian People’s Republic formed one of the sLx 
constituent federal units in Tito’s Yugoslavia; and Dimiter Vlahov, one¬ 
time district commissioner for King Ferdinand of Bulgaria and later an 
IMRO terrorist with Marxist proclivities, became a vice-premier of 
Yugoshwa with special responsibilities for the Macedonian region. 
Projects were even discussed, at various times between 1944 and 1947, 
for a Greater Soutii Slav Federation readiing from Trieste to the Black 
Sea, an interesting reversion to ideas which were more than a hundred years 
old, Tlicre was, however, a significant difference between the attitudes of tltc 
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Yugoslavs and the Bulgars; for while the Yugoslavs 

Bulgaria would enter the federation as a seventh consuwent 

in sending to Croatia or Serbia or Macedonia, the ^ 

dual republic of Yugoslavia-Bulgana. In August J947.Dimitr n travelled 

to Bled and there siuned an agreement with fito promising p 

cultural and cconom'ic cooperation bctvvccn 

In the autumn of 1947 Tito visited most of the ^wrop^ 
much as Kimt Alexander had done in the early 1930s. 

cooperation so general and so clo.e ennke hoDcfulIv 

miy-, »nd nine u-eek la.cr Diminrm;, m 7“1>. 

of an nvcnmal fcdcouon whicli " cvidcncc^of independence 

cacem Enrope. S.nlin e„e“ 

from the Balkan communists. Dlmltro^ J^-''sccn - the 

penitent. Tito declined a ^ theoretician, Kardclj, and 

Kremlin: he was represented b> h« p P • ,](,j.tually gifted than 
tlie Montenegrin leader, dNUlovan ' no serious differ- 

Dimitrov, they argued the ^ ''8°f j' , and Molotov were not 

cnees between Moscow and Belgna . • . ^ j .^^,as induced to 

com-ineed. In .ho |'°“= ° consul, .he USSR over dl 

ilSlrrisrrfori^nffrYugoslav nadona, pride does no. e,s..y 

forget humiliation. , c. Un in the previous 

There had been otlier disputes betwxe i pU-viour of the Red Army 
three years: complaints over recriiitment of Yugoslavs as 

liberators in Belgrade; ‘ a joint Soviet-Yugoslav 

secret agents; and the refusal \ §talin. Now the Russians 

bank, headed by a " ffoirs in a way unparalleled smee the fall 

proposed to intervene in Balltan a „cMblish a new Balkan State, a 
of Jhe cars, the Soviet Un on 7““ “Xh Albania could be adM 
federation of Bulgaria and Tugos^J . name of its own. At a meemg 
and which would have a specia y ^n i March, Tito rejected all 

of the Yugoslav Party Centra om ^ Russian military expem 

Russian proposals. At the en o vyithdrawn from Yugosla-m- 

and civilian construction ^.n Belgrade and Moscow, in which 

A series of letters was exchange . pQUp-ht home to Tito: he was even 

the enormity of his he^^y ^ refused to recant, and o y one 

reminded of the fate of Tfots^' Soviet side against die marshal. 

member of the Central Cornett communist newspaper announced 

On 28 June 1948 a Czec g^charest, had expeUed YugosW 

that the Cominform, ®^"fg,^uoist Parries. Stalin assumed that the 

from the family of ftaternal Comm 
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Yugoslav Party would overthrow its leaders. There were a few defections 
from the foreign service, Yugoslav diplomats living in other Cominform 
states, but unity at home was hardly broken, partly no doubt because o 
the efficiency of Rankovic’s secret police. Yet, on the night of 11/12 
August a frontier patrol happened, allegedly by chance, to intercept and 
shoot dead the chief of the Army Staff, General Arso Jovanovic, as 
he was escaping into Roumania. It is not clear if he intended to become 
leader of an anti-Tito government-in-exile or whether he was seeking to 
establish contact with Red Army commanders as a first stage towards a 
military coup in Belgrade which would coincide with Soviet action on tlie 
frontier. His abortive flight was the only serious manifestation of dis¬ 
affection in Yugoslavia. 

Stalin believed that economic blockade by the Cominform countries 
would cause so much distress in Yugoslavia that Tito would be over¬ 
thrown. By cutting off all credit and stopping all materials to build steel 
mills and power stations the Russians were dealing a heavy blow at the 
five-year plan for industrialization which the Yugoslavs had adopted m 
April 1947, At the same time, Yugoslavia’s foreign trade was disrupted, 
for more than half of it had been with the so-called Soviet bloc. Eventually 
Tito sought and obtained aid from the West but it was more than a 
year before this could be of assistance to the Yugoslav economy, partly 
because of mutual suspicion and partly because several Western European 
governments insisted on undertakings for eventual compensation for pre¬ 
war fordgn assets nationalized since 1945. Although the Yugoslavs re¬ 
assessed their policies, shaking off some Russian preconceptions, the 
basic intention of building up an independent socialist state was never 
abandoned, and in time the existence of this alternative to the Stalinist 
model gave Yugoslavia particular eminence to men of the Left, especially 
in Africa and the Middle East. 

A more immediate effect of the break betv^een the Soviet Union and 
Yugoslavia was the cessation of support from Tito for the Greek com¬ 
munists. In October 1949 Greek partisan bands were rounded up 

and a bitter civil war ended. There were other reasons for the defeat of the 
Greek communists than the closing of the Yugoslav frontier after the 
Cominfoiiu s denunciation, but it made a considerable difference, not 
least because Stalin was always uninterested in Greek affairs and' dis¬ 
trusted the loyalty of all Greek adherents to Marxism. 

Tito had established economic mastery over .fUbania, to the chagrin 
of Enver Hoxha and most of his supporters, who feared that their 
country would be absorbed by its much bigger neighbour. The yMbanians 
accordingly welcomed the dispute between Belgrade and Moscow as a 
means of securing release from the Yugoslav yoke. The Russians them¬ 
selves took over the Yugoslav enterprises in Albania and for the rest of 
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his life the Albanians were Stalin’s favoured clients in south-eastern 
Europe. Within t^vo years of the breach with Tito, three rfrousand Soviet 
experts had settled in Albania, building up the 

state, and encouraging the irredentist acUvities of the Shqiptar Albanian 
minority across tlie Yugoslav frontier. No one could denounce the Tito 
clique of Trotskyist Turkish terrorists’ quite so f 

prehensively as Hoxha; and for she or seven years tie ino , 

abuse was sweet music to tlie Russians. Moreover, 
resources of its own, its geograpliical position 

maintain its patrols in the Adriatic and tlie Gulf of Otranto, for there wer 
good naval Lses near Vlonc and Durres (Valona and Dura.20, as ^ey 
were caUed in other times). Unfortunately for ^ 

became necessary for there to be a 

continued its campaign of denunciation against 

of Belgrade,’ adding to them (for good measure) Ae ° 

Moscow’. Eventually the Russians had to S 

and break off diplomatic relations witli Enver Ho^a; ^ 

had been dead L eight years. In tlie early 1950s 

much under Soviet influence as Zog’s Albama had 

influence tiventy years previously; but it is cunous w^e 

Italy threw out Zog, on this occasion Hoxha remained and it was 

Russians who departed. 


The expukion of Yugoslavia from the Co^nform wa^ a toi^tui^ 
point for all the lands of Eastern Europe u breach with Tito 

lived for another four and J2l^Ms%rincipal Heutenants in the 

but he was constantly suspiaous s come because ultimately 

■PeopW Den,oc«.cies;. Tl.e df “ Hdonal terms. SdtUn 

both the Soviet and nfdonaUsm with the spread of 

was so accustomed to identify g expected all non-Russian corn- 

international Marxism that he , loyalties to the cause of the 

munists to subordinate _ j the ‘Great Patriotic War’ of 

‘Soviet Fatherland,’ a ^oncep ^ Stalin to begin a witch- 

.54i->. Tito’s SddSiia for imy who falonred local 

himt among commumst le ^ ^^orld communism’ as they were 

nationalism rather ^ .. ‘Titoism’ was the new dirty-word 

interpreted witlun the ^ applied, not merely to those who 

of the Marxist • m but to others who, from time to time, 

believed in nation co accepted uncritically the domination 

thought independently ramer u r 
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of the Soviet Party. There'were two great waves of purges in these last 
years of Stalin: in 1949-50 the victims were mainly ‘home commuiusts, 
who had never been trained in the Moscow school of dialectic; an m 
1952 they were principally Jewish intellectuals, for in his &al mon is 
Stalin became the complete Great Russian nationalist, releasing a torrent 
of anti-semitism over lands where, in the past, it had flooded too o ten 
and too easily. 

No one knows the number of victims of these purges. Not all were 
executed and some later returned to public life, often bearing on Aeir 
bodies and in their spirit the scars of past torment. Occasionally ofncia 
figures were issued of expulsions from the party: the Bulgars annoimce 
on All Fools Day, 1950 that 92,400 members had been thrown out in t e 
preceding twelve months; and in the following July the Roumanians 
gave their total of expulsions as 192,000 over the previous two years. 
Some of the prominent figures were placed on trial and their faults made 
public; others merely withdrew into obscurity or oblivion. The purges 
left considerable gaps in the central committees and new figures emerged 
to shape their party’s policy along lines wliich they assumed Stalin 
approved. 

Technically the purges began in Albania with the condemnation and 
execution of the ‘Titoist’ minister of the interior Kogi Xoxe on 11 Jtttts 
1949 but the first trial of a major political personality opened in Budapest 
on 16 September. Laszld Rajk, who had been shifted from the Ministry 
of the Interior to the Foreign Ministry in August 1948, was arraigned 
with seven ‘accomplices’ and charged with conspiring ‘to overthrow 
by violence the democratic State order’. Rajk was alleged to have been a 
traitor to Hungarian communism for eighteen years and to have planned a 
coup in Budapest by arranging with Rankovic for Yugoslav troops in 
Hungarian uniforms to enter the covuitry and install Rajk as a puppet 
prime minister. The evidence was manifestly fabricated although had the 
geographical and strategic position of Hungary made it possible for there 
to be a Titoist show of independence, then Rajk was its most probable 
leader. All the accused confessed to their ‘crimes’; Rajk and two former 
members of the Party Secretariat were sentenced to death and hanged 
on 27 September; the other defendants were imprisoned. Other prominent 
Hungarian communists were dismissed, and in some cases jailed, over the 
following eighteen months: among them were the former socialist 
president, -Arpad Szakasits, and Rajk s successor as nuxuster of the interior, 
Jdnos Kddar (who was subjected to bestial tortures by the AVO, and 
spent many months in solitary confinement at Vac). 

Seven weeks after Rajk’s death a ‘show trial’ opened in Sofia in which 
Traicho Rostov and ten other Bulgarian communists were accused of 
natiomalist agitation and left-wing sectarianism. Rostov was arrested in 
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Tune, at a time when he was a deputy prime minister. A week after Kos- 
tov’s arrest it was announced that Dimitrov had died while receivmg 
medical treatment in Moscow. There is no doubt that Kostov’s ttial was 
connected with the power-struggle of the Bulgarian commumst party 
leadership, which had at times an almost Byzantine quahty of ruthlessness. 
Kostov, like Rajk, was alleged to have planned a coup d’etat m association 
with the Yugoslavs; he was accused of being a British agent; and with 
‘thwarting the fulfilment of the State Plan’. He refused to confess to these 
crimes but was found guilty and hanged; his co-defendants were sen¬ 
tenced to long terms in prison. His execution took place at the height o 
the contest for poHtical supremacy in Sofia for Dimitrov had been suc¬ 
ceeded by an elderly veteran of the 1925 commumst msurrection Vassi 
Kolarov, whose health was bad when he took office and who died a 

the end of January 1950, only five weeks ® ’ 

T,, . rJi Vnlko Chervenkov, Dimitrov s brother-m- 

The succession now fell to Vuiko wlipn 

law, a thorough ‘^uscovite^vho sla^^^y ^ 

dehvenng a funeral rivals from the Communist Party 

secure the expulsion o ,.P, \ f^j- being linked with ‘members of 

ffie Kostov gang . ^ cLgress of 1950, but was graciously per- 

fessed his errors _ deaths of two of the Old Guard and the 

nutted to remain m • , Chervenkov to climb to a position 

whole Kostov . .^bich so long as Stalin survived, seemed as 

of authority in Bulgaria whicn, 

se*^easRakosism P^^^ less dramatic but gave the Russians even 
The purge m country. Three weeks before the Cominform’s 

greater contrM Gomulka, as secretary-general of the Workers’ 

expulsion of Yug historical traditions of the Polish 

Party, dehvered ^ atmosphere of 1948, was interpreted as 

a our moyeni g^hsequently repented at a Polish Politburo meeting 
^’ili'no-ness to withdraw into the background may have saved him 
an s w ' S December he was dismissed from the government 

from a P'^bh*: protective custody where he was detained until the 

and in _ Other ‘home’ commumsts were purged at the same time 

Cnmulka^and Bierut was confirmed by the Russians as their trusted 

/.Wet W?rlv. The Red Army was however, suspicious of pohtical 
acJdes among 

.estonco on 6 November ., 4 ? Marshal 
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minister of war and six months later he was made a member of the 
Polish Politburo. Although Rokossovsky was of Polish descent, his 
military career had been spent entirely in the Red Army and, at the time 
of his appointment, he was commander of the Soviet units on Polish sod. 
For the seven years in which he was master of the Polish army Warsaw 
was as much under Russian control as it had been in the days of the 
Grand-Duke Constantine. 

At first, the purges had little effect on the higher posts in Roumania 
and Czechoslovakia. Lucretiu Patra§canu, a distinguished intellectual, had 
been expelled from the Roumanian Party in February 15)48 and sub¬ 
sequently imprisoned for exercising a narrowly nationalistic supremacy 
over the Magyar minority in Transylvania, a cause of disgrace umque 
among Bucharest politicians; he was executed in April 1954- There were 
many shifts of office in 1948-9, most of them apparently aimed at the 
advancement of Ana Pauker (who was an outspoken critic of Tito) and 
Vasile Luca. Pauker remained foreign minister and Luca became finance 
minister; both were made deputy premiers. The main change in Roumama 
occurred in the spring of 195 z when Gheorghiu-Dej, who had been 
content to keep party administration and control of the national economy, 
asserted himself: both Pauker and Luca fell from grace. Petru Groza, 
after seven years as nominal head of the government, received titular 
promotion and became nomfiaal head of state. Gheorghiu-Dej became 
prime minister in June 1952. He purged the government of all Pauker and 
Luca supporters, many of whom were Jewish (as indeed was Ana Pauker 
herself). It is possible that Gheorghiu-Dej struck first in order to safeguard 
his position; but the disappearance from the Roumanian Party of a 
number of Jews would have been pleasing to Stalin at this time for he 
had become obsessed Avith the menace of ‘Zionism’ and the ‘bourgeois’ 
state of Israel. Luca, however, was by no means sympathetic to the Jews; 
and conversely one Jew, Josif Chisinevschi, remained a prominent mem¬ 
ber of die Roumanian Politburo until 1957. 

\ et if anti-semitism was only a side issue in the Roumanian purges, it 
appears to have been in the forefront of the Czechoslovak convulsions of 
1952. There had been a number of arrests of minor figures in 1949 and a 
massive change in personnel in the Defence Ministry and the High 
Command. A former sociahst deputy was tried and executed xn the 
summer of 1950. It was, however, not until November 1952 that fourteen 
leading communists, the majority of them Jevdsh, were put on trial. 
Among diem were Rudolf Slansky, who had been party secretary from 
die time of Tito’s disgrace until September 1951, and dementis, the 
foreign secretary' of the period 1948-50; both were Jewish intellectuals 
and dementis enjoyed considerable support in Slovalda, where he was 
bom and educated. Collectively the accused were charged, in the indict- 
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meat, with being ‘Trotskyist, Titoite, Zionist,_ 
traitors ... in L service of American 

accused were sentenced to death and hanged, e sentences! 

comparatively minor ‘offenders’, were ?^^f(^efront although 

Once again, new party-members came rapi y to e under 

Gottwald, as President, kept both the state an P ^ ascendant 

control for the rest of his life. Among 

was Antonin Novotny, who secured muc o mscretion. Tlie trial, 
merly exercised by Slansky and Czechoslovakia than 

and its ramifications, created more r>!irrlv because its pro- 

any of the earlier purges in neighbouring s a e ’ ^ evident 

ceedings were broadcast day after day u a . , Czechs. It 

mockery of justice was alien to a peop e as we which depended 

created a sense of fear, but also of revision ^St ^o^essioL. 

for its mystique of government on informers and abject cont 

. , 1- ^/.ni-esent the Eastern European 

It would, of course, J the struggle for power 

states as entirely concerned in tnes y r'^.nm'ne attempts were made 

witliin a narrow oligarchy of party mem ers. ^ long-term eco- 

to increase industrial production f '“PgtSiSs^ models. Through 

nomic plans adopted in Union increased its hold on the 

devices such as jomt compames Roumania. Major projects 

mde of tho Danubian countries. caials, hydro- 

were begun which aimed at the--/Xavs?^ extension of textile 
electric plants, the modemizaao „rnniunications between states (as 

industries and the improvement of co—^^^^ 

exemplified by the construction, un^rS ^ Roumania 

vital rail and road bridge across the Danub , large-sctie 

to Ruse in Bulgaria). In Poland entirely new industrial 

undertakings, such as the developmen consumer goods 

centre nea? Cracow and known as NoJ^ W ^,ere w.as an 

became rarer and rarer in the Jo • products were unsuitcd to 

increase in hea^T industry “^^ed &om raw materials imported 
Hungary’s resources, hemg man . consumpuon. Since 

from Russia and subsequently s advantage of tiie Somc 

die arrangements for TeS benefits Hungary g.dned from t^^^ 

Union it was not clear what long encourage the pc.asants to accept 

process. All states The agricultural yield remained 

collectivization, but with little ^u 

below expectations. communist ideology mm e from die . 

The greatest resistance t j jt w.as found possible for 

churches. In Bulgaria and Rouman 
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goTetnment and the Orthodox Church to exist urithout 

mrdy because the Orthodox clergy and episcopate were P“^“ 

Lepueguktions denying them the right of pohncal acOvl^Md^^^^^ 

ing action against any religious demonstration dis^bing ? ^ ^ 

The ProtestSits fared less weU: the Lutheran churches were traition^y 

poUtically committed; and the Calvinists, m Hungary, ^ad too “^ny 

Lsociations with the Horthy era and even with the Tiszas “ ^ 

But it was the Roman CatlioUc Church, with its 

and its links ^vitil the old regimes, that ran mto the greatest 

the state. Archbishop Beran in Prague had no hesitation m con S 

the CathoUc Action Committee, set up m 1949 ^tdi 

couragement, to rid the Church of reactionary clergy ^d bishops. Carcun 

Hlond of Warsaw and the later Cardinal Wyszynski tried to ke p 

peace in Poland, but the authorities introduced measures curbing c 

rights in political affairs and education as soon as there were 

scale religious demonstrations. The most famous incident o eo 

tween the Church and the communists was the arrest in December ^94 " 

on the Feast of the Holy Innocents - of Cardinal Joseph Mindszenty, 

^ Mindszenty behaved with splendid courage, showing both the fortitude 
and the obstinacy of a Becket. He denounced the government, admittea 
that he thought a third world war probable and that, under those cir¬ 
cumstances, he would be prepared to serve as provisional head of state 
should the existing regime collapse. He also described a long conversation 
he had held with Archduke Otto in Chicago when the Ferenc Nagy 
government permitted him to visit the United States in 1947- Th^ 
did not attempt to hide his hostility to the communists and his basically 
Habsburg legitimist beliefs. Perhaps he courted martyrdom. If so, in the 
accepted form, it was denied him. He was sentenced to penal servitude for 
life. An appeal was dismissed by the Supreme Court on the grounds that 
he had ‘deserved the death penalty’. 

To many Hungarians who, under a more liberal government, might 
have found the cardinal’s views unbearably repressive and socially 
conservative, Mindszenty became a symbol of resistance against com¬ 
munism and the Soviet occupation in general. Although rumours went 
round, from time to time, that he was dead or dying, they sensed that 
he had not as yet said the final word. He became, despite himself, a 
popular hero; there were few of them in Eastern Europe in .he early 
fifties. Ironically, his only peer was the man who had imprisoned Arch¬ 
bishop Stcpinac of Zagreb, Marshal Tito. 
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teselfftom *e tyranny of Mkosl and Conations in 

had worsened, mostly because of incompet^t plannmg “d 

stradon. In August .55a Mkosi hkn=f“ to *e comtZde. 

and insdtuted a policy of deportations from t e o indiaent party 

a procedure wMcb enabled him to a^J- 

members by providing them with accoirmo a on 
ments in Bud^p^st. But this poUcy, wMch might 
copied from French Jacobin legislation ^794, was 
in solving economic difficulties under Ra osi . ^e^itmade 

Robespierre. The harvest of 195 2 was excellent, abvsmal Rakosi. 

the food shortage of the following winter and Courage- 

incorrigible in his dogmatism, prepare a n him; and so too 

ously the rest of the Politburo, led by Imre ^ a members of the 

did Malenkov in Moscow. Rakosi, Nagy an advised to 

Hungarian Pohtburo were summone ° . j-ej^ier in July 1953 = 

embark on a ‘new course’. Nagy replaced , of heavy industry 

he promised an end to the artifidaUy false con 

and he held out the prospect of ijgcti.^yi2ation. Unfortunately, 

sumer goods, of relaxation of Stalinists. Rakosi was spared 

Imre Nagy’s tolerance extended to tne o machme. 

a Thermidor that summer: he remamed 1 

Although the standard of Uving structure of AVO 

a return to private enterprise in some u criticisms of past errors 

terrorism remained in being ^ jprable contradictions in public 

mentioned Rdkosi by name. With cons inadequately 

statements, it seemed at times as 

charted. , pdand, Bulgaria or Roumama 

There were no important Bierut’s control of Poland 

in the two years which followe ^ anti-Russian feeling 

remained unchallenged ““chervenkov, exaggerating his hold 

intellectuals in Warsaw and the growing threat to his 

on the Bulgarian secretary of the party 

position from Todor 2 ^ 1 ^^°^ . personal characteristics resembled 

in March 1954 and wh«e_career r j^^^^nian prime mimster and 
Novomy’s. Gheorghiu-Dej aUowed his post in the party 

party secretary until April ^954 ^ Apostol. But in October 1955 

to go to a trusted follower, administration 

Gheorghiu-Dej, seeing that re p^ g^er and ousted Apostol horn the 
rather than the state, months previously. In reaUty, his grip 

post he had given him eig ^j^g chervenkov, he took c^re 

on the party machine was t advanced to the principal organiza- 

to see that his own nornin bJicolae Ceausescu who, on the 

tional posts. Chief among them 
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Uberauon of Koum™h in ,, 44 . 1-1 S'"" 

buildinn up the Communist Youtli ^^ovcmcnt. l ie 
membe? of the Roumanian Politburo in April 1954. 

six years old. . nr/'mier and was 

On 8 Februar)^ 195 5 Malenkov resigned as f, f 

succeeded by Bulganin although the real power Matnkov’s fall 

who had become Communist Party Secretary in 95 5 ' ■ 

appears to have been caused primarily by internal feuds b , ‘ 
berome identified with a poliq' of moderate reforin in ^ ^ . 

states, it was inevitable that the change of leadership shou • P 
cussions across Russia’s western frontiers. At 
might be a reversion to unadulterated Stalinism. 

Malenkov’s resignation Rakosi had replaced Imre 1 agj • ■ Union 

Hungarian government by the more pliable Hegedus. I ic 
w.as preparing to withdraw its armed forces from Austria, it . - 
to hL a strong ruler in Hungary so as to safeguard 

route up the Tisza river to the Carpathian passes. Nap . PP ‘ ^ 

Russian eyes to be a weak man who, in the previous yc.ar, had ci > g ^ 
tlie formation of a movement Imown as the ‘Patnouc 1 opular _ . 

a non-party body. Hence Khrushchev preferred to reinstate a nonunce o 
Rdkosi although insisdng that excessive repression shoMd DC p 
reserve as a threat rather than be imposed in such a way that it pro 
a violent upheaval. Imre Nagy was politically disgraced and, m 
following November, expelled from the party because he wou n 
admit his errors. There was, however, no trial or execution either because 
the new communist management wished to dissociate itself from pas 
purges or because it was loiown tliat his health was bad and it scenic 
likely that he would soon die and be forgotten. He was allowed to 
•withdraw into private life and he remained a popular figure in Budappt, 
mingling openly witli the crowds in the cafes and the theatres and otlicr 
places of public entertainment. 


The first year of the Klirushchev era saw remarkable changes in Soviet 
policy. With the convening of the first summit conference since Potsdam 
at Geneva in July 1955 there seemed a relaxation of tension between 
East and West. It had been preceded by two unexpected gestures by the 
Russian leaders. In the early spring they had suddenly witlidrawn all the 
objections made by Soviet governments over the preceding nine years 
to the conclusion of an Austrian peace treaty; and in May it was announced 
in Moscow that Bulganin and Khrushchev would pay a visit ‘in die near 
future’ to Yugoslavia. 

The Austrian State Treaty was signed by the foreign ministers of 
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Britain, France and Russia and by *= America public 

Belvedere Palace in Vienna on I, o n«ntTu.rality it 

became a fully independent state, peg P . ^ Germany, 

would never pemtit 

Occupation forces withdrew from th p , October. 

Army units crossing into Hungary durmg Central Europe by 

The Russians safeguarded their Tr"“ty which was 

negotiating an Eastern European MutuH Ass«^ 

signed in Warsaw on the day ^ ^ nncluded by representatives of 

saw Pact,’ as it is gener^y calle , ^ Eastern Germany, 

the Soviet Union, Albania, Bulgam, rtirio- the*need for friendship 

Hungary, Poland and 

and cooperation, it provided fo ^^^^^ber countries. It could thus 

command for the armed forces o cnrl Air Force in Hungary and 

justify the retention of the Red Army j-^oned there to safeguard 
Roumania once the prete:rt that ey ceased to be valid. 

communications with the ““ greater intervention by the Soviet 

At the same time the pact provid g ^ of its allies. The 

Union in the internal management of the ^Jnmunist collaboration: 
pact was not specifically an treaty 

Article 9 stated that other in the following September, the 

of their social and state systems . ^ > withdrawing froni the naval 

Russians announced their intention g 

base of PorkkaUa in Finland, they m Russians appeared to be 

Pact; but Finland preferred neutrah^and 

satisfied with a mere Treaty of FflendsHp.^^ ^^3 signed, the 

Less than a fortmght after the A , expressed regret at the 

Russian leaders flew to ®®^gtade P of Marshal Tito made by 
events of 194^5 repudiating the deni^^^^ p 

Stalin and others at that time. Tito toe ^ 

sidency of the Federal Soviet ally once more. He made 

prepared than the Finns to remaining traces of Stalimst repres 
Lty effort to whittle away the foUowing April, he secured 

, A bis urighbouss He was. bow-eu u^ble to 

the formal dissolution of the t.o ^^j^^^al Europe would be besr 

persuade Khruschev that sec^^i towards whom he felt a 

Lrved by the retirement of R^^os , ^ ^ anno^ced that 

antipathy. In March ^95^ ^akoj, ^ ^ h^d been post- 

Rajk (whom he had eondemned been a mis- 

huLoLly rehabiUtated by the P"^ ^,,as intended to placate Tito, it 

tog! of justice. If ,,ben he visited 

failed. He continued to press 

Moscow later that summer. 
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Attempts tvetc else m,de by the Russians from -SiS “ 

strengthen the economie links bettveen the ““on') 

lanuL 1949 a Council for Mutual Economic Assistance (Comecon) 
had beln eSusbed to provide an Eastern European counter-otgamzatio 
to the grow ng interdependence of the Western European economy So 
long as'stalin was alive. Comecon was permitted imuauve and he 

seems to have regarded it as primarily an mstitimon for cn g 
economic boycott of Yugoslavia. But Mikoyan, who f ^ 

premier in 1955 and had been foreign trade commissar when Comecon 
was set up, Succeeded in gaining acceptance for the 
council should hold regular meetings at wluch mmisters from 
European countries were able to work out a common I 

and adjust the pattern of trade. At a mimsterial rneepng * P ^ 

1955 it was agreed that commissions should be estabhshed 
appropriate industrial specialization among tlie member states. ’ 

however, was slow; the members showed marked suspiaon o 
and, indeed, of the Soviet Union; and it was not until i960 that Com 
was sufficiently organized to publish its basic statutes an eci e 
principles of cooperation. Ultimately the whole project caused m 
friction among the communist states than any of the mihtar>' issue 
volved in the Warsaw Pact. 


The Twentieth Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
took place in February 1956. Subsequently it became famous or e 
long and secret denunciation of Stalin and condemnation of lus rne o s 
made by Khruschev and published by tlie United States intelligence 
services in a ‘leaked’ version four months later. Yet the pliilippic was no 
merely an exercise in sustained invective. It embodied the three princip es 
which other speakers amplified at the congress: the need for co-existence, 
the acceptance of ‘different roads to socialism’; and the fundamental y 
anti-socialist character of the cult of personality. Such ideological revision 
inevitably had profound consequences in each of the Warsaw Pact 
countries: for some it proved a dangerously heady wine. 

The effects of ‘de-Stalinization’ were felt first in Poland, partly because 
of the accidental circumstance that Bierut, like Gottwald three years 
earlier, succumbed to the Russian winter. He died in Moscow only 
seventeen days after the congress had ended. It was not easy to find a 
successor as party boss, for Bierut had held power for twelve years and 
had removed most of his rivals from positions of authority. Khruschev 
himself helped the Poles choose their new first secretary, Edward Ochab, 
on 20 March. Ochab was an old Stalinist with little following in the 
country. He was, however, related by marriage to Gomulka and through- 
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oat the next five months he sought Goraullia’s advice, 
always accept it. The political situation wa nfolious October, his 
aldiough Gomulka had been a free man , j-^ the first week in 

release from protective custody was not ma p August. 

April and he was not formally rc-^dmi Cyrankiewicz 

Similarly tlie prime minister was sti was dismissed and had 

who was head of the government when * ij ^pg^rance of lus old 

every intention of remaining in ^r^Cvrankiewicz was able to make 

Stalinist patrons. Hence, on 23 Apri 195 Y Pot a new poliq^ 

an enthusiastic speech welcoming t e j-g participating’. He has 

and the great debate in which practicaUy all of us are p. P 

continued to serve as prime minister ^gnt were removed 

The remaining Stalinists in the ° ® tPie purges were re- 

from office during April and May.^ su office-holders. It was, 

habilitated; and new names figured m ^ . ^at the former 

for example, in the government re s -^grgr a post he was to ho 
socialist, Adam Rapacki, became , scratched the surface o 

for over twelve years. But poUucal cb^ng by some fi^-five 

Poland’s problems. Consumer government’s offers of 

per cent in the previous five years j by bureaucratic bumblmg- 

wage increases seemed inadequate and at Poznan - 

On 28 June the workers in the ei^meer g gs Whffe 

named after Stalin-went on strike gam^ 

matching to the centre of the ‘^^“^ade on public buildings, 

citizens with grievances and attack ^ pP ffie 

Sporadic riotfog continued ""^^^p^g^Se^peedfiy. 

Troops were called m ^ Marshal ^bukov ew^ 

were killed. But, although B g take a strong mnlaints 

.0 induce Octob and Cy^T'SrsSkSs had 

ricets, the Poles Insisted „..„ces imposed on those 

Wages wete increased and only hght 

had been arrested. ^rl bv other demonstratio ’ ponned 

The Poanan riot was foUowed^t^o^ ToP”'”,^““TSgMTnto the 
in character, during J 7 jnoatus who would e enemies. 

Gomulka into a Pob* the ■"“'“rjfofa A August 

government to gathering at J°^°„rcentenary of a te- 

There ™ '* *‘ffnulUon people att“f.„ ,i,e protectio^f 


ligious of Wffielrf Ortober, when the 
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Russian inten-ention to thwart the Gomulka faction. 

Mikoyan and other Soviet dignitaries arrived in \ arsaw o 
morning of the committee meeting, hfarshal Rokt^sovs .y ^ , 

Russian delegation that armed intervention against Gomu :a \ • ^ 

to the permanent alienation of the Polish people. The c ec to • • 

triumph for Gomulka and his reformers. Khrushchev was assured n. 

Poles did not intend to break links with the Russians an ur 
state into a Vistulan Yugoslavia. Marshal Rolcossovsky was rep ac • 
commandcr-in-chicf and minister of war by General Spj c la s m, 
Poland stood loyal to the Warsaw Pact and there was no inter er 
with Russian communication lines to Germany. ^ ^ 

Gomulka’s return to power was welcomed throughout the ‘ 

specifieally national victor)'. Me became first secretary of the part) a ^ 
age of fifty-one; Ochab accepted his own relegation to the 
Agriculture with dignity and loyally cooperated w'ith the nc\v a minis . 
tion. Gomulka’s idea of socialism was strangely old-fashionct, s ri 
and austere: it lacked the enthusiasm of those of his supporters w to la 
hailed lus victor)’ as ‘Spring in October’. Some were soon disi 
when the reality fell short of the vision. Yet Gomulka remained o)a 
two basic principles: acceptance that Poland could shape her own orm o 
socialism; and the certainty that the security of Poland within her pos 
war boundaries necessitated a common defence policy w'ith the oMC 
Union. If these ideals fell short of the libcr.il revolution envisaged b) its 
admirers, at least they had the merit of practical common-sense. Gomu 'a 
was, and is, a pragmatic conservative Marxist inclined in moments o 
impatience to hanker for authoritarianism, but prepared to see in lirrutc 
reform a safety-valve for angry hotheads. His statecraft saved Polan 
from the tragedy wliich fell on Budapest. 


The aftermath of the Twentieth Party Congress led to a major change of 
government in Bulgaria but had little effect on eitlier Roumania or 
Czechoslovakia. In Sofia Chervenkov was blamed by the Party Central 
Committee for indulging in ‘the personality cult’ and in April 195*^ 
was replaced as prime minister by a Macedonian, Anton Yugov, although 
tlie real victor in the power struggle was Zhivkov, the first secretary of tlie 
party. At the same time the Bulgarian Politburo announced a series of 
reforms wliicla were intended to raise living standards. Chervenkov was 
not entirely disgraced; he remained a vice-premier. Gheorgliiu-Dej had 
already rid the Roumanian Party of its Muscovite Stalinist wing in 195 ’’ 
and lus report to tlie Roumanian P.arty Congress in December 195 5 
anticipated the doctrines of peaceful co-existence and of national variations 
in socialism wliich Khrushchev was to put forward in Moscow two 
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months later. The Czechoslovaks were reasonably content poUtically and 
economically, and latent national antagonism towards the Magyars and 
Poles made them unresponsive to the ferment across their frontiers. 
Nevertheless, Novotny could not afford to ignore the Twentieth Congress 
entirely He secured the dismissal of the unpopular minister of defence, 
Alexei Cepicka and a few minor bureaucrats shared his disgrace; but the 
workers were 4eU pleased with an administration which raised pensions, 
limited the length of the working-day and mtroduced price cuts as evi¬ 
dence that the years of hardship were over. Revolts do not spring from 

such conditions, as Novotny well knew. 

It was otherwise in Hungary. Hegedus, Rakosi s puppet pnme numster, 
condemned the cult of personaUty at the end of March and foUowed up his 
broadcast by an announcement of widespread prme cuts. But the unrest 
in Budapest was far more historical and ptriotic m sentiment than in 
any of L other communist states. Agitation continued throughout the 

spring and 

werelSTfSeedL of the press and for a m^speciiicaUy Hungarian 
were mane lor iic Moscow. Rakosi himself prepared another 

pohcy, less winch the inteUectuals were turning 

purge: he was alarrned the Russians wanted no mor! 

Imre Nagy into ^ trying at that moment to complete 

purges, particularly n flew to Budapest and deUvered the 

negotiations witii Jgdence’ to Rikosi. On i8 July Rdkosi 

Kremlm’s verdict of and obscurity. 

resigned and left Hungary f ^ grno Gero, the former Stalinist 

Rakosi was replaced as provisional government at 

who had assisted in the elements, Gero was to 

Debrecen in 1944- To Kdddr, who had 

share his party i^esponsibihties wi j ^ 

bu. 

Pohtburo promised into a wet October. Unrest ttas mere.„ ? 

through the autumn days j-evolution: a bad harvest and short ^ 

by two familiar concomi an breakdown in the suppljjj f „ 

of fuel (caused in this instance b/^ I^e Nagji^^f 

coal). As another concession to pubhed^^ 

as a party member early in , i government. Napy^ _ " be 

should be brought back as 

Budapest for Badacsony, ne qq the following afteni.-.. 

- • ’ -October. _ Tdonrl .i.- 


"DOC; A-- 


guest 


at a wine festival on zz from Csepel Island 

students and factory wor ® {-oncessions and genucey^-'™' ^ 

streets of Pest in favour o P night the massive;.... 

for Hungary. At ^ the centre of the dty par;:;: 

was toppled from its pe 
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street-cleaning trucks to the National '^^^re. The fi^^n 

caught the spirit of the hour. Unfortunately, his boots remained firmly 

their plinth: and that too was symbolic. ^^^prirlpdin 

The Hungarian Revolution which began on 23 October 195 
failure on 4 November. It was, from the start, more 
rooted than the wave of feeling which had swept Gom va p 
Poland. The first demands of the Budapest students and workers on 
October reflected their innate sense of continuity ® ® Cnviet 

of Hungary: for, alongside an insistence on the withdrawal o 
troops and the restitution of basic freedoms, their programme ^ p 
the replacement of alien insignia by ‘the old Hungarian arms o oss 
and recognition of 15 March as a national holiday in memory o 
struggle of 1848-9. The verse of Petofi was as much an inspiration m 195 
as it had been in the earUer revolution, and the demonstrators si 
on his monument and at the foot of the memorial to Gener 
Polish exile who had fought for Hungary against the Russians in r 
Ultimately these historical associations may have harmed the revo ution 
cause by convincing the Soviet rulers that the movement was aggressive 
nationalistic and anti-Slav rather than primarily patriot-reformist, 
Warsaw (where there was no blatant evocation of 1830 and , 

Hungarian Revolution increased in momentum until, by the secon wm , 
its objectives seemed to the Russians more dangerously ‘reactionary ^ 


they could tolerate. . , . 

On the second and third days of the Budapest rising the Soviet ^ on 
ties believed that they could work with a new government an party 
administration in Hungary as in Poland. Imre Nagy replaced Hege us 
as premier on 24 October. Gero was edged out and Kadar took over as 
sole first secretary on the following day. Mikoyan and Suslov, 0 
Russian Politburo specialist on East-Central Europe, were in Budapest 
to supervise the transition. An agreement was negotiated by Mikoyan 
with Nagy and Kadar for the withdrawal of the Red Army from Hungary 
and it is probable that the Russians were sincere in their efforts at coopera 
tion until the very end of the month. But the removal of restrictions 
released a wave of political feeling: all the old political parties of 1945 " 
reappeared overnight; a force of Hungarian militia brought back Carcfinal 
Mindszenty to the primate’s palace in Buda and, on the evening of 3 _^ 
October, he broadcast to the Hungarian people. Nagy had taken into hiS 
coalition the former smallholders’ leader, Bela Kovacs, the ex-President 
Zoltan Tildy (another smallholder) and the courageous social democrat, 
Anna Kethly; but there was a danger that these representatives of the 
moderate Left and Nagy himself would be swamped in a flood of irrationa 
nostalgia for the old order. On the night of 1/2 November Janos Kadar 
disappeared from Budapest after a day in which reports came into the 
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opW tat Soviet troops had halted their ““J™" 

were moving westwards, with new . , announcing Hun- 

Nagy appealed for help to the Umted Nations « 

gary’s withdrawal from the Warsaw Pact, soug ^ ^ -^yas no 

iZ neutral state, similar to „„ l^Ortobe'the 

response from the major powers of fi^irlc in their ill-conceived 

British and French began bombmgEg^tian air 

plan to solve by force tlie problems of the Suez Canai 


r;;Mshmeniofa‘revoludonarygover^^^^^^^^ 

which would save the republic from the o of the capital 

in Budapest. The Soviet tanks moved ““ waterfront 

on 4 November wliile J'J^pL^^^^here the Freedom Monument 
from the promontory of the Gelle Moav and his ministers 

bore witness to the agony of the city an itsp the Legation 

sought sanctuary in the Jugoslav 

of the Umted Stetes. The ^ y thousands of whom were 

ficent heroism by the people of the city, ^ continued even 

killed. A General Strike by factory “J^Some two hundred 

after Kidar re-estabUshed contro^ta^ ^^^y Hun- 

thousand refugees flocked to tte 

garians were transported to the East. ^ reviled in the 

Kadir remains an enigmatic as a traitor to N^y- 

West and among some of Ns f Rakosi era and he permitted 

Yet he never restored the £»“« “O'"”* I, is possible tat he 

greater freedom in Hungary - s Hungary was changing its 

was genuinely alarmed at the spee revolution. There is 

poHtical character during the «^^°°^gd: the arrest and subsequen 
Lch, however, that can never be condo f the Soviet 

execution of General Pal S 2 ou, trial and execution m June 

miHtary authorities; Yugoslav Lega^nwith 

1958 of Imre Nagy after he had e^g November 1956. There are 

aLurances from the Kadar |_7“rnor g^r in these matters and 

some who beheve that ^adar was nm guidance aU the 

that, within a decade, Nagy’s colleagues, except e 

principles he had accepted “ °^"/^„^rier area. Kadar has certainly won 

drawal of Russian troops from N impossible m the ^edi 

a popularity in H_mgaty^^^^® speedfly than history forgives, 
aftermath of 1956- ittne 
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From 1956 to 1968 the communist states of Eastern Europe gradually 
obtained greater freedom of manoeuvre, despite the appalling tragedy in 
Hungary. The pace of de-Stalinization slackened for two years after the 
October revolutions but the process was never completely reversed. It 
was helped by external circumstances, notably the growing interest of the 
Soviet Union in the Middle East and Africa and the tendency of Russia 
and America to confront each other on a global basis ratlaer than speci¬ 
fically in die chosen arena of Eastern Europe. Even the crisis over Berlin 
in 1961 and the construction of the hideous wall across the city had few 
repercussions among the odier Warsaw Pact states: this, it was felt, was 
primarily a contest between the two Great Powers and their German 
clients. On the odier hand, the East European governments were more 
direedy concerned with the chronic uncertainties in Sino-Soviet relations 
from 1939 to 1964, and some of the communist leaders were able to use to 
advantage a natural aptitude for bargaining by threatening the rulers in 
hloscow with a shift of allegiance to the new pope in Peking. The Russians 
themselves showed less interest in the Balkans than they had in the 
previous decade. Apart from propping up that anachronistic relic of 
old antagonisms the so-called ‘German Democratic Republic,’ Khrush¬ 
chev was mainly anxious to promote a supranational economic order and 
most of liis disputes with his communist partners were caused by decisions 
of the Comccon committees. 

So long as Khrushchev was in power the other communist states 
followed their own ‘paths to socialism,’ sometimes falteringly but 
ultimately towards the goal of greater autonomy. Only when he was 
succeeded by Brezhnev and Kosygin in October 1964 were these ‘new 
courses called seriously in question and even then concessions continued 
to be won at the international communist party conferences. It remained 
uncertain, by die end of 1968, if these developments foreshadowed a 
genuine independence or were merely an interlude in the long struggle of 
external powers to dominate East-Central Europe. 


From Budapest to Prague 

Throughout this period Yugoslavia | of the Soviet 

conununist states and the only one tota y m I allowed experi- 

Union in foreign affairs. The breach with ta n entert^rises and in 
ments to be made with the organization o . industrial produedon 

decentralization of government. Foreign ai ena jnanufactured 

to leap ahead in tlie middle of the 1950s an t ic j onwards 

goods more tlian doubled between 1955 iVf<;tock from agricultural 
peasants were allowed to withdraw Ian an ^ j for the pro¬ 
cooperatives although retaining cooperauve u farming, 

vision of machinery and the more soplusuca e > ^ ^culture. The most 
there thus remained a 'private sector in ugo * handing over o 

interesting reform in terms of politica workers them 

management in factories and i 1050 providing 

selves, a process made possible by a decree c) ^ 

election of bi-annual Workers’ •,^„j-kers’ Councils were 

Constitution was extensively revised, t chamber of P^^^^'^^^V^i-heir 

recognition by the estabUshment of a seOD era 

was to be elected by tlie workers 1 ^.^^onal Law of th 
coundls. Ten years later the third ^ further by _ house 

extended this process of representation -^j-hament, the o ^ Py 
Producers’ CoLils to form one ^^Xub that 

being composed of directly elected dep"^. There is con- 

the six constituent republics wi remarkably giavia its 

growth of workers’ managemen government gives 
stitutional structure of the -^st state. . , uy increased 

unique standing as an g^glavia were accomp^ overtime 

The economic changes m ^ . -y encourageme introduced 

liberty of expression and by mon Competitio ^ Yugoslavia 

or to take more than one 1° , consequ^*^® politic 

between various enterprises, .^^ej^theless there were 

changed remarkably betwe^ security services- -j^onal groups wer 

prisoners and little sign o o organized °PP , parliament, an 

Lits to the poUtical L growth of a 

tolerated, although , MUovan J condemned by the 

when the former ^‘^^'Pt^^sid , overnment, b Aversive acti^^ 

westernized form of detnocrauc « for another tnh 

party and in 195? pubUshed critic ^ ^ 

(Subsequently, ^^ope and the United States m 

and prison sentence m 19 ^^^tern Europe au ^ 

1966 and allowed to go to 

j;“r;’fei;,o,»abo,ooa.H.sp 
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Kardelj, Slovene and ihc chief ilici>r}\f in ihc jiarty, and Aickf.nuicr 
Rnnhovic who remained rc'ponsiblc for inicrn.d reenrity from 19^5 to 
196G. In Kovcinher 195 r tiic party av;ts eh.tnf.cd in name to 'iar-tyuc of 
Vvit’oslav Onnmvmi'-tr.’ while foitr months later the scope and inilucncc 
of the mass orpani'/ation frotn which it rccniitcd its rnemherr. was extended 
and its title, the ‘People:'.’ h'ront,’ chanp.cd to ‘Socialist Alli.mcc . I here 
Were occasional conilicts hetween the Alliance .and the Ixapiie, and fora 
time it looI;cd as if the Alliance mii'hf reduce the hold of the old partisan 
leaders on the commtinist structtirc. Kanl.ovic rcitardcd the Alliance witn 
suspicion and when in 1960 he succeeded Kardclj as pcttcnl secretary of 
the Alliance it lost nnic'n of its indepcmiencc. In 1966 the Alliances 
Ompress attached the r,tiihni’,ly archaic attitudes of the I.c.apuc. Tito 
supported these critics and, hndinp that Ranh.ovic was employinp scaiiity 
prttccdurc to spy even on the Prcsidctit himself, hepan a brief hut cfTcciivc 
purpe in the structure of the larapuc. (iomplaininp that llanhovics chief 
political ally Stcfanf>vic had used his position as minister o! the interior 
‘to wire-tap his way into the lives tjf pcojalc at every level,’ 'I’ito dismissed 
both men from public othcc on 1 July 1966. Both Ranhovic and Stefano- 
vic were allowed to defend themselves publicly and their statements were 
openly printed in the ^’ugoslav press. It is a significant cornmentar)’ on the 
degree of personal freedom achieved in Yugoslavia that neither m.nn was 
.subjected to criminal proceedings. 

There remained, hrtwever, a sinister shadow behind the Ranhovic 
affair of 1966: both victims of the purge were accused of having given 
preferential treatment to Serbs at the expense of other nationalities. ’I'hc 
national antagonisms of the inter-war period have by no means tonally 
disappeared in 'I'ligoslavin. Both the Croats and the Slovenes showed at 
various times, and especially in the early sixties, that they resented the 
extent to which the north was subsidizing the backward areas of southern 
Serbia and Macedonia, and less impoverished regions in Bosnia-Hcrzc- 
govina for that matter. In 1967 a group of prominent Croatian intdlcc- 
tuals published a declaration in Zagreb complaining that the purity of the 
Croatian language was being ruined by excessive importation of speci¬ 
fically Serbian words and usages. Nevertheless these expressions of 
regional patriotism have been harmless in comparison with the feuds of 
the twenties and thirties. The existence of six regional p.arliainents has 
given an outlet for narrowly nationalist sentiment and the republic 
has moved more and more towards tlic confederation of peoples envisaged 
by Trumbid and Supilo in the First World War. Tlie worst conflicts of 
1968 arose through resentment among the million Shqiptar zYlbanians 
living primarily in Kosovo-Metohija and Macedonia at alleged injustices 
perpetrated by the predominantly Serbian bureaucrats in local administra¬ 
tion. There were similar outbreaks in Kosmet, as tire region is generally 
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j 1 rprmnlv instigated at that time from across 

known, m 1957 ^ gg disturbances, wliich involved serious 

the frontier in Tirana. The ^X90« by the indefatigable 

noting in two town , y ‘ coming to manhood of the 

Enver Hoxha minoritv social divisiveness is feeding latent 

firstwell-educatedS minority in the Voivodina, which 

national ammosity. T ‘ | been treated with good sense and 

numbers more than h ^ dom as well as participating in the auto- 
permitted a wtide Imguistic tr ^gjabbshed in Novi Sad; and there 

nomous admimstration for ^ ^ authorities in Belgrade. 

has been no senous con shown considerable flexibility. During 

Yugoslav foreign po cy communist states, Yugo- 

the period of total estrangem Ajyest; and in 195 3 even concluded a 

slavia inevitably drew closer . of whom were members of 

Balkan Pact with Greece ^ has sought to avoid aUgnments 

NATO. But, in general, ^ ^ a considerable role in the 

with clearly defined Power Greece and Turkey worsened over 

United Nations. As were prepared to let the provisions 

the Cyprus question, me g although there were miUtary staff talks 
of the Balkan Pact fall ^ as late as April 1955, the pact gradually 

of the three countries m ‘ • gity as its predecessors of the inter-war 
became as much a . ^d to emphasize their neutrality by coi/a- 

period. The Yugoslavs p^ y^sia and Africa, notably Ja an 

borating with the uncom ^ of heads of state held in Belgrade 

impressive internationm ^ by representatives of more than two 

in September 1961 an a Yugoslavs have concentrated on 

dozen countries. At the underdeveloped states altkongktherfMr-^ 

improving trade links die EEC (Common ^larket) 

sent observers to the meeti & . • ^^d in certain agendes 0: 

and from late 1964 onwards particip .. y 

sponsored rival, Comecon. 
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October 1961, facilitated anotlier rapprochement between Khrushchev 
and Tito. There were close relations between Yugoslavia and the Warsaw 
Pact countries from September 1962, when tlie Soviet president paid a 
State Visit to Yugoslavia, until the fall of Khrushchev in October 1964. 
During that period Tito liimself was once more received in Moscow and 
exchanged visits with the leaders of Hungary, Czechoslovakia and Rou- 
mania. Wlien Khrushchev resigned, Tito risked offending Russia’s new 
masters by spealcing out openly in defence of the fallen premier’s policy. 
There was, however, no marked breach on this occasion: a Soviet dele¬ 
gation attended the Congress of the League of Yugoslav Communists in 
December 1964 and Tito made the journey to Moscow yet again the 
following June. Events in Czechoslovakia in 1968 imposed the severest 
strain on Soviet-Yugoslav reladons since tlie death of Stalin. When the 
five countries of the Warsaw Pact intervened in Czechoslovakia in August 
1968 President Tito, who had been in Prague only ten days previously, 
reacted witli angry words: ‘The entry of foreign troops without die legal 
government’s invitation . . . and the trampling of a communist country’s 
sovereignty,’ he declared, were serious blows against ‘socialist and 
progressive forces in the world’. For some months there were disquiedng 
rumours of troop movements in southern Hungary and Bulgaria. 

Albania, a countrjf radier less than a third the size of Scodand, has 
remained stubbornly isolated from all her neighbours since 1948. Enver 
Hoxha has retained all the appurtenances of Stalinism, controlling the 
party as an inflexible first secretary although permitting Mehmet Shehu, 
the chairman of the Council of Ministers, some initiative in routine ad¬ 
ministration. Albania’s external policy has depended mainly on her 
latent conflict with YugoslaHa. Thus, die rapprochement between Tito 
and Khrushchev in 19 jj marked the beginning of a deterioration in 
Russo-Albanian relations which became rapidly worse when die Albanians 
accepted the Maoist interpretations of Marxist-Leninist doctrines and 
executed a number of pro-Soviet party-members in the course of 1961. 
The complete severance of all contacts with the Soviet Union in that year 
was followed in 1962 and 1963 by intensive Chinese patronage. In Sept¬ 
ember 1968 the Albanian parliament passed a law formally withdrawing 
from the Warsaw Pact since its members had shown by dieir ‘treacherous’ 
attitude to Czechoslovakia that they were ‘real fascists’. Suspicions that 
the Bulgars were reviving old claims to all the Macedonian lands, as 
delineated at San Stefano in 1878, led to an exchange of mutual insults 
between Tirana and Sofia in the course of 1968; but there was no sign 
of a corresponding reconciliation with Yugoslavia or with Greece, both 
of whom would be affected even more than Albania if IMRO rode the 
Balkan range again. Old passions have continued to smoulder in Albania, 
a country which has remained backward and poverty-stricken even under 
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communism. In any major conflict the Albanian people would have little 
to lose but their chains. 


Thtoughout the fifacs md sixties Yugoslavia and jUbania consistently 
lepiesented opposite extremes in the extent to which their co„ce£ of 
s/ciah^ Iterated pe.on^-^^^^^^^ 

o^ua “^““peimiLd the voters to show their feelings fa more than 
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extremist religious feeling might have imperilled the delicate relationship 
between a 'new look’ administration and the Russians, as it had in 
Hungary. In return, tlie Polish episcopate was permitted an influence 
unparalleled in any communist country, with free pastoral activity in the 
schools and even the army. By the summer of i960 the government 
appears to have become alarmed at the extent of clerical influence. Special 
taxation was imposed on buildings used for ecclesiastical purposes and 
the Sejm passed laws re-asserting the secular character of the schools. 
Disputes over birth control, favoured by the State and condemned by 
the Church, led to a campaign in which the communists sought to 
portray Wyszynski as a reactionary, lagging behind some of his fellow 
bishops and priests. 

It was, however, in tlie winter of 1965-6 that conflict reached its height, 
with the despatch of a letter by the Polish hierarchy to the West German 
episcopate inviting a number of bishops to attend the millenary cele¬ 
brations of Polish Christianity in May 1966 and expressing a desire to 
forgive, and be forgiven for, all that happened in the war. Gomulka 
insisted that this letter was interference by the Church in external affairs; 
and all visas were refused for foreigners wishing to come to Poland for 
the celebrations, a petty act of spite which effectively prevented the 
proposed visit by Pope Paul. The majority of Poles supported the Church 
dignitaries and several hundred thousand believers participated in the 
religious observances although the communists organized counter¬ 
millennium demonstrations and their propaganda represented Wyszynski 
as a pro-German advocate of ‘the slave philosophy of forgiving your 
enemies’. The effect of the dispute was to enhance the popularity of the 
cardinal. In contrast to Gomulka’s obsessive concern with the German 
question, Wyszynski appeared as a man who, though socially conservative 
by nature, was uninhibited by the recent past. 

The change in Gomulka’s attitude to ‘liberalization,’ which became 
evident in 1962, was caused by two inter-related events: severe economic 
difficulties, resulting in part from a rejection by the Politburo in 1957 of 
proposals for Yugoslav-type decentralization; and the growth of a for¬ 
midable neo-Stalinist and anti-semitic faction within the party. The 
leaders of this new group were Ryszard Strzelecki, an ex-resistance 
fighter who had worked his way up through the party administration and 
General Mieczyslaw Moczar, a former NCO in the professional army of 
the thirties who retained in politics much of the harshness of a barrack- 
square. Their supporters, who were known as the partisans, were rallied 
by demagogic outbursts which reviled ‘Jews, liberals and revisionists,’ 
called for ‘strong action’ against student demonstrators and exuded 
waves of Polish national sentiment. The rise of the partisans coincided 
with an increase in the number of unemployed wWch had reached a 
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Czechoslovakia. The ‘Rapacld Plan,’ as it was called, was welcomed by 
the British Labour Party and a number of American intellectuals showed 
interest in it as a first step towards ‘disengagement’; but its champions 
in the West were aU the spokesmen of the political opposition at that 
time and, when the Russians needed to bolster up East Germany in 1961, 
the plan was shelved and soon forgotten. Thereafter Poland pursued a 
foreign policy identical with the wishes of its Soviet ally and Rapacki 
seems to have followed Gomulka’s ideas closely unril he left the Foreign 
Ministry in the autumn of 1968. Gomulka himself had two fixed beliefs 
on the world situation: the conviction that Germany was a dangerous 
revisionist power, anxious to thrust Poland out of the lands acquired in 
1945; and the assumption that American policy over any question was 
double-faced and injurious to Poland, an attitude of mind that may date 
from his childhood, since his father had returned to Galicia from the 
United States as a disillusioned emigrant shortly before Gomulka was 
born. It is not clear whether it was fear of Germany, fear of a massive 
regiment of American spies or traditional Polish Czechophobia which 
induced Gomulka and Rapacki to support the Warsaw Pact intimidation 
of Czechoslovakia in the summer of 1968. The action emphasized the 
extent to which Poland had bound herself once more to the Soviet 
Union: it was in striking contrast to the gestures of defiance of the 
‘October spring’ 011956. 


Poland’s retreat from the reform programme of 1956 was in complete 
contrast to what happened in Hungary under Kadar. Until the Hungarian 
Party Congress of November 1959 Kadar’s regime was basically on the 
defensive although Kadar was anxious to win popular support and 
always resisted the temptation to reimpose a police terror. After the 
congress, criticism of party methods was once more allowed and writers, 
who collectively had been regarded with deep suspicion since 1956, 
were permitted greater freedom of expression. In 1961 even more artistic 
freedom was conceded when cultural links were re-established with the 
West and more Hungarians began to travel abroad than at any time since 
the war. A general amnesty in March 1965 led to the release of several 
thousand political prisoners and non-party members began to participate 
in the running of state enterprises. The tendency to break away from the 
narrow confines of the old party continued even after the fall of Kadar’s 
friend and supporter in Russia, IChrushchev. An Electoral Reform Act in 
1966 permitted voters to choose from several members for a constituency 
rather than accept the party list despatched on a national basis; but all 
candidates for election had to be members of the ‘Patriotic People’s 
Front,’ the umbrella association which included the party and all social 
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pride in their country’s heritage had unfortunate consequences; for 
historical nationalism chose to celebrate the ninetieth anniversary of the 
Treaty of San Stefano with assertions of the Bulgarian character of the 
Macedonian lands, and there was a sharp rejoinder from Belgrade (and, 
as was mentioned earlier, from Tirana). Relations between Bulgaria and 
her Yugoslav neighbour remained tense throughout the year, increasing 
markedly when Zhivkov showed his loyalty to the Soviet alliance by 
despatching tank and infantry units to Slovakia, by way of Varna and 
Odessa. So long as the Russians continued to buttress the Bulgarian 
economy, there seemed no reason why Zhivkov should not keep the 
country tightly tied to the Warsaw Pact and dutifully denunciatory of the 
Marxist apologetics of Peking. 


Roumania was for long the last bastion of orthodox communism in the 
Danubian lands. It would not be true to regard Gheorghiu-Dej as a 
Stalinist, for until 1962 he was as amenable to Khrushchev’s ideas as he 
had been to those of his predecessors. But under Gheorghiu-Dej the 
Roumanian Workers’ Party was built up as the powerful Yadre of 
revolution’ foreseen by Lenin as essential to the achievement of socialism: 
the party was never popular as an institution, and its teachings had little 
appeal to the Roumanians in general, but it was tightly knit and - after 
the purge of 1932 - remarkably united around its leaders, unlike the 
Polish and Bulgarian parties. 

During the Stalinist period Roumania was ruthlessly exploited by the 
Russians: joint Soviet-Roumanian companies took over the concerns 
which, before the war, had depended on foreign capital; and Roumania’s 
oil and cereals were sold to Russia at peppercorn rates. The Red Army 
remained in the country, bolstering the security forces. By 1937 Roumania 
seemed a cowed and obedient satrapy; and in June 1938 Khnishchev felt 
so sure of Gheorghiu-Dej’s continued support that all Soviet troops were 
withdrawn, either across the Pruth to Bessarabia or westward into 
Hungary. 

Gheorghiu-Dej believed, as a prime article of communist faith, in 
industrialization; and in i960 he proposed a six-year plan which would 
have developed the mineral resources of Transylvania and increased the 
hydro-electric power in the south-west of the country. Pride of place 
was given to a large metallurgical combine at Galati, where Gheorghiu- 
Dej had w'orked as a tramway mechanic in his early twenties, and to an 
aluminium factory at Slatina, eighty-five miles west of Bucliarest. The plan 
had the personal approval of Khrushchev who was present when Gheor¬ 
ghiu-Dej announced it at a Party Congress and who applauded witli all 
his customary fervour at tlie end of the speech. But at a Comecon meeting 
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in Moscow in September 1962 the Russian leader proposed supra¬ 
national economic planning for Eastern Europe, by which both Roumania 
and Bulgaria were to concentrate on agriculture, leaving industrial 
production to countries in which it already formed the major part of 
their economy, such as Czechoslovakia and East Germany. The Rou¬ 
manians were furious at such dictation from their Comecon partners: 
it made nonsense of the six-year plan and the money and labour already 
devoted to it; it ignored the fact that the growth rate of Roumanian 
industry was already higher than in any other communist state in Europe; 
and it neglected natural resources, still untapped, and capable of turning 
Roumania into an industrial state as productive as Czechoslovakia by the 
early 1980s. The Comecon proposals were fought tooth and nail by the 
Roumanian delegates to the various commissions; and by the autumn 
of 1963 they appeared to have been substantially modified, and perhaps 
even abandoned, by their Soviet and Czechoslovak patrons. 

The Roumanians, however, continued to show independence of the 
Soviet Union even after their substantial victory over the Comecon plan. 
Economic links were strengthened with the United States and with 
Western Europe, especially Germany and France; and various anti- 
Russian pinpricks in education and culture, and even in names of streets 
and places, were encouraged widiin tire country-a slightly childish 
series of gestures, but very popular, hlore seriously, the Roumanians 
cultivated the Clrinese communists and their Albanian puppets in Europe: 
they expanded trade widr Qrina, at a dnre when the other Comecon 
members were reducing all contacts with Peking; drey published all the 
major doctrinal attacks made by Mao and Chou En-Iai on Khrushchev; 
and in 1964 the Roumanian prime minister visited Peldng, a courtesy 
returned by Chou En-lai in June 1966. The threat of Chinese influence at 
Bucharest induced Khrushchev and his successors to accept rebuffs from 
the Roumanians which would have been unthinkable in earlier years. An 
apparent attempt by Khrushchev in 1963 to encourage General Bodnara? 
to overthrow Gheorghiu-Dej and set up a pro-Soviet regime met with no 
response: Bodnara§ headed a diplomatic mission to Belgrade and Peking 
and showed no inclination to revert to his earher role of a Russian hench¬ 


man 


The definitive statement of Roumania’s ideological position was issued 
by the Central Committee of the Party at a ineeung in Ap^ Jj. 

condemned the supra-national econoimc plans of Comecon, reiterated the 
national sovereignty of each commumst state and the equality of all 
communist parties, and insisted that no one party siou lave its policy 
dictated by others. This strongly independent attitude led to criddsm of 
both the Warsaw Pact and the attempts by die Russwns to secure a unified 
policy in opposition to China. It was in accord with the 1964 declaration 
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for Ceausescu to condemn every attempt to discipline Czechoslovakia in 
1968; for, as he said in a speech on i j July of that year, ‘Not for a moment, 
ever, did we think of the Warsaw Treaty as a reason to justify interference 
in the internal affairs of other states.’ Subsequently he visited Prague and, 
after the Soviet invasion, denounced the ‘flagrant violation of the sov¬ 
ereignty of a fraternal state’ in uncompromising terms. 

Ceausescu had succeeded to the post of secretary-general of the party on 
Gheorghiu-Dej’s death in March 1965. The transition meant little 
change in policy, for Ceausescu had long been a supporter of the dead 
leader and the government continued to be headed by Ion Gheorghe 
Maurer, who had become prime minister in March 1961. Ceausescu 
consolidated his position rapidly, defeating another clumsy attempt to 
create a pro-Soviet faction, headed by the chief of the security services, 
Alexandru Draghici. In December 1967 Ceausescu was elected President, 
thus resuming the practice followed in the last four years of his life by 
Gheorghiu-Dej of combining the posts of party leader and head of state. 
Ceausescu and Maurer were anxious to counter the repressive reputation 
of the Roumanian state machine and in April 1968 a Central Committee 
meeting posthumously exonerated Patrasganu, who had been executed in 
1954, and rehabilitated some earlier victims of what were euphemistically 
described as ‘imaginary confessions’; but the party remained reluctant 
to commit itself to more positive measures of liberalization. 

During Maurer’s premiership earlier restraints on the Roumanian 
sense of national pride were removed, at first almost imperceptibly. The 
revised ‘Constitution of the Socialist Republic of Roumania,’ adopted in 
1965, showed significant changes from its predecessor of 1952 over the 
status of the minority nationalities; the Magyar Autonomous Area, which 
had been guaranteed in the earlier constitution, lost its special mention 
in the later version. In reality it had already been deprived of much of its 
independence in i960 and attempts had been made to merge the Hungarian 
University in Cluj with its Roumanian counterpart. At a lower level a 
number of minority language schools were closed, as being ‘no longer 
necessary’. The old Latin characteristics of the Roumanian people were 
again stressed in the press and the bonds linking Paris and Bucharest 
received a rhapsodic benediction from President de Gaulle on a state 
visit in the spring of 1968. In October 1967 a new administrative structure 
was established for the whole country which replaced the regional sub¬ 
divisions of the People’s Republic with some four dozen counties, bearing 
a close resemblance to those existing under King Carol II and involving 
the total disappearance of any autonomous Magyar districts. C n the other 
hand, the seven deputy premiers included one ethnic Hungarian, Janos 
Fazekas, and there remained constitutional guarantees of ‘the free use of 
their mother tongue’ by resident nationalities. In 1968 the Magyar 
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minority appeared less oppressed than forty years previously, but suffi¬ 
ciently underprivileged for the issue to be raised in Budapest at times 
when the whole policy of communist Roumania was questioned by her 

Warsaw Pact neighbours. _ . 

There was another side to the revival of Roumanian nationalism. 
Resentment at the loss of the northern Bukovina and more especially 
Bessarabia came into the open. In December 1964 the Roumanian Aca¬ 
demy of Science published a neglected and hitherto unedited manuscript 
of Karl Marx attacking the Russians for having annexed Bessarabia in 
1878 and estabUsliing there a repressive regime; and, although the target 
for Marx’s invective was tsarist tyranny, its practices seemed almost 
embarrassingly familiar to Russia’s communist partners more than eighty 
vears later Official care was taken to avoid overt revisiomsm: thus, when 
Lusescu delivered a long address on the history of *e 
n Pnrfv on 7 May 1966 he deplored the calls made for the dis¬ 

memberment of inter-war Roumania by the old Commi^st International 
^d the ‘unjust conditions’ under which Roumama ceded part of Transyl- 
and tne ] Vienna Award; but he left it to his hsteners to 
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Czechoslovakia was to become 'the machine works for the entire socialist 
camp’. 

For the first twelve years -of the communist regime Czechoslovak 
industry flourished and the economy was a model of stability. The Soviet 
Union supplied the Czechs with most of the raw materials they needed 
and the finished articles were re-exported to the Russians and their 
Comecon partners. Statistics showed a steady growth in production, even 
if the figures lagged behind the optimistic assumptions of the five-year 
plans. The standard of living was higher than in neighbouring communist 
states: no serious food shortages were reported and rationing was 
abolished in the summer of 1953. There was rioting over currency reform 
in June of that year but at no time in the fifties did the Czechoslovaks 
offer serious resistance to communism. To outside observers their 
attitude seemed compounded of political apathy, a silent contempt for 
bureaucratic maladministration and a strong element of national com¬ 
placency. Anti-Russianism was never far below the surface, but it was 
kept well under control. 

The Czech bubble burst in 1961, although it was not until the in¬ 
tensively cold winter of i96a-3 that the full effects of economic crisis 
were felt in the country as a whole. Machines which had become old and 
overstrained failed on a massive scale; cuts in electric power lowered 
production and caused domestic hardship, food was short, for there 
had been a disappointing harvest in the previous year, and its distribution 
was hampered by breakdowns in the transport system. The reasons for this 
sudden drop in living standards went back many years: there had been 
so much investment in heavy industry that the lighter manufacturing 
processes, which had been a speciality of Bohemia and Moravia, were 
ignored and fell into decline; and excessive central control stifled regional 
variations and initiative so that commitments for \indetdeveloped coun¬ 
tries outside Europe led to the neglect of essential works of repair, 
maintenance and modernization at home. As later critics of the system 
emphasized, there were far too many administrative officials and not 
enough skilled workers, for it is doubtful if the management of some 
industries - particularly textiles - ever adequately replaced the German¬ 
speaking artisans expdled from the Sudetenland in 1945-6. Agriculture 
was in as bad a state as industry: collectivization imposed a uniformity 
in farming methods for which many regions in the country were un¬ 
suited; and it is significant that the productivity of the small private 
holdings, which farmers were stiU permitted to cultivate, was relatively 
higher than the yield from the collectives. The peasantry showed an 
obstinate reluctance to cooperate in the agnculmral plans, especially in 
Slovakia. 

Yet, despite all these shortcomings, Novotny stayed in power and 
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survived the economic crisis. In February 1962 lie announced that the 
former Stalinist minister of the interior, Rudolf Barak, had been arrested 
on charges of ‘abuse of ofiicc' and embezzlement, and he was subsequently 
sentenced to fifteen years imprisonment. Other lesser officials were also 
stripped of political authority. But jettisoning such ballast hardly satisfied 
the Czechoslovak workers, many of whom felt disillusioned by the 
contrast between the reality of living conditions and the high promises 
made by the official party press as recently as July i960, when a new 
constitution marked the completion of the revolutionary era and the 
title of the state was changed to ‘Czcclioslovak Socialist Republic’. 
The students, more volatile than the workers, demonstrated at the end 
of 1962 against tlie hard-core Stalinists still in the government and 
criticisms from writers began to penetrate the screen of censorship. 

The most serious unrest of 1962-3 was in Slovakia. For tliis, there were 
both economic and political reasons. The farmers were not satisfied with 
the workings of die collectives and there was particular resentment among 
the workers when it was decided to close a number of superfluous and 
inefficient factories established in Slovakia during the first five-year plan. 
Political discontent sprang from the failure of the central government 
to allow the Slovaks any real degree of autonotny, for by the i960 Consti¬ 
tution the legislative powers permitted to the Slovak National CoundP 
were limited to striedy local affairs, and from the continued imprisonment 
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Union in the thirties. Since Dubcek had returned to Moscow for a three- 
year course in Marxist studies from 195 5 to 195 8 he was regarded as a good 
Khrushchev supporter; but, though Novotny himself was heavily backed 
by Khrushchev in 1963, Dubcek was as critical as most Slovaks of the 
president and his policies. Yet in November 1964 Novotny still had a 
sufficient command of the Party apparatchiki to secure re-election as 
president for another seven years of office. 

The changes in political leadership were accompanied by a trend 
towards liberalization. Professor Ota Sik, the country’s most distinguished 
economic theorist was in September 1963 permitted to publish an article 
in the principal ideological monthly of the party calling for a radical 
re-assessment of the economic structure, and there were many who 
agreed with him. Outside Prague there were signs of political change. 
In May 1964 the powers of the Slovak National Council were broadened 
and the system of executive commissioners, which had functioned in 
Slovakia until i960, was restored. The new critical spirit was expressed 
most openly in the Slovak literary reviews. Bratislava recovered some of 
the cultural prestige enjoyed by the city at the end of the eighteenth 
century as an outpost of the enlightenment; and in the summer of 1967 
the numerous bookshops in the old town offered a remarkably wide 
selection of reading, a licence in odd contrast to the watch-towers and 
wire along the heavily guarded frontier with Austria a few miles upstream. 
Some of the ideas in circulation among Slovak intellectuals were too 
advanced for the party pundits; and when, in March 1965, Eugen Loebl 
wrote an article in a Slovak cultural review suggesting that in a socialist 
state the individual had rights superior to those of the corporate com¬ 
munity, he was criticized for a false sense of values. He was not only a 
Slovak but a Jew, who had been imprisoned in the aftermath of the 
Slansky affair; and he wrote from the heart as well as the mind. 

Novotny hoped to ride the tide of indignation by encouraging Ota Sik 
to formulate the ‘new economic model’ (NEM), designed to give more 
flexibility to the Czech economy. With a return to prosperity and wage 
stability it appears that Novotny intended to clamp down once more on 
the new freedom of the writers and intellectuals. The NEM proposed 
that individual enterprises should be left to organize themselves within a 
general coordinating trust. Central control would be reduced to a mini¬ 
mum, the preparation of long-term plans of a general nature. Some prices 
were to be freely determined, others were to vary according to market 
conditions through the agreement of the trusts, and some basic products 
were to sell at a fixed price stipulated by a central administration. Incentive 
payments would supplement wages and salaries in highly productive 
undertakings. The reforms were approved in January 1965 but two 
years were to elapse before tlie NEM became operative in all sections of 
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the economy. Professor Sik complained in the party press that imple¬ 
mentation of the reforms was delayed by the deliberately conservative 
attitude of the ministerial bureaucrats. Progress in 1966 was much slower 
tlian expected and, at the end of the year, Eugen Loebl joined Sik in 
criticizing tlie autliorities for their reluctance to encourage free competi¬ 
tion ; but output rose in general by some seven per cent over the whole 
year. Prices, however, went up more sharply than the planners had 
anticipated and in May 1967 the Central Committee of the party had to 
take deflationary measures, sweetening the pill by slight increases in social 
security benefits and by vague promises that in the following two years 
efforts would be made to establish a basic forty-two hour week, spread 
over five working days. The economic crisis continued to throw its 
shadow over die whole country: the ‘Socialist Republic’ might well have 
been a capitalist state. 

The first serious unrest in Prague came during the May Day celebrations 
of 1966 when tiie students tore down political slogans and hurled abuse 
at the police. A fortnight later the Majaks, the students’ own spring 
festival, was turned into a major political demonstration; ‘Long live the 
Soviet Union - but on its own resources’ ran one of the slogans. Novotny 
used the occasion of the Tliirteenth Party Congress at the start of June to 
denounce the students, blaming irresponsible writers in the cultural 
magazines for the erroneous political ideas which young people were 
daring to put forward. Stern warnings were issued to intellectuals who 
encouraged the spread of a ‘bourgeois ideology’. The warnings had littie 
effect. Another broadside from Eugen Loebl in September 1966 jolted 
the ministerial ‘dogmatists’ witlaout either dislodging them or bringing 
vengeance from the authorities. There was an tmeasy and suspicious 
truce in the winter of 1966-7 with demands being made for further 
inquiries into past injustices and for the rehabilitation of alleged traitors. 
By April Novotny seemed sufficiently secure for an international commun¬ 
ist conference to be held at Karlovy Vary. It could agree on nothing 
except the evils of the Americans and West Germans. The ‘united political 
front of all progressive forces’ was seen to have worn very thin, and 
Novotny’s attempts to rally support for a neo-Stalinist uniformity had the 
air of a plaintive and desperate swansong. 

From June until September 1967 there was constant tension between 
the party and the Czechoslovak Writers’ Union, who were indignant at 
attempts by the authorities to ensure that all cultural activities conformed 
to an ideologically correct policy. Linked with this clash was renewed 
anti-semitism, for many of the writers were Jewish md, while the party 
itself supported the Arabs in the Middle East conflicts, public opinion 
in general sympathized with the Jewish cause and ad mir ed the achieve¬ 
ments of the State of Israel. Yet it was a protest over material living 
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conditions rather than a major political demonstration which began the 
Czechoslovak liberal revolution. On the evening of 31 October students 
from a university hostel marched into the centre of Prague carrying 
candles and demanding ‘We want light/ They were complaining about a 
totally inadequate electrical supply to their hostel, but their procession 
coincided with press reports of a Central Committee meeting at which 
there had been ‘very animated discussion of the position and role of the 
party’. The students were attacked by the police, who tlien entered the 
hostel and beat up those who had not even joined the march. Inadver¬ 
tently, the burning candles had caused a major political explosion. 

Intellectuals throughout the republic supported the students. A govern¬ 
ment inquiry conceded that the hostel’s heating and lighting installation 
was inadequate and regretted that the police had used ‘unduly harsh 
measures’; but it excused their behaviour on the grounds that the situa¬ 
tion was ‘confused’ at tliat time. No one was satisfied and rumours began 
to circulate that the party itself was split over its future. The NEM had 
brought disappointing returns in production, trade and price-levels: 
its opponents blamed Sik and the reformers; its champions argued that the 
party dead-heads had never meant it to succeed. The Central Committee 
met again from 20-22 December, a few days after publication of the 
official report into the police actions against the students and of a review 
of an economic policy. Another session was summoned within a fort¬ 
night and on 5 January 1968 it was announced that President Novotny 
had resigned as first secretary, surrendering office to the forty-six year 
old Slovak leader, Alexander Dubcek. 

Novotny clung to the presidency for another eleven weeks, but by 
surrendering his party post he had allowed the new post-Stalinist com¬ 
munists to take over the administration. Throughout February and 
Mardr criticism of the President coincided with demands for the restora¬ 
tion of political rights and the abolition of censorship. On 25 February 
it was confirmed that Novotny had sought to preserve his hold on the 
party by asking the Czechoslovak army to march on Prague and that the 
professional officers had refused to intervene in political affairs. The new 
Party Committee purged its minor officials, of whom it was calculated 
that fficrc were some quarter of a million in the country, and, following 
the demands of tlic trade unionists, began in March to re-organize the 
government. Novomy resigned on 22 March and, at the end of May, was 
suspended from the part)'. 

The new President was General Svoboda, the seventy-two year old 
veteran commander of the Czechoslovak troops on the eastern front in 
1943-5 and minister of defence from the liberation until !95o. He was 
held in high esteem by the Russians and he numbered among his decora¬ 
tions the Order of Lenin and die insignia of a Hero of the Soviet Union. 
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Party Congress in the autumn at which such matters could be thrashed out. 
It was far harder to satisfy the party leaders of the other Warsaw Pact 
members, several of whom could not believe that a state could remain 
‘socialist’ if it permitted non-communists to criticize the wisdom of the 
party’s decisions. From May onwards the Soviet and East German press 
and radio began to denounce ‘the Czechoslovak nationalists’: corres¬ 
pondence was exchanged between foreign party leaders and the Czechs 
on the dangerous liberty permitted to Czech newspapers. The Russians 
were worried and sent members of tlieir Prague Embassy staff to tour 
the factories and encourage any orthodox Marxists they might find. It 
appears to have been a difficult task. 

The Russians had two methods of disciplining the Czechoslovaks, 
monetary and military. They sought to delay the grant of a loan requested 
by the Cernik government to relieve problems caused by half-hearted 
transition to the NEM; and they insisted on holding Warsaw Pact 
manoeuvres within the republic’s territories. Military exercises by the 
combined armies had always antagonized the Czechs because of their 
expense and the dislocation they caused to industry, transport and 
farming. In September 1966, for example, the largest manoeuvres since 
the war had been held in southern Czechoslovakia with the Warsaw Pact 
armies repelling a simulated NATO attack. Cernik and Hajek negotiated 
with the Russians in May 1968 and secured a partial victory: the manoeu¬ 
vres were limited to communication troops and staff exercises, but they 
showed the mobility of the Warsaw Pact armies and the extent to which 
they still held Czechoslovakia in a strategic vice. 

The foreign crisis began in earnest on 14/15 July when the leaders of 
the Soviet Union, Bulgaria, East Germany, Hungary and Poland met in 
Warsaw and sent a letter to the Czechoslovak Party calling for ‘Marxist- 
Leninist unity’ and threatening intervention: ‘Peace and security of nations 
are maintained above all by the strength, cohesion and unity of socialist 
countries,’ it declared ‘and a determined struggle for the preservation of 
the socialist system in Czechoslovakia is not only your task but ours as 
well.’ The Czechs replied with a calm statement of loyalty to the socialist 
cause, reminiscent of the replies sent by Tito to Stalin twenty years 
previously. While the Russians ostentatiously carried out military exer¬ 
cises along the Czechoslovak frontier, it was agreed that there would be a 
meeting between the Russian and Czechoslovak leaders at Ciema-nad- 
Tisou, a small Slovakian village between Kosice and Transcarpathia. The 
meeting lasted from 29 July to i August and was followed two days later 
by talks in Bratislava between the Czechoslovaks and the participants in 
the meeting which had taken place at Warsaw in mid-July. Statements 
by Dubcek, Smrkovsky and President Svoboda indicated that at Qerna 
and Bratislava agreement had been reached on implementation of the 
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reforms and assurances had been given of Czechoslovakia’s loyalty to the 
Warsaw Pact. Momentarily the crisis eased. 

At ten o’clock on the night of 20 August 1968 Russian tanks entered 
Czechoslovakia accompanied by token forces of occupation from Poland, 
Plungary, East Germany and Bulgaria. By the following day there may 
have been as many as a quarter of a million foreign soldiers in the Republic 
and a week later the Czechoslovak Minister of Defence maintained that 
650,000 troops had occupied tlie country, one soldier for every thirteen 
members of the adult population. Dubcek was arrested and taken hand¬ 
cuffed to Moscow. The President was isolated in the Hradschin Castle but 
he was able to broadcast to the nation calling for restraint. There was no 
open military resistance although acts of defiance were undertaken by 
civilians in some towns, especially Prague. There were demonstrations, 
token general strikes of limited duration, and a number of fires were 
started. A Russian attempt to establish an alternative government failed, 
partly because the presidential executive, the government and the party 
were able to have a joint statement broadcast within four hours of the in¬ 
vasion deploring the illegality of the action and emphasizing the unity of 
the people and the party. President Svoboda behaved with great dignity 
over the following days, heading a six-man delegation which negotiated in 
Moscow and secured the release and return of Dubcek and others arrested 
with him. But, although the invasion did not lead to a repetition of the 
tragedy and destruction in Budapest twelve years before, it demonstrated 
that the Russian leaders were once more determined to impose limits 
on the independence shown by their communist neighbours. The reasons 
why the Warsaw Pact countries decided on such drastic action after the 
apparent compromise at Bratislava remain obscure: possibly they had 
convinced themselves that the Dubcek-Cernik administration was the 
vanguard of counter-revolution; and perhaps the Soviet leaders were 
alarmed at the effect of liberalization on the Ruthenes and the Slovak 
minority across the frontier in Carpatho-Ukraine. The enthusiastic wel¬ 
come given to President Tito in Prague on 9—10 August and to President 
Ceausescu of Roixmania on 15 August may have suggested an anti-Soviet 
Little Entente, a deviation unacceptable alike to orthodox party theorists 
and military strategists. Whatever the motives behind the invasion, 
the effect was to stifle the growth of the partially open society which 
seemed, in the early months of 1968, as if it would be Czechoslovakia’s 
contribution to the further evolution of Marxist ideology. 

When, at the end of October 1968, the Czechoslovaks celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of national independence most of the objectives of the 
‘action programme’ had necessarily been abandoned. Public Order Acts, a 
Press Law, the banning of non-party political associations, and the 
partial re-introduction of censorship suggested a return to the dreary 
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restraints of the Novotny era. Hajek was dismissed from office, Ota Sik 
forced into exile and Smrkovsky’s liberty as Speaker of the Assembly 
limited. But all did not appear lost. The Central Committee still contained 
a majority of progressive liberals. The Russian hope of establishing a 
puppet regime had not as yet succeeded: even the fallen Novotny bad 
protested at the invasion. Work was proceeding on the Federalization 
Law so as to ensure separate administrations for Slovakia and Bohemia- 
Moravia by the beginning of 1969. The courage and ingenuity of the 
Czechoslovak people prevented a full political retreat in domestic matters. 
Even though Russian troops remained in the outskirts of most towns and 
cities, Christmas was celebrated openly as it had not been for twenty years. 

As 1968 ended, doubts remained. In September Smrkovsky had stressed 
the need for unity; it was, he said, ‘an arch from which not a single stone 
must be allowed to fall’. Yet was Smrkovsky’s arch any surer in its 
foundations than Benes’s bridge from East to West? Arches, like bridges, 
may be undermined and blown up; and demolition engineers were not 
lacking, even on the Central Committee. With the economic situation of 
the coimtry deteriorating rapidly, there seemed little prospect that the 
‘Prague Spring’ would ever blossom into full summer. 
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For fuller details of the books and articles hsted below, see the Bibliography. 
In these notes and in the Bibliography I have used the following abbreviations: 
A H R j 4 mer/can Historical Kevieiv (Washin gton) 

lA International Affairs (London) 

J <^ea Journal of Central European Affairs (Boulder, Colorado) 

J MH Journal of Modem History (Chicago) 

SEER Slavonic and East European Revienr (London) 

1 Borderlands of Europe 

This chapter relies primarily on a number of standard works and on personal 
observation. The most useful geographical accounts have been: H. G. Wanklyn, 
Eastern Marchlands of Europe', P. George and J. Tricart, L’Europe Centrale (two 
volumes); A. F. A. Mutton, Central Europe (for the Czech lands only). General 
histories used for this chapter and for later ones include: L. S. Stavrianos, The 
Balkans since C. A. Macartney, Hungary, A Short History, R. W. Seton- 

Watson, A History of the Roumanians and A History of the Ce^echs and Slovaks-, 
O. Halecki, The Limits and Divisions of European History; Stephen Qissold (ed.), 
A Short History of Yugoslavia; R. J. Kemer (ed.), Yugoslavia; W. F. Reddaway 
(ed.), Cambridge History of Poland, volume 2; Huerdey, Darby, Crawley and 
Woodhouse, A Short History of Greece. See also, C. A. Macartney, National 
States and National Mnorities. For specific areas of dispute, see the pamphlet by 
R. W. Seton-Watson, Transylvania: A Key-Problem and compare the treatment of 
the subject in C. A. Macartney, Hrmgary and her Successors; and on Macedonia 
see E. Barker, Macedonia, its place in Balkan Power Politics and H. R. Wilkinson, 
Maps and Politics. There are a number of stimulating essays on East-Central 
Europe in L. B. Namier, Eacing East; and a controversial study of the misuse 
of history in Walter Kolarz, Myths and Realities in Eastern Europe. F. B. Singleton, 
Background to Eastern Europe is a valuable introductory summary. 

2 The Congress of Vienna and the first National Revolts 

The general histories cited above are also useful for this chapter. To them may 
be added H. Nicolson, The Congress of Vienna; Berdec de Sauvigny, Metternich and 
his Times; Golo Mann, Secretary of Ettrope, a life of Friedrich von Gentz. On the 
growth of national feeling see H. Tiander, DasErwaehen Osteuropas; Hans Kohn, 
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'Panslavism-, Ferdo Sisid Jugoslwenska Misao. See also the three articles by F. 
Zwitter, ‘Illyrisme et sentiment yougoslave,’ in JLe Monde Slave for April, May 
and June 1933 .1 have used the American edition of Obradovic’s autobiography, 
edited and translated by G. R. Noyes, The Tife and Adventures of Dositej Obradovic. 
Dame Rebecca West’s Black Tamb and Grey Falcon is a higlily evocative study 
of Serbia’s past, not always strictly accurate but written with exquisite artistry. 
D. Loncar, The Slovenes: a Social History is tantahzingly brief. Two articles of use 
for this period are: J. Hanak, ‘Slovaks and Czechs in the early Nineteenth 
Century,’ SEEK, April 1932; and V. Corovic, ‘Vuk Karadzid,’ SEER, April 

1938- 

On the Serbian revolt see E. Haumant, La Formation de la Yugoslavie, which is 
valuable for the whole of the nineteenth century and for the first two decades 
of its successor. I prefer Haumant’s narrative to G. in der Maur, Die Jugoslarven 
einst andjek^t, a comprehensive reference work but written in the Germany of 
the mid-thirties. H. W. V. Temperley’s History of Serbia is also dated. G. 
Yakchitch, L’Europe et la resurrection de la Serbie remains a minor classic. Vaso 
Cubrilovid, Istorija Paliticke Misli uSrbiju^uts the revolt in its general ideological 
context although with less marked a breach with earlier non-Marxist ‘romantic 
historians’ than one might have expected. See also the review article by W. S. 
Vucinich on ‘Marxian interpretations of the First Serbian Revolt,’ in JCEA for 
April 1961. For the background to the Greek revolt, see the introductory 
chapter of C. M. Woodhouse, The Greek IFar of Independence and the article by 
D. Dakin on ‘The origins of the Greek revolution of 1821,’ in History for 
October 1952. M. S. Anderson, The Eastern Question, surveys the problem from 
1774 to 1923. 

3 The Years of the Barricades 

For Polish affairs in the mid-nineteenth century the Cambridge Histoiy of Poland 
may be supplemented by W. J. Rose, The Rise of Polish Democracy and R. 
Dybowski Outlines of Polish History. Russian policy is described in detail by 
Professor Hugh Seton-Watson, The 'Rjcssian Empire, iSoi-i^ij, chapters 5, 9 
and 10. The most exhaustive treatment in English of the Polish Question during 
this period is contained in the two studies by Professor R. F. Leslie, Polish 
Politics and the 'Revolution of November iSjo and Reform and Insurrection in Russian 
Poland (primarily on the revolution of 1863). Some of the literature of the 
Polish expatriates, such as Mickiewicz and Krasinski, may be read in English in 
T. M. Filip, A Polish Anthology. 

At the time I wrote this chapter there were no detailed and scholarly works 
on the revolutions of 1848 in the Habsburg lands. The publication in February 
1969 of C. A. Macartney’s The Habsburg Empire remedied tliis defect, as it did 
so many others. In its absence, I relied on L. B. Namier’s Raleigh Lecture in 
History for 1944, sS^S: the Revolution of the Intellectuals, which contains a few 
pages on Galicia in 1846, rather more on Poznam'a in 1848 and dermtes about a 
quarter of its length to Bohenua and Moravia. The lecture was originally printed 
in tire Proceedings of the British Academy, 1944, and I cite from this version (p. 
276) the report of the Governor of Bohemia on the Prague Congress (quoted on 
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p. 5 8) and, from pages 24 * 5 ~ 7 > the debate in the Frankfurt Parh’ament on Poland 
(see above, pp. 5 9-60). Further essays by Sir Lewis Namier on the events of 1848 
are included in his Vanished Supremacies-, they may be supplemented by P. 
Tabori and J. Eastwood, Forty-eight; the Year of devolutions zss^ R. J. Rath, The 
Viennese devolution of iS^S. In the yictes du Congres Historique du Centenaire de la 
devolution de 1848, 1 used the articles by Francis Eckhart on ‘La Revolution de 
1848 en Hon^ie et la cour de Vienne,’ by Professor Gasiorowska on ‘Le 
Probleme Sociale en Pologne en 1846-1848,’ and by J. Macurek on ‘L’Annee 
1848 et la Moravie’. An article in JCEA for April 1942 by J. C. Campbell on 
‘The Transylvanian Question in 1849’ throws an interesting light on the growth 
of Roumanian sentiment. 

For the Magyar literary revival see the primarily non-political studies of 
Eotvos and Petofi in D. M. Jones, Five Hungarian Writers. The whole of the 
October i960 issue of JCEA was devoted to Szechenyi, with articles by George 
Barany, B. G. Ivanyi and Francis S. Wagner. Palacky’s Literary work is discussed 
in an article by Joseph F. Zacek on ‘Palacky and his History of the Czech 
Nation,’ in JCEA for January 1964 (the last number before it ceased publication). 

There are no modern biographies of Kossuth. His Speeches in England are stiil a 
significant self-revelation. Edward Crankshaw’s Fall of the House of Habshurg, 
although a delightful book to read, seems at times exceptionally hostile to 
Hungary and to Kossuth in particular. The first four chapters of A. J. P. Taylor’s 
Struggle for Mastery in Europe emphasize the continuity in international affairs 
from the revolutions of 1848 to the Crimean War. T. W. Riker, The Making of 
doumania remains the most detailed study of the subject in English. 


4 Fetment down the Danube 

Arthur S. May’s The Hapsburg Monarchy, 1867-1^14 is a balanced and com¬ 
prehensive analysis, while A. J. P. Taylor’s The Habsburg Monarchy is highly 
readable. Both have now, to some extent, been superseded by Macartney’s 
Habsburg Empire. Louis Eisenmann’s Ee Compromis Austro-Hongrois de iSdy 
remains a first-rate study, rather broader in scope than its title suggests. Wick¬ 
ham Steed’s The Habsburg Monarchy is an analysis of the structure of the State 
as it appeared to The Times correspondent in Vienna from 1902 to 1913, but it 
contains considerable historical background and has some brilliantly perceptive 
comments, even though in retrospect it seems strangely optimistic. R. W. 
Seton-Watson’s The Southern Slav Question and the Habsburg Monarchy champions 
the Croatian cause and is particularly valuable as a source on Strossmayer. 
There is a seven hundred page collection of forty-four different articles on the 
history of Fiume entitled dJJeka; Zbornik, and edited by Jaksa Ravlic. It is a rich 
source of information and, although written in Serbo-Croat, each article is 
summarized in English. The Czech problem from 1868 to i8yo is discussed in 
the general histories listed above and received detailed attention in two articles 
in JCEA: ‘The Prague Slav Congress of 1868,’ by Stanley B. Kimball, JCEA, 
JiJy 1962; and ‘Russia and Czech National Aspirations,’ by Otakar Odlozillk, 
JCEA, January 1963. The opening chapters of Professor Wiskemann’s Czechs 
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and Germans include a survey of the attempts to reach a compromise between 
these nationalities in Bohemia-Moravia during this period. 

I have used information on the early history of Bulgarian industry from I. 
Sakazov, Biilgarische Wirtschaftgeschichte and from the introductory chapters of 
J. Rothschild, The Communist Tarty of Bulgaria. The most recent treatment in 
English of the Serbian Omladina is in Vladimir Dedijer’s Toad to Sarajevo, pp. 
48-50. There is a particularly brUliant analysis of the early South Slav movement 
sent to the French Foreign Office by Engelhardt, the Consul-General at Bel¬ 
grade, in February 1872 and printed in Documents Diplomatiques Franfaises, ist 
series, vol. i, pp. 127-130. The Serbian movements and the unrest in Bulgaria 
are discussed in much detail in B. H. Sumner’s Bjissia and the Balkans, i Syo-i 880, 
a magnificent work of scholarship which one would like to see re-pubUshed. On 
Bulgarian affairs see, also, the article by C. E. Black, ‘The Influence of Western 
Political Thought on Bulgaria, 1850-1885,’ in AHR for 1943 and compare 
Charles Jelavich, Tsarist Russia and Balkan Nationalism, and the article by Peter 
Sugar, ‘The Southern Slav Image of Russia,’ in JCEA for April 1961. The 
massive study of D. Harris, A Diplomatic History of the Balkan Crisis of i8jj-‘/8, 
does not, despite its title, go beyond 1876 but is useful for the first period of 
international tension. R. W. Seton-Watson, Disraeli, Gladstone and the Eastern 
Question and M. D. Stoyanovich, The Great Pomrs and the Balkans supplement 
Sumner’s classic. There are detailed bibliographies in W. L. Ranger’s European 
Alliances and Alignments. Chernyaev’s activities in Serbia have been described 
in an article by D. Mackenzie entitled ‘Panslavism in Practice,’ JMH, 1964. 
There is a short article by R. Rosetti on ‘Roumania’s Share in the War of 1877,’ 
in SEER, March 1930. The extract from the Tsar’s speech of 11 November 1876 
(quoted above, p. 85) is taken from Sumner, p. 227. For subsequent events see 
especially C. E. Black, The Establishment of Constitutional Government in Bulgaria. 


5 The Heyday of Nationalism 

For events in Poland I used the standard works cited above, supplemented by 
R. W. Tims, Germanising the Prussian Poles. On Schonerer and the Taaffe Era see 
May’s Hapsburg Monarchy, chapter 9, and Wiskemann’s Cvychs and Germans, 
chapter 5; and compare Hider’s remarks on Schonerer in Mein Kampf (English 
transladon, pp. 93-4). For Tisza I relied on the works by May and Macartney 
(Hungary), supplemented for Transylvanian questions by R. W. Seton-Watson, 
History of the Roumanians. Other books by Dr Seton-Watson are, in themselves, 
part of the history of this period and cannot possibly be ignored: Racial Problems 
in Hungary is mainly concerned with the Slovaks and contains details of political 
trials; Corruption and reform in Hungary includes detailed examination of particular 
elections and an account of the Szakolcza Elecdon of 1910; and Absolutism in 
Croatia which is no less anti-Magyar but primarily an extension of Dr Seton- 
Watson’s Southern Slav Question. For Croada see the markedly right-wing work of 
Rudolf Kiszling, Die Kroaten. On the Southern Slav movement in general see, in 
addition to works on the Yugoslav idea cited above. Ante Smith Pavelid, 
Dr Ante Trumbid. 
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6 To Sarajevo 

1-0 j «.» c^Vimitt The Annexation of Bosnia, ipoS-p, Un livuo^ see, j. 
and Bernadette Roumanian Jacquerie of 1907 is analysed by D. 

^ire, ^ Jj fhf Peasant in Rotmania. For Blagoev and the Bulgarian 

T 7 I: ?e RolsS Syrian Communist Partj (already cited). The most 
Marxists, see . „ ^ between 1908 and 1914 is contained in V. 
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It™ Hans Uebetsbetget, OlUmitb 

1914 see, also, and the article by S. Gavrilovid on ‘New Evidence 
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on the Sarajevo Assassma , to me to constitute a more 

zendorf’s memoirs, f T^ftSan policy t^n any work by a sympathizer of the 
formidable indictment of ^fTmlume ?. A. F. Pribram’s Austrian Foreign 
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Polkj, ipoB-JpiS IS a c ■ onsibiUty of the Serbian government 

of Professor Arthur J. May otherwise excellent study. The Passing 
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of the Habsburg Empire t. G. Masaryk, The Making of a State ■ 

4 ki, The Rebirth of The Studies in Secret Uiplomacr, Albert 

E. Benes, My War Memoirs-, W. W. ^ Rnsso-Czech relaUons m 1914 see 

Pingaud, Histoire QuSon'and Tsarist Diplomacy’ (in Russian) in 

A. Popov, ‘The Czechoslovak ^ ^ 

Krasny Arkhiv, vols. 33 .. 34 - , ■ Meejidunarodnye Otnoshemya v Epokhu 

from the Russian archives P»:^‘ . g, 7, 8: detailed references to 

Imperia/izma (ed. ^°^7i\l2fitnotes to Macartney and Palmer, Independent 

most of these are included in the foo Coi^ttee see; Jo^ip 

Eastern Europe, chapter ^ On The Truth about YugosJavia-, 

Horvat, Supilo (in Serbo-Croat), 1. Paulova, Jugosiavenski Odbor, (in 

Rodd, Social and Diplomatic of scholarly honesty); and Ante 

Serbo-Croat but a very -phere are many interesting documents 

Mandid,Fr4g«^«*’R;‘’H"^""{"'^/^^ -H. Michel, Ea Question deVAdriatl^^^ 

on the Serbo-ItaUan disputes “ ’ ^ for the activities of the inter-allijd 

ipx4-ipM. For Serbia’s role Gardeners of Salonika (with bibfio- 

aLy in Macedonia, see Alan Palmer, 
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For Naumann and his ideas the best study is H. C. Meyer, Miffekuropa in 
German Thought and Action, supplementing Meyer’s article on German economic 
relations with south-eastern Europe &om 1890 to 1914 in AHR for 195 i-a- 
The shaping of the British attitude to Central Europe may be traced in Harry 
Hanak, Great Britain and Anstria-Himgary in the First World War; but see, also, 
R. W. Seton-Watson, Masaryk in England. For the policy of the United States and 
the influence of Woodrow Wilson, see V. S. Mamatey, The United States and 
East Central Europe, 1^14-1^18. Professor May’s two volumes on The Passing 
of the Hapsburg Monarchy see these problems in a world perspective. 

On particular topics, see the article by Z. Szasz, ‘The Transylvanian Question; 
Roumania and the Belligerents, July to October, 1^14,’ JCEA for January 1954; 
and the article by Charles Jelavich, ‘Nikola P. Pasic, Greater Serbia or Yugo¬ 
slavia?,’ mJCEA for July 1951. On the Emperor Charles see E. von Glaise- 
Horstenau, The Collapse of the Austro-Hungarian Empire and A. C. Polzer-Hoditz, 
The Emperor Karl. Gordon Brook-Shepherd’s The East Habsburg uses some of the 
private archives of the dynasty and includes passages from the Empress Zita’s 
diaries, but Reinhold Lorenz’s Kaiser Karl und der Untergang der Donaumonarchie 
is more comprehensive, though suffering from the absence of an index. Sir 
Lewis Namier’s ‘Downfall of the Habsburg Monarchy,’ originally written for 
the History of the Peace Conference of Paris, was reprinted nearly forty years later 
in Vanished Supremacies. The two autobiograpMcal works of Count Mihaly 
Karolyi, Fighting the World and Faith without Illusion are full of moving reminis¬ 
cence. The curious status of the South Slav National Councils is discussed by 
I. Lederer, Yugoslavia at the Peace Conference. 

8 The Making of Peace 

The most entertaining and academically stimulating book about the Peace 
Conference is still Sir Harold Nicolson’s Peacemaking while the semi-official 
History of the Peace Conference of Paris, edited by H. M. W. Temperley, is a study 
which cannot be ignored (volume 4 contains most of the relevant sections on 
East-Central Europe). In this chapter, and the three which follow it, I have 
used some of the same sources as in Macartney and Palmer, Independent Eastern 
Europe, and I shall not cite here every work consulted since that book has a 
lengthy bibliography of its own. I shall, however, list recent books and articles 
and all really important studies. 

I found four books on the policy of individual countries at the Peace Con¬ 
ference of especial value: Lederer’s Yugoslavia at the Peace Conference, already 
cited; Albrecht-Carrie’s Italy at the Paris Peace Conference; F. Dedk’s Hungary at 
the Peace Conference (which should be contrasted with the defence of Trianon in 
the article by Temperley, ‘How the Hungarian Frontiers were Drawn,’ Foreign 
Ajfairs, April 1928); and Professor S. D. Specter’s Roumania at the Paris Peace 
Conference, a brilliant study of Bratianu and written in a particularly lively style. 
A. J. Mayer, The Politics and Diplomacy of Peacemaking, is remarkably detailed on 
specific (Questions, notably the attitude of the Alhed and American governments 
towards Bolshevism in Russia and Hungary, but it is not so much a study of 
diplomatic bargaining as of the pressure groups which shaped (and at times 
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Igoorcs the support given to K»n as an apparco^h^^^^^^^ 

by members of the nuddlc classes . < j^^r^j.^rtncy’s if/marj and Her Successors 

the future, of Kun’s Jewish origin C. A. Transylvania. Professor 

Policy of the Dantibian States and A. nasen, 

'Economic Sphere. 

9 Democratic Illusions and Realities 

The Royal Institute of IntcrnadonalAfeusJm^CHo^^^^^^ inter-war 

the corresponding volumes of Documen , . P specific 

periods; I have used them extensivdy. already mentioned: Roos, 

national histories 8 ’ P^sumania: Political Problems of an 

History of Modem Poland-, H. L. which, although prim- 

Agrarian State-, and C. A. Macartney s Octob^F,jUn 

arily a history of Hungary from 1929 ^^Seton-Watson’s Extern Europe 
volLe devoied to the earher J.^and is particularly good on 

between the Wars remains a sumulaung important: The Effect of 

events in Roumania. Three works y • ^ economic analysis: L^id and 

the rfir 0;; South-Eastern Europe is , gainst the Peasant is mt^rcst- 

Peasant in Roumania is a minor feo^unism over the whole region, 

ing study in the conflict of agrarianism and co ^ niovement in the 

There is additional information on the mter Tomasevich. Peasants 

memoirs of M. Hodza deeply into the aociologtcal 

Politics and Economic Change in Y g ’ affiliations. The chapter by 

problems of a Balkan peasantry and 1 s P ^ C. and B. 

H. L. Roberts on ‘Politics m a f '^sting general essay on the dynames 

]&Hyich,The Balkans in Transttim,is ^^^liisky see Swire, Bulganan Con- 

ii south-east European poUtics OaJ volume of Ava- 

stiracy and Rothschild, Bulgarian Cof^" r Yugoslavia contams a wealth of 
kum^yid’s History of ^^e Commun^^ -^jjpoiics from 1918 to 1941 and I 
material on all aspects of ^ngosla ^ cuttings from the Croatian j^ess 

found its use of contemporary news^P^^^^ appeal of Raid 

particularly valuable in trymg to ^ ^ay be smdied m R. Machray, 

^ The history of the Li^e The Foreign Pohy of Czechoslovakia. 

The Tittle Entente-, see also F. J. ee Rudolf Kiszling, Die mihtarjschen 

Jor material on the mrntary c^^^^^ PoUsh foreign policy: J. 

Vereinbarurzen der Klemen B f J J ^ R. Debicki, Foreign Poliy of 

Korbel, Poland between East and Wes, 
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Voland, and the articles on Polish-Czechoslovak relations between 

1918 and 1926 by Z. J. Gasiorowski in SEER, December 1956 and June 1957. 
P. S. Wandycz, France and her Eastern Allies, ipip-ip2 j, deals with the filling of 
the power vacuum in East-Central Europe. 

10 Right Incline 

Many of the books mentioned in the notes to chapter 9 are equally informative 
on the period covered by this section. Hertz’s Economic Problems of the Dannbian 
Basin and Basch’s Danube Basin and the German Economic Sphere may be supple¬ 
mented by the League of Nations study on The Course and Phases of the World 
Economic Depression-, and by chapter 6 of volume r of C. A. Macartney’s October 
Fifteenth. Dr Macartney’s great work has a considerable store of material on 
Roumanian and Yugoslav policy as well as on Hungary and its political per¬ 
sonalities. M. Szinai and L. Sziics (eds.), The Confidential Papers of Admiral Horthj, 
have included some important documents for this chapter and its successor, 
notably on Gombos. Macek’s memoirs, In the Struggle for Freedom, are selective 
but, so far as they go, illuminating. King Carol is treated kindly by A. L. 
Easterman, King Carol, Hitler and Eupescu and King Alexander is romanticized 
by Stephen Graham, Alexander of Yugoslavia. There are useful studies of the 
origins of the right-wing movements in Hungary, Roumania and Poland in S. 
J. Woolf (ed.) European Fascism. For the effect of Hitler’s advent to power on 
Pilsudski, see the article by Zygmunt Gasiorowski on ‘The German-Polish 
Non-Aggression Pact of 1934,’ in JCEA, April 1933 and Hans Roos, Polen 
undEuropa, pp. 63-78. On the later phases of Little Entente cooperation, see R. 
Machray, The Struggle far the Danube and the Little Entente, ip2g-p8. The first 
volume of Series C of the Documents on German Foreign Policy is especially valuable 
on the German attitude to Poland and Czechoslovakia in this period. On the 
Zveno movement in Bulgaria, see Swire, Bulgarian Conspiracy. For the effects 
of Alexander’s murder on Yugoslav foreign policy during the regency, see 
J. B. Hoptner, Yugoslavia in Crisis, 19^4-41. Dr Hoptner’s article, ‘Yugoslavia 
as Neutralist, 1937,’ in JCEA, July 1956 is also of interest. There is some 
material on Stojadinovic in Nevile Henderson’s Water under the Bridges and in 
King Peter’s, A King’s Heritage. J. F. Montgomery’s Hungary, the Unwilling 
Satellite also contains information on Yugoslav affairs, Gerhard Weinberg’s 
article on ‘Secret Hitler-Benes Negotiations in 1936-37’ in JCEA, July i960 
includes material unavailable elsewhere. Gordon Brook-Shepherd’s Anschluss; 
The Bstpe of Austria sees the event in its Central European setting. A. J. P. 
Taylor’s The Origins of the Second World War scrutinizes many orthodox opinions 
and finds them lacking in logic. 

11 The German Tide 

The thirteen volumes of Series D of Documents on German Foreign Policy, covering 
the period from the autumn of 1937 to n December i94t> are an htdispensable 
source for this chapter, although of course several are primarily concerned with 
other parts of the world. The ‘Hossbach Memorandum’ will be found in vol. i, 
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period 1938-4^ see L. de primarily on Professor Wiske- 

mann s C^e^hs and Germans ^__Lntious study by Wen7el Jaksch, Europas 
Deutsche und Tshecben^nA y e ‘German Diplomacy and the Sudeten 

Question before 1938, mi J ^. • 5. shows that, even as early as 

from Prague C^ech groups politically hostile to Bencs. 

1934, Henlem had supp Robbins, Munich 1938, 

The most recent study of Celovsky, 

but the fullest treatment of » ’j a t ukacs The Great Posners and Eastern 
Das Mdnchener Abkommen von but his account should he 

Europe is parUc^arly 8°°^ Documents on the History of Munich 

supplemented by V. E. iM ^ ^ ijpaUace in for October ^ 

and by the a^cle (with a si ) archives. For British policy and public 

which includes material fro Atbeasers. Sir Charles Webster’s Stevenson 

E:drL»ST4o%;ni=hRoconsId.«^^^ 

considerable material, impub s e covered by this chapter. M. Winch, 

and Hungary for *e whole o .^yeehs of the events it describes, is 

Republic for a Day, although written 

still a first-rate book on the Ru memoirs of Beck, Dernier Rapport, and 

On Polish policy see the (me P pdish Under-Secretary, J. Szembek, 

the more useful chronicle o a . Polish ambassador in Berlin, 

Journal 1933-39- Tbe empbasEe the degree to which Polish 

Josef Lipski, Diplomat tn Bfr ’ direction of Beck, with his deep hostility 

foreign poUcy was P porters in the West. Professor Anna Ciencala’s 

towards the Czechs and th M^tem Powers, 193^-39 - fee, especiaUy, her 

defence of Beck m Poan gggrn to me convincing, but it emphasizes hov/ 

remarks on p. ° coincided with the views of Poland’s foreign 


mat militaruy 'tne - 

border with Germany. Hfllgruber, Hitler, TSnig Carol urj Ani'mescu 

cf/?t r^ise^raSktion of the origmal Italian ediUon and indades many 
useful documents on the events of 193 - 9 - 
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The wartime series of the Surrey of Jnterrsalioticil Affairs (edited by A. and V. 
Toynbee) follows a different pattern from the earlier volumes. It begins with 
The World in March ip^p and continues with The Ere of \V''ar and The Itiidal 
Triumph of the Asis (September 1539 to December 1941); all tlwce volumes 
have been of considerable value in writing this chapter. Jean Blair)'’s Crlpuscule 
Danuhian conveys the atmosphere of Bucharest and Belgrade in the first years 
of war; but it should be supplemented b)' the c.xtremcly interesting and partly 
autobiographical article of K. St P.avlowitch, ‘Yugoslavia and Rumania, 1941,’ 
in JCEA, Jamiary 1964. Volume 11 of Series D of the Documents of German 
Foreign Policy, covering the period February to June 194:, is particularly rich 
on B.alltan .affairs; and, while the reputation of Antoncscu and the Roumanians 
is not enh.anced by the German record. Prince Paul and the Yugoslav ministers 
appear to have offered far more resistance to Mitlcr than earlier commentators 
were prepared to admit (cf. Churchill, The Second IP'orld War, volume 5, chapter 
9). The prince also emerges well from the reports of Bliss Lane, the American 
minister to Belgrade, printed in Foreign Relations of the United Stairs ip^i (volume 
2). The most recent study in a Western language of the Belgrade coup of 1941 is 
DragiSa RistiCs, Yugoslaria's Rerolution of jp^i but it fails to answer all the 
questions about the revolt and it lacks the high quality' of Dr Moptner’s book. 
No one seeking to understand the events of 1941 can possibly ignore the 
dramatic cltaptcrs at the end of volume i of Dr Macartney’s October Fifteenth, 


12 Divided Loyalties 

1 have used the personal records of the Russian campaigns, such as Alc-vandcr 
Werth’s Rscssia at War ip4i-ifj, Guderian’s Pano^er header and Haider’s Krieg- 
stagebuch, volume 3, rather than more recent historical narratives of ‘Barbarossa’. 
The R.I.I.A. Survey, Hitler’s Europe, and its accompanying volume of docu¬ 
ments arc sources of prime importance; they contain, for example, a translation 
of the letter from Maniu to Bratianu of January 1942. Volume 13 of Series D of 
the Documents on German Foreign Policy prints some important despatches from 
Budapest, Sofia and Bucharest and I liave drawn on these extensively for the 
first section in the chapter. The German Documents also cover the establishment 
of the Nedifi government in Belgrade and include criticisms of the Pavelid 
regime in Croatia by Glaise von I-Iorstcnau and otlrers. The only serious and 
impartial study of the ‘Independent State of Ctoati.a’ is Ladislas Hory and 
Martin Broszat’s Der Kroatische Ustascha-Staat, ip/{i-if}', it is far more critical 
than the relevant sections of Kiszling’s Die Kroaten. 

There are no entirely satisfactory studies of the tragic history of Poland in 
these years, although Hans Roos, History of Modem Poland, provides a good 
summary and the chapters by Sidney Lowery in Hitler's Europe and its successor. 
The Realignment of Europe are the most judicious assessments. Colonel Stanislaw 
Bieganski, and others, edited two volumes of Documents on Polish-Soviet Relations 
1939-45: vol. I primarily covers the period from August 1939 to April 1943, 
and vol. 2 covers May 1943 to August 1945, with a few supplementary items 
from the earlier years. I have also used Mikolajezyk’s The Pattern of Soviet 
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Lukacs especially good on Central ^“^P^ Whirlwind V. Dedijer, Tito Speaks 
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andthetwo books by Firaroy Maclean l^rer Yugoslav 

The abridged English translation of the war ^^otter 
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valuable source as it was written by a democratic member of the Gottwald 
government. Taborsky’s Communism in Cs^echoshvakia i^^S-rpdo is a sober and 
sobering study. Gordon Shepherd's Rjissia’s Danuhian Empire is able journalism 
covering the period of the trials and purges. 

14 Toppling the Statue 

When the original edition of Hugh Seton-Watson’s Easi European Revolutions 
was published the narrative closed in the early months of 1930; but the revised 
edition of 195 6 carries the story down to the start of the Khrushchev era. Roos’s 
History of Modern Poland is especially good on GomuUca, perhaps a little over- 
optimisdc. There have been many books and pamphlets on Hungarian affairs. 
I have used: George Mikes, Hungarian Revolution-, Tibor Meray, Thirteen Days 
that Shook the Kremlin-, and the UNO Report of the Special Committee on Htmgary. 
A study of the new course entitled Imre Nagy on Communism appears to have been 
written in 193 3 and smuggled to the West after Nagy’s arrest. 

15 From Budapest to Prague 

I have reUed extensively for this chapter on contemporary newspaper reports, 
principally from The Times and The Guardian, and I am grateful to the Chatham 
House Press Library for its services. I have also found Keesing's Contemporary 
Archives of value. 

There is one excellent book covering the Khrushchev era in these lands; J. F. 
Brown, The New Eastern Europe. Some sections of Kurt London (ed.). Eastern 
Europe in Transition, reach a Wgh standard in objectivity; and the chapter by 
George A. Schopffin on ‘National Minority Problems under Communism’ ably 
condenses a mass of detailed information. R. Barry Farrell’s Jugoslavia and the 
Soviet Union, ip4S-j6 prints seventeen documents, preceded by an introduction 
summarizing the main exchanges in diplomacy up to December 1955. In 
Yugoslavia, a brief introductory survey for the ‘Modern World’ series of paper¬ 
backs, I included a diagrammatic analysis of the structure of Yugoslav govern¬ 
ment under the Constitutional Law of 1963. Ghija lonescu’s The Break-Up 
of the Soviet Empire in Eastern Europe emphasizes the doctrinal differences of the 
communist parties in the period 1948 to 1964. Dr lonescu’s larger work. The 
Politics of the European Communist States is a more profound analysis of variations 
on the Marxist theme. Vaclav Benes, Andrew Gyotgy and George Stambuk, 
Eastern European Government and Politics is a country-by-country commentary on 
continuity and change in the twenty years following the Second World War; 
but it is unfortunate that the book excludes Bulgaria from its terms of study. 

At the time I wrote this chapter there were no books on events in Czecho¬ 
slovakia in 1968 and I had to depend on newspaper reports and c t personal 
observations during a brief visit to Slovakia in the previous year. Soon after 
I completed the manuscript two good books appeared on the subject: Z. A. B. 
Zeman’s Prague Spring and the study of ‘reform, repression and resistance’ by 
Philip Windsor and Adam Roberts, Ce(ecboslovalda ip68, a paperback which 
includes the te-xt of ten important documents relating to the crisis. 
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slovalua (1938), 236, 241 
hajduk warriors (Serbia), 32, 34 . . 

Hajek, Tiri, Czechoslovak foreign minister, 

353 .356 „ 1 

Haider, General, chief of German General 

Staff, 160 

Hamburg, Czech transit rights in, 172, i 84 
Havicek, Karl, Czech journalist, 64 
Haynau, General (Austrian), 63 _ . 

Hegedus, Andras, Hungarian prime mimster, 
524, 329, 330 

Henlein, Konrad, leader of Sudeten Germa 
Party, 221, 230, 231 ... 

Heii^s, General, head of French ml i nry 
mission to Warsaw, 152 
Herder, Johann, German philosopher, 49 
Herzegovina, 13, 83; Austria permittc o 
occupy (nominally still Turkish, 187 h 7 . 
Austria annexes (1908), 104, no; m ng 
dom of Croatia (1941), 234 
Heydrich, Reinhard, S.S. leader, 262, assa 
sinated, 263 , 

Hindenburg, Field-Marshal von, t22; o 

inPosnan, 136; German President, 226 

Historic Provinces (Historic Lands o 
Crown of St Wenccslas), 3 
Hitler, Adolf, 91; comes to power, 211 
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minister, 78 
Hohenzollerns, 97 

•HMytown’ of I^^^\"^’in^lusglekS*73. 

3rd Army (1945). 3°* ^^^epders Austro- 
Horthy, Admiral Nauonal 

Hungarian 


Hungarian fleet 

Council, 148. ° j^egent, 162,180, 

‘Nationalists ,16 233, i 55 > 

and Y^osl^via 2^5; ^ 

Russia, 283-6 . jjitler’s speech 

Hossbach Conference ( 1937 ). 

^ 5 ° i, nrl of Albanian communist 

Hoxha, Enver, head 343 

government (1919). "59 

Hultschin, ^ Council, 146 

Hungarian Netion^ ^ 

Hungarians, r 7 ,/«>; crown’ of, 8, 20 
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Hungary— cont. 

domestic policies in, 201-3; Smallholders’ 
Party in, 178, 202, 302; in agrarian con¬ 
ferences, 208; secret military agreement of 
Italians and, 209; move to tight in, 209, 
211, 224-5; Mussolini, 213; secret 

German trade treaty with (1934), 214; en¬ 
courages Croat terrorists, 217; Romc- 
Berlin Axis and, 221; National Socialist 
Fatty in, 223; and Czechoslovakia (1938), 
233, 234; occupies Ruthenia (1938), 24t; 
allows passage of German troops, 248; 
subscribes to Tripartite Pact (1940), 249; 
joins in attack on Yugoslavia, 233; receives 
half of Vojvodina (1943), 234, 236; Russian 
approaches to, 235; in attack on Russia, 
236, 260, 262; makes contact with West, 
262, 274, 278; makes truce with Tito, 278; 
Germans occupy, 279; attempts to conclude 
armistice with Russia, 283-6; battles in, 
286; armistice, 287; Russia and, 290, 292, 
Russian frontier with, 292; in peace settle¬ 
ment, 293, 294; Russian garrisons in, 295; 
coalition government in, 296, 301-2; com¬ 
munist government in, 302-5; Security 
Police (AVO) in, 303, 316, 323, 342; purge 
of communists in, 316; development of 
industry in, 319; incompetence and food 
shortage in, 322-5; revolution in (1956), 
suppressed by Russia, 329-30; Kadar 
regime in, 340-2 
Huns, 6 

Husak, Gustav, Slovak leader, 349; Czecho¬ 
slovak deputy prime minister, 333 
Huss, John, 3 

hydro-electric power, 10, 14 


industry; growth of, (in Poland), 4T, 43, 69, 
92, (in Czech lands), 48, 78-9, (in Austria- 
Hungary), 71-2, (in Balkans), 79, 106, (in 
Hungary), 97, 341, (in Roumania), 199, 
344-5, (in Yugoslavia), 314, 333 > 

Danubian countries under Russia), 319. 
(in Bulgaria), 342, (in Czechoslovakia), 
347-8; nationalization of, (in Poland), 306, 
(in Czechoslovakia), 347 “®! workers 
management of, in Yugoslavia, 333 
Innsbruck, Austrian Court take refuge at 
(1848), 56, 57 

lonescu. Take, Roumanian statesman, 133 
lorga, Nicholas, Roumanian prime minister, 
210 

‘Iron Gates’ on the Danube, 9-10, 97, 129 
Iron Guard, Roumania, 200, 210, 223, 223-6; 
leaders imprisoned, 238; government sup¬ 
ported by, 248; suppressed, 249 
‘Iron Ring’, Austrian coalition government, 
9 S, 96 

Ismail, Bessarabian port, 171 
Israel, state of, 531 

Istria, to Austria, 27, 74; promised to Italy by 
secret treaty (1913), 123, 148; proposed 
compromise partition of, 166-7; Slovenes in 
171, 220; most of, to Yugoslavia, 293 
Italians, 17; spread of nationalism among, 41 
Italy, at war with Turkey (1911), 213; secret 
treaty of Britain, France, and Russia with 
(1915), 123-6, 153, j66 ; in 1914-28 war, 
127, 242-2; opposes Yugoslav idea, 132; 
and Austro-Hungarian navy, 248; at peace 
conference, 151; dispute with Yugoslavia, 
166-7; in Central Europe, 182; supports 
countries dissatisfied with 1919-20 settle¬ 


ment, 183, 208; encourages Croat separatists, 
Ibrahim Pasha, commander of Egyptian army 209, 240; treaty with Yugoslavia (2937), 
against Greeks, 37 220, and with Roumania and Hungary, 222; 

Ignatiev, General, Russian ambassador at occupies Albania (2939), 242; in Anti- 
Constantinople, 80, 82, 84, 86 Comintern Pact (2957), 242, Pact of Steel 

Ilidze, Bosnian spa, 110 (1958), 242, and Tripartite Pact (1940), 249; 

Illyrian Provinces, of French Empire, 30 Croat puppet kingdom under, 254, 279; 

lUyrianism, 50 _ declares war on Russia, 236; Allies invade, 

Imrady, Bela, Hungarian prime minister, 224, 268; collapse of, 272, 274; communists in, 

^37 294 

IMRO antcrnal Macedonian Revolutionary IrvolsH, A. P., Russian foreign minister and 
Organization), 203, 106, 125; opposes ambassador in Paris, 121—12 
republican Bulgarians (2928), 144; agree¬ 
ment between Bulgaria and Yugoslavia on 


(2923), 180; encouraged by Mussolini, Jagiellon dynasty, Poland, 4, 19 

182, 215; terrorism of, 204—5, 206; splits jajee, Yugoslav Anti-Fascist Council meets at 

into two groups, 203; understanding (2943), 273, 276, 311 

between UstaJe and, 209; dissolved by Janina, in BHkan war, 214, 213 

Zveno Bulgarians, 226; assassination of Janissaries, 31-2 

Alexander of Yugoslavia by* member of, Japan, in Anti-Comintern Pact (2936), 242* 
226-27 in Tripartite Pact (2940), 249 ’ 
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Jassy, Treaty of (1792). demonstration m 
(1848), 60 

Hehlicka, Dr F., Slovak autonomist, 154 
Jellacic, Baron Josip, Ban of Croatia, 54t 57» 
in Hungarian war, 61-2, 75 . 

Jews, in Poland, 4, 59. 196, ^67; m J-wn- 
sylvania, 12; in Ballans, 17; in Hungry, . 

203, 237, 279; in Czech lands, 48; 

German party and, 94; in Roumania, 1 7. 

186, 199, 200 

John SobiesU, King of Poland. 21 
Jordan, Wilhelm, in Frankfurt Parhament, 

Joseph H of Holy Roman Empire, 29 
Jovanovic, General Arso, shot while escap 

from Yugoslavia (1948). 3^4 v.anslav 
Jovanovid, Dragoljub, leader of g 
People’s Peasant Party, 3^^ • . 

Jugov, Anton, Bulgarian deputy P 

minister, 317 . . _ 

Jungmann, Joseph, Czech Dictionary 

JuSer “tdowners, eastward colonization 
by, 92 

Kadar,_ Janos Hungarian mimsterjf^J^ 

interior, 316; govem- 

munist Party, 329, 330. head o b 

ment, 331, 340-2 sa 

Kalemegdm, fortress in Belgrade, 34, 84 
Kalinin, falls to Germans (1941), =^59 
Kallai, Gyula, Hungarian ” f Bo’snia- 

Kallay, Benjamin, Hungarian ruler 

Herzegovina, no minister, 

Kallay, Miklos, Hungarian pnm 

262; Hitler and, 274, 278, 279 „ „ 275 

Kaltenbrunner, S.S. imi minister, 

Kdnya, Kdlmin, Hungarian foreign nm 
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minister, 135 Sea port, 20 

Kherson, Russian Communist Party 

Khrushchev, ^ denounces Stahn, 3=16, 

secretaiy', 3 ^ 4 , 5/5 peaceful coexistence 

3 >'. 

and national 356, 

332; exchanges Roumania, 344 , 

and Zhivkov, 343 * ^ 

345;and Czechoslovatoa, Hungarian 

Khuen-Hedervdry, 

ruler of Croatia, 99 . By Germans 

Kiev, taken by J'^^’iaJs (i 945 ). 

(1941). ^58. ^59. by ^ prime 

Kiosseivanov, b 

(1943). ^75 , „ rlaim to, 165. “V 

garian armies meet at 293 
Kleist. .GengJjJ°':.’mmLs Axis partners to 
Klessheim, Hitler 

vissil Bulgarian prime mimster. 317 

SBS p“'' ” 

KoloB....." 2U,„1 coorn J' 

KomorowsH.Ge/^^jj^j^ Army. 281, 

coniinander 
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1, 1 of Red Army, 269. ^^9 
Koniev, i/?’'®bal, ^ grammar of, 2 

KopczjmsH, Fr u., ^ 5° . 

inji Kitoto, Hunprim -- 

justice, 34r leader of Yugosl^s in 

Korosec, Fr Antun '"^ presidentofYugo- 

Vienna Parhament, 1 ^ 4 , pr.me 

alav Natiot^/^""“ ; p^^pR-s Party of 

KosHuszko Division, of Poles 
ment in (i 945 ). 


Karad^jordfevic dynasty, rS^./J” 

Karadzid, Vuk, Serbian scholar, 3 ^ 

Karavclov, Lyuben, Bulga 
Karawanken mountains, 9, ’ _miist theot- 

Kardel), Edvard, Yugoslav comm 

etician, 323, 333-4 Cudetan Congress at 

Karlovy Vary (Karlsbad), . . commumst 

(1938). 23r. /4; mtem 

conference ®*^(^?° 7 ). 35 poUucian, 

Kdrolyi, Count hlihaly, H g 

142, 146; President, r6°-’’ r63 

Kdrolyi family, estates o , stalinograd, 5 ** 
Katowice. Poland. r^'J^eers 267-S 

Katyn, mass graves of Polls 

Kavalla, Thracian port 15. 

Kazan deffles of Danube. 9, 
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Kosovo, battle of (1389), 19, 104; region 
round, acquired by Italy (1941), 254 
Kosovo-Metohija (Kosmet) region of Yugo¬ 
slavia, 334 

Kossuth, Lajos, Hungarian orator and 
journalist, 50-1, 52,91; as ruler of Hungary, 
57, 61, 62; in exile, 63, 64; and Croats, 76; 
memory of, 330 

Kostov, Traicho, Bulgarian deputy prime 
minister, 517 

Kosygin, A. N., succeeds Khrushchev (1964), 
33Z 

Kotor, naval base, 27, 123, 138 
Kovacs, B^la, of Hungarian Smallholders’ 
Party, 504; in Nagy’s government, 330 
Kramer, Karel, Young Czech leader, 96, 123, 
124, t33, 143; first prime minister of 
Czechoslovakia, 143 

Krasinski, Count Valerian, Polish poet, 44 
Kresimir, Peter, Croatian hero, 19 
Kulturkampf, 92 

Kun, Bela, Hungarian conamunist, 139; head 
of short-lived government, t6i 
Kundt, Erich, spokesman of Germans in 
remnant of Czechoslovakia, 236 
Kutchuk-Kainardji, Treaty of (1774), 20 
Kvatemik, General Slavko, Croatian minister 
of defence, 264 

Lakatos, General, Hungarian prime minister, 
2S5 

Lammasch, Heinrich, last Austro-Hungarian 
prime minister, 145 

land reform, 175; in Poland, 194; in Rou- 
mania, 197, 198, 299; in Hungary, 202, 302; 
in Bulgaria, 29S; in Czcchoslovalua, 307 
Langicvricz, General Marjan, Polish leader, 
68, 69 

languages, and consdousness of nationality, 
2S-31 

Latin America, Polish refugees in, 44 
Latvia, adheres to Litvinov Protocol (1929), 
iS3; incorporated in Soviet Union, 247 
Lausanne, Treaty of (1923), 169 
Ijval, Pierre, French foreign minister, 227, 
2tS 

Lazar, Prince of Serbia, rg 
League of Nations, 163; Danzig to be Free 
Gty under, 136; Albania admitted to, t6S; 
recognises Polish acquisition of Vilna 
(■9^5). tyt; convenani of, attached to yteacc 
treaties, 172; Little Entente seat on Council 
of, 1E5; and Roumania, 211; and Hungary, 
211,217; Germany leaves (1935), 218; Russia 
jums (1954), 118; Russia expelled from 
(' 959 ). 2 -i 5 

LeJa’ity, Czech village, 263 


Lecb, General von, German commander 
agtiinst Russia, 238 

Lclewcl, Joachim, Polish historian and 
councillor (1830), 43, 44 
Lcnart, jozef, Czechoslovak prime minister, 

349. 355 

Lenin, 137, 138, 321 
Leningrad, 238, 239 
Leopold U of Holy Roman Empire, 29 
Liapehev, Andrij, Bulgarian prime minister, 
204 

Liberated Europe, Declaration on (1945). 
Lidice, Czech village, 263 
Linde, Samuel Bogomil, Polish Dictionary of, 
28 

Linz Programme, for Pan-Germanism, 94 
List, Fieid-Ivlarshal Wilhelm, 6 
Lithuania, Polish claims for, 43, 67; Russian 
repression in, 69; falls to Germans (1915). 
127; declared independent (1918), 138; 
loses Vilna to Poles 170, 171; adheres to 
Litvinov Protocol (1929), 183; in agranan 
conferences, 208; to Germany in Nazi- 
Soviet Pact, 244; Russia insists on bases in, 
246;incorporatcd in SovietUnion(i94o), 247 
Lithuam'ans, in Poland, 4, 92 
Little Entente, of Gtccboslovakia, Yugo¬ 
slavia, and Roumania, 380; France and, 181, 
219-20, 223; conferences of neighbour 
states with, 208; renewed (3933), 232; 
Mussolini and, 233, 237; Czech attempts to 
reanimate (3958), 235; Roumanian echo 
of, 263 

Litvinov, Mardm, Russian foreign com¬ 
missar, 385, 238, 244 
Litvinov, Protocol (3929), 383, 238 
Ljotif, Dimitrijc, leader of Serbian Nazi-type 
group, 223, 234 

Ljubljana (Laibach), Slovene capital, 9, 29, 30, 
347, 264 

Lloyd George, D., British prime minister, 
359-40 

Locarno Pact (1923), 184, 183, 239 
Lodz, Poland, 95, 323 

Locbl, Eugen, Slovak writer, 350, 333, 352 
Lombardy, annexed by Austria, 27; rising in 
(1848), 32-5 

London, Convention of (1832), era Greek 
independence, 58, 40; conference of am¬ 
bassadors in (1912-13), 334, jij; secret 
treaty of (1915), 123-6, 131, 166, (published 
by Bolsheviks), 139 

Ijovccn, Black Mountain of hlontcncgro, 13 
Lublin, temporary Polish government at 
(1944), 277, 2SS; student rices in (196s), 337 
Luca, Vasile, Roumanian finance minister and 
deputy prime minister, 318 



Ludcndorff, General, born in I’oznan, 15 
Lueger, Karl, burgomaster of Vienna, 9 > 
Lulc-Burgas, Bulgarians defeat Turks 

f n of 

Lupescu, Magdu, mistress of Carol 
Roumania, 201 ■ 1 . 

Lutherans, in Transylvania, 12; at Bratislava 
29; Prussian, and Polish Catholics, 4 • 
Czechoslovakia, 187; and communists, ja 
Luxemburg, Rosa, Polish communist, 93 
Lvov, Prince, Russian prime minister, I 35 » 

Lvov (Lemberg), 38, 77; in 
127; Poles hold out in (r 939 )> ^45 > 
claim to, 277 

Macedonia, 14, 80; rival claims of 
Bulgaria to! 16, lOJ 1 temporarily 1 ° 

Mgad. ;..A "‘y™™I; 

question’ of, 104-6, IMlv'-’ in 

(1893). t05, 

Balkan wars, 113-14. 113’> '9 1 j to 

Cains in, confirmed to 


Balkan wars, 113-14. 113'. to 

142, 143; Serbian gains jn, 

Yugoslavia, 167; Bulgarian , j^y 

171; YugUav part o ,_ 

Bulgaria (1941), 454 . 475_, ^ iJ.Bul- 

Germans in (1941). ^ 7 ^. over, 

gatian friction over, 284, comp 
312; Albania and, 336 federal unit 

Macedonian People’s Republic, 
in Yugoslavia, 312 , 

Macedonians, 17; in '^“S 2 ^''!X'pcasant Party. 
Macek, Vladko ^Baly^nnd Hungary. 

i92-,innegotiationsjv hitaly 

209; imprisoned (195H. ^ ' ty prime 

tions with (i 939 )> 439 . P 

minister, 240, 230, 231 ^27, 

Mackensen, Field-Marshal . 

Msrr«. r. r.s-.t’; 

101; in Transylvania, II ' 4 , " 

199, 248, 318; , in" ^Tigoslavia, 

in Roumama, ^^4. 54 7 * 

165, 190. 335 -. °'J‘'“!i,s. ;iol-In London, 
Maisky, Ivan, Russian amo.i.. 

o., to«i- 

Malinov, Alexander, Bulg 
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Markovid. Svetozi^, S«^ of State. 
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Mihailovic, Col, Draza, leader of Yugoslav 
chctnik resistance, 271-2; executed, 311-12 
Mihalache, Ion, leader of Roumanian National 
Peasant Patty, 178, 197, 200, 300 
Mihov, General, Bulgarian regent, executed, 
298 

Miklos, General, prime minister of pro¬ 
visional government in Hungary, 286, 301 
Mikolajcz^k, Stanislaw, Polish prime minister 
in exile, 268, 277, 282; in new Polish 
government, 288, 305; dismissed, 303, in 
1947 election, 306 

Mikoyan, Russian foreign trade commissar, 
later deputy prime minister, 326, 328, 329, 

330 

Milan, liberated from Austrians (1848), 52; 

embryo fascist groups in (1919), 166 
Milan Obrenovid, Prince of Serbia, 80, 83, 84; 
King, 89, 103; abdicates, 109; returns as 
commander of army, 109 
Military Frontier, of Habsburgs against 
Turks, 9, 73 

Milovanovid, Milovan, Serbian prime minister, 

113 

Mndszenty, Cardinal, Prince-Primate of 
Hungary, 304; imprisoned (1948), 320; 
set free in 1936 revolution, 330; takes 
refuge in U.S. Legation, 331, 341 
mining, in Balkans, 14 
minorities, national, after 1919 peace settle¬ 
ment, 171; also iiidii’idiial nationalities 
Mirkovic, General Bora, Belgrade coup of 
(1941), 232, 233 

Miskolcz, Hungary, Czechs occupy, and are 
evicted from (1919), 161 
Moczar, General Mieezyslaw, leader of Polish 
neo-Stalinist and anti-semitic faction, 558, 
339 

Mohacs, Magyars defeated by Turks at (1326), 
8, 19; second battle of, 20 
Moldavia, anti-semitism in, 107, 200; and see 
Danubian Principalities 
Molotov, Vyacheslav, Russian foreign com¬ 
missar, 244, 247, 255, 278, 283; in Council of 
Foreign Ministers, 291-2, 293; and peace 
treaties, 294-3; and Yugoslavia, 313 
Moltke, Field-Marshal von, and Austria, 73 
Montenegro, 13, 13, 20; Orthodox Church in, 
t7> 1^5; Emperor Francis Joseph visits, 83; 
in Russo-Turkish war, 83; independence 
recognized, 86, 87; in Balkan wars, 114, 
113, 116; in 1914-18 war, 129; in Fourteen 
Points, 139; included in Yugoslavia (1919), 
154-3; annexed by Italy (1941), 254; 
resistance in, 272 

Moraezewski, A., Polish prime minister, 175 
Morava river, valley of, 13, 283 


Moravia, see Bohemia-Moravia 

Morocco, crisis over, 111 

Moscicki, Ignatius, President of Poland, 224; 

resigns, 265 
Moscow, 238, 259 

Moscow Slavonic Benevolent Committee 
(1838), 81 

Moslems,'driven from Greece (1922), 169; in 
Yugoslavia, 189, 239; in Croatia, 264; see 
also Shqiptars 

Mostar, capital of Herzegovina, 13 
Munich, conference of Hitler, Chamberlain, 
Daladier, and Mussolini at (1938), 234, 236 
Muraviev, N., Bulgarian prime minister, 284 
Murzsteg, discussions between Austria- 
Hungary and Russia on Macedonia at 
(1903), io6 

Mussolini, Benito, newspaper editor, 140; in 
power, 167, 182; Carol of Roumania and, 
2io-ti; Gdmbds visits, 211; contacts of, 
with Danubian countries, 212-13; relations 
of Hitler and, 214; and Little Entente, 213, 
217; at Munich conference (1938), 234; 
proposes mediation over Poland, 243; and 
Yugoslavia, 249; fall of (1943), 272 
Muzuranic, Ivan, Czech scholar and poet, 
appointed Ban of Croatia, 99 

Nagoda, settlement of Hungary with Ctoatia- 
Slavonia (i868), 73, 76, 99, 164 
Nagy, Ferenc, Hungarian prime minister, 303, 
304, 320 

Nagy, Imre, Hungarian minister for agri¬ 
culture, 302; minister of the interior, 303; 
prime minister (1933), 523; expelled from 
Communist Party, 324; returns as prime 
minister, 330; executed, 331, 342 
Nagyvarad (Oradea), ceded to Hungary by 
Roumania (1940), 248 
Nano, Florian, envoy of Antonescu, 278 
Napoleon I, in Vienna, 21-2; Karadjordje 
appeals to, 33; in Russia, 258, 239 
Napoleon III, 66; Czechs appeal to, 78 
Narodna Odbrana (National Defence), Pan- 
Serbian organization, 112 
Narutowicz, Prof., President of Poland for 
2 days (1922), 195 

nationalism, growth of, 28-31; a necessity of 
statecraft, 40; heyday of, 91-102 
NATO, 333, 354 

Naumann, Pastor Friedrich, Mittehuropa by. 
130 

Navarino, naval battle of (jSzf), 37 
Navy League, Germrai, 95 
Nazi-Soviet Pact (1939), 244, 235 
Nazis, in Czechoslovakia, 208; in Danzig, 212; 
in Austria, 214; and, Sudeten Germans, 222 
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Nedia, General Milan, Yugoslav war mimstcr ^moncscu. a 6 i; 

230; nominal head of government un c (Olomouc), > 

(Armans, 234, 264-5. ^ 1 \ Olympus. Mount, '5 youth movc- 

Neissc river, as Polish frontier, 288 Omladina, Serbian c P 

Nelidov, A., Russian ambassador in t.on- g, (German invasion ot 

stantinoplc, 86 'Operation Barbato _ postponed 7 

Nemaniid dynasty, Serbia, 19 . Russia), ^53, ^5 . 

Nenadovid, Matija, leads Serbian dclegati Belgrade coup, ^5 (-^ogress of’ (Rome, 

to St Petersburg, 35, 54 - ‘Onorcssed Peoples, 

Nesselrode, Count von, Russian fore g igi 8 ), i 4 ° r j-yided between Polan a 

minister, 26, 36 . , • Orava, county of, '' 

NeuiUy, peace treaty signed with Bu Sae'a Slovakia {1941), ^39 _ v ,, 

(1919),^o, 164, 167. ISO, 181; pressure for Tsar i" 

revision of, 170, 186, 238, 246 Organic Statute f 'Transylvania, ia. 75 > 

New Ejirope, Tie. periodical, 13^'. Orthodox Churc,^^^^^^ gj^pire us^^_^^ 

associated with, 136, 14°. 187 . , Balkans, 17. ,r,d languages, a», , 

NieholasT of Russia, 38;andPoland 4a,6°.67 ,,, 223; and 

Nicholas II of Russia, and Polan , 9 ’ patriarchate o, g’^g^jian Exarc 

recogniaes Ferdinand of ^“'^^‘“crands nationalism, 5 119-ao 

agrees Macedonian policy wi g2^ 103; m _„rnmunists and, 9 > 

Joseph, 106 com- Croatia, a 64 . com^^^.^ p ^d 94 

Nicholas Nicolaievich, Grand Du ' , Ostmarkverei , ^^^Qf^es King 

mandcr of Russian arrrues, Ia 3 ,„r,etTro. Otto of Bava , ,,i,n throne, 

Nikita, Prince, later King, of h on (1832), 5 ^ claimant to jdindszenty 

83,84,88,134 ^ 8,. Com- Otto.Ar^l , 8 ,; Cardinal Mm 

Nil, 15; taken by Bulgarians, 89, ^^.o, 222, 7 

munistsin,i 76 r in Ausuian and, 5 ^° • r representative of 

nobihty, Polish, in Gahcia, 46-7, lenace, •„ u S.A., I 3 ^> 

Em^m, 48; Hungarian, 49 . . 5 ° ,i,c P®<l«ewsK ^ ^^^ittee m U 

Nosek, A., Czechoslovak mim Pohsh jjfgrence, i 53 „ 

interior, 309 Voivodina, ®t P^^'^^sdee at (19®*)’ V 

Novi Sad, lipUal of autonomous Vo, ’p^^ian scholar monk^^^ jj„ly 

335 Austrians Paisil. , commander 

Novipaaar, Sanjak of, 87, ’ gjj Serbia Eaj^s, ^ Stephem 3 j,istorian an 

withdra; from, m; shared between ^ °|^tisek, Cae^cerman National 

and Montenegro, 116 _ z9. 49 , Congress, 5 ?. 77 

Novomesky, ^ Slovs 

_ _ . •!._ 


Pajtds, t-01., iien, 3 °^ , . jan and 

Crown of ^ Czech vjational 

tiitai-aw * - - X - . » prantiscK, nerinar^ 

d MoQtWH^io. ti 6 ,45 ^‘^,!uddan.. 9 '-W’'^‘'!,’StrCongre.s-. 5?'7 

ommunist Party, 32Z, 3 " . protests at T>«n-Getttianistn, 9 > g -y-y, 81 

38 - 9 , 350 , 35 I-. -igns, 35®. P |^|uv Cong«s^^^^^^^ 

.ussian invasion, 35° . . in Poland, „ slavism, 8o, » . 

„ H..., ““ d P«.« “fSS! 

brenovie. Prince > j der, 34 , 5 ^' ^ countries, ^7 A 285. p-dical Party, 

brenovic. Milos, Serb'^l^ Corn- ^ ^y hi^J^ ^ gg^bian Radial f 

,>Lp.,d o., .0. . SS -af- 2 d 

3ditid.Bulgarianb h ^ ^288 -y’reaty of London, 

Dder river. 2, 6 ; port. 20; Gre^^_ fears secret 1 r > 

Odessa, Russian Black Roumaman 

secret society m, 3 > 
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PaSie, Nikola—«M/. 

army of Black Hand influence, i} 6 ; makes 
Corfu Pact with Yugoslav National Com¬ 
mittee, 156-7, 147; resign® (1918), 148: at 
peace conference, 153: leading "gnte m 
Yugoslavia, 191, 19a 

Paskievid, Marshal, Russian commander 
against Polish revolt (1830), 43, 44 , 45 > 
Viceroy of Congress Poland, 60, 67; 
Gorge! capitulates to, 63; and Danubian 
Principalities, 63 

Pasvan-Oglu, Pasha of Vidin, 35, 40 
Pitt4s9anu, Lucrctiu, Roumanian communist, 
deputy prime minister, 283; exceuted, 318; 
posthumously rehabilitated, 346 
Patrescu, C., Roumanian socialist, deputy 
prime minister, 283 ~u- 1 

Patton, General, commander of U.b. Third 
Army, 289 

Pauker, Anna, Roumanian communist, 299; 
foreign minister, 301, and deputy prime 
minister, 318 

Paul, Prince Regent of Yugoslavia, 217, 224, 
239, 240; and Western powers, 250, 251, 

Pavelid, Ante, founder of Croat Vstalt, 195, 
217, 240; under Germans, 253, 265, 264, 280 
Peasant International, 191 , . r 

peasants, PoUsh, 46-7. ^91 political parties of, 
178-9; and collectivization, 319, 321 
Pdcs, occupied by Serbs (1918), 163 
personality, cult of, 321, 326, 328, 329 
Peter, Gabor, organizer of Hungarian Security 

Police, 303 .re 

Peter Karadjordievic, King of Serbia, 109-10, 

117 . 

Peter II of Yugoslavia, 217: in exile, 234, 270, 
273, z8i 

Petkov, Nikola, Bulgarian politician, 284; 
executed, 300 

Petofi, Sandor, poet of Magyar patriotism, 49, 
32, 63; memory of, 330 
Petofi Circle, 329 

petroleum: Roumanian, 10, 108, 133, 197, 
(to Central Powers), 1914-18, 129, 132, 
(to Nazi Germany), 213, 238, 246, 262, 
(to Russia), 344: Hungarian, 162 
Petrovid, Djordje (Karadjordje), Serbian 
leader, 32-3 

Petsarao, Finland, ceded to Russia, 294 
Pflanzer-Balltin, General, 149 
Phanariot Greeks, 16-17, 36 
Pheraios, Constantine Rhigas, martyr of Greek 
nationalism, 33 

Philadelphia Agreement, of Czech and 
Ruthene groups in U.S.A., 141 
Philike Hetairia, Greek secret society, 36-7 
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Philippopolis, see Plovdiv 
Piastdynasty, Poland, 19 
Piast Peasant Party, Poland, ‘ 94 . *95 
‘Pig War’, between Austria-Hungary 

Serbia (1906), no .—.inn 

Pilsudsld, Jozef. 69; advocates ^ooperntm 

of Poles with Austrians, 93; 5 ’ 

in 123. IZ7, 133: Polish Chief of State 
( 19 ^ 8 ). ‘ 44 , 170. ‘81. ‘95; “O'! 
isVi; minorities, 196: moves ‘o ng ■ 

109 225-4: advocates Franco-Polish action 

Sinsi'l-Ihler, 212; and Nazi-Polish Pact 
(1934), 2‘5 

Pindus mountains, i 5 » *5 

Pirin mountains, 13 ^.1 cinv-ik 

Pittsburgh Convention, of Czech an 
groups in U.S.A., 14' 

Plevna, in Russo-Turkish war. 86 

Ploesti, oil fields and ‘ 3 }> 7 ^^. 

Plovdiv (Philippopolis), 13, 80, 86 , cen 

Eastern Roumclia, 87, 88 

Podgorica, Montenegrin Assembly in, 34 , 5 3 
Pokrovsky, M. N., Russian communist 

historian of diplomacy, 290 f'r.nrrress 

Poland, 1-2, 4, 17: partitions of, 21, Co g 

of Vienna and, 24-3: under Russia, 4 ‘ , 

43, 60, 92; risings in, (1830-1), 4‘, 4 4 , 

(1865). 4 ‘. 67-70; /’"®f“;/ 4 ti’onai 

92, 95; under Austria, 46-7, ‘ 34 , ^ati 

Deinocratic Party in, 9J. ‘56; 
to (1914), laj; Germans and Austrians 
advance across, 123, 127; German M 
Austrian offer to (1917). ‘ 34 : Russian pr 
visional government pledge to (1917), ‘ 3 >' 
Russia surrenders, 157 1 in Fourteen Po , 
159; France and, 131-2; peace conference 
and, 13 6-9; at war with Soviet Russia, 13 , 
minorities in. 170. 17 ‘,. ‘ 95 - 6 :. pohn^ 
patties in, 174; factory IcgislaUon in, I 75 > 

military conversations of Roumania , 
180, 181; alliance with France, 181, i» 5 . 
and Czechoslovakia, 181, ^‘3, on a 

terms with neighbours, 184-3; fiulure 
democracy in, 194-6; 'n agrarian co 
fcrenccs, 208; move to right in, 209, 223 , 
and Hitler, 212; lo-year non-aggressio 
pact with Germany, 215, (denounced), 243, 
National Radical Camp m, 223: “"'os 
passage to Soviet troops, 233, 244: o“' 

tketion to Czechoslovakia, 234: oKupi 
Teschen area, 233, 236; British und Fr^“ 
guarantees to, 242, 243, 244 » ^ 45 » . 
invasion of, 243. ^ 45 : disposal of, m N^- 
Soviet Pact, 244, canceUed by Russo-Polish 
agreement (1941). ^ 66 ; Russia occupies 

eastern part of (1939), .‘ 7 *, 
of, interned in Roumania, 245, 265, problem 
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Poland—row/. Protogucrov, General, IMRO leader, 144, 205 

of future of, 265-8, 276, 277 * Home Prussia, 21 j at Congress of Vienna, 24, 25, 
Army in, 266, 267, 268, 281-3; Workers’ and Poland, 45-6, 60, 92, 93 
Party in, 268; Teheran conference and, 276, Pruth river, 10, 25 
277; Russians advance across, 287; moves Puchner, General (Roumanian), 62 
settlers into former German lands, 290, Pula, Austro-Hungarian navy at, 27; Italians 


291; Russian directives to, 292; Russian 
troops in, 293; coalition government in, 
296; communist government in, 303-7; 
purge of communists in, 317-18; unrest in, 
321, 323; de-Staliniaation in, 326-7; Russia 
and, 327-8; election of 1937 in, 337; retreat 
from reform programme in, 337-4°; 
supports Russian action in Czedioslovakia 
(1968), 340 

Poles, 17; language of, 28; and Slav Congress, 
38; fighting on both sides (1917), 133-6; as 
minority in Czechoslovalda, 139 

Polish National Committee, in Switaerland, 


seiac, 148; to Yugoslavia, 293 
purges, in Russia, 233, 316; in East-Central 
European countries, 316-20, 332; in Yugo¬ 
slavia, 334 

Purid, Bozludar, Yugoslav prime minister in 
exile, 281 

Putnik, Marshal Radomir, commander of 
Serbian army, 117 

Quadrilateral (of fortresses), Austrian defence 
of, against Piedmontese, 32,36 


M° Rackt, Fran)o, Croat historian 76 

pohtical parties, 174; peasant, 178-9; sup- Raczkiewicz, President of Poland in 'I 
pressed, 216, 233; agrarian, 293 266,268 " wile, 

pSSiT;,”'ofP.Hic 

Germans claim extra-territorial passage Radid, Joseph "found 

across, 242; German army advances into Patty, 100 ’ Peasant 

Popovid, General Damian, of Serbian Black Party ^100 Peasant 

Hand, 116 0,1’ ^8; m 1914-18 

Porkkala, Finland, Russian naval base at, 134; visits Moscow 

Potiorek, General, governor of Bosnia, 121 instruction 102'^’ 

Potsdam Conference (1943). 290-1. 306 

Poznan (Posen), 4, 46; riots in, 327, 537 ’ ^azi-type movement in R 1 • 

Poznania, under Prussia, 23, 46, to “3 " 

Poland (1919). 156, 195-6; Hitler "and ^'^tlaw, Polish • 

German minority in, 243; German army 3°6 nunistet of 

advances into (1939), 243 °°n«r, Bulgarian Renuhl!,. 

Prague, 6, 48; University of, 3, 29, o.-jn n V *44 ^ Proclaimed in 

1848, 33, 38 ;intentionofFrancisJosephto Bulm,-;, . 

be crowned in. 73,77; proposed as mphal of p ^ niinistcr 

Mitlihiiropa, 130; German inhabitams of family inPr. ■ 

236; Hitler enters, 241; anti-Nazi tisinv^n in Poland, 4, 

(1945), 289; unrest in (1948) ,0- , ^ m Vienna to W, ^ ’ * 3 > *6, 70 
331. 332; defiance of Russians in^iVs?^^^’ iint ® 3 ; 

Prcmysl dynasty, Bohemia. 3 iq ^ ® 335 Rajie, Jov-n 57 

'r Sr4;S”%';; 

Ptibicevid, Svetozat, demihr 84 ret 3 ° 3 ; executed ^rrtster of th» 
Yugoslav National Council of Rikosf 3*3 ’ 

Princip, Gavrilo, assassin^t ’ *48 > f^tyas ii,, . •' 

dinand at Sarajevo (,5,4) “ Per. * 76 . 293, 302; dep ‘communist rfi 

c--- --St?: ft 
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Rapacki, Adam, Polish foreign minister, 527; 

proposes ‘atom-free 2onc’, 339-40 
Rapallo, Trcat5' of (1920), between Italy and 
Yugoslavia, 167 
Rasputin, 125 

Rauschning, Hermann, President of Danzig 
Senate, 213 

Rcichstadt, Austro-Russian secret agreement 
on Balkans at (1876), 85 
resistance movement, in Croatia against 
Usta/e rule, 264; in Slovenia, 264: in 
Poland, 266, 267, 268, 281-3; Yugo¬ 
slavia, 270, 271-3, 281; in Greece, 270-1; in 
Bulgaria, 275; in Czechoslovakia, 289 
Rhineland, Hitler rcoccupies (1936), 219 
Rhodope mountains, 13, 13, 273 
Ribar, Ivo, president of Anti-Fascist Council 
for National Liberation of Yugoslavia 
(1942), 272; President of Yugoslavia, 311 
Ribbentrop, Joachim von, German foreign 
minister, 244, 246, 247, 233, 261 
Rieger, FrantiSek, Czech politician, 77, 78, 93 
Riga, Treaty of (1921), establishes Russo- 
Polish frontier, 170 
Rijeka, tee Fiume 

Ripka, Dr Hubert, Czechoslovak minister of 
foreign trade, 309 

Ristid, Joven, Serbian prime minister, 84 
Rodd, Sir Rennell, British ambassador in 
Rome, 124 

Rokossovsky, Marshal, of Red Army, 273, 
282, 287; appointed Polish minister of war, 
318-19, 328 

Romanovs, 97, 131, 133 
Rome, Congress of Oppressed Peoples in 
(1918), 140; Treaty of (1924), between Italy 
and Yugoslavia, 167; Protocols of (1934), 
agreed by Italy, Hungary, and Austria, 
213 

Rome-Berlin Axis, 212, 219, 221; proclaimed 
{1956), 226 

Roosevelt, President, 231, 276, 287, 288; 

Archduke Otto and, 278, 283 
Rothermcre, Viscount, newspaper magnate, 
and Hungary, 1S3, 203 
Roumania, 8, lo-i 3,17 {mdsee Danubian Princi¬ 
palities) ; Crimean war and, 65; first official 
use of name, 80; in Russo-Turkish war, 83, 
86; independence recognized (1878), 86, 87; 
secret treaty of Austria-Hungary and (1883), 
103; peasant revolt in (1907), 107; Social 
Democrats in, 108; Allies negotiate with 
(i9i3),i26,andsign secret treaty with (1916), 
t 3 ^. 255.163; peace treaty with(i9ig), 138; 
declares renewed war on Germany, 143; 
France and, 151; occupies Transylvania and 
advances to Budapest (1919), 161; terri- 
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tonal gains of, 163; minorities in, 164, 171, 
199; political parties in, 174, 197; agrarian 
reform in, 173; communists in, 176; military 
convention of Poland and, 180, 181; Little 
Entente extended to, i8o-t; French treaty 
with, 181; Italy and, 182; Hungary and, 
183; Russia and, 184; adheres to Litvinov 
Protocol, 183; domestic policies in, 197-201; 
in agrarian conferences, 208; move to right 
in, 209, 210-11, 223-6; Mussolini and, 212; 
German trade treaties with, 213, 246, 248; 
seeks understanding with Germany (1936), 
220; secret pact with Russia, 218, (re¬ 
pudiated), 221; Rome-Bcrlin Axis and, 221; 
National Christian Party in, 223; refuses 
passage to Russian troops, 221, 253; and 
destruction of Czechoslovakia, 233; Front 
of National Rebirth in, 238; British and 
French guarantee to, 242; Polish authorities 
interned in, 247, 265; Russia occupies 
territories of, 247, 255; cedes Dobrudja to 
Bulgaria, 247, 246; Iron Guard government 
in, 248; Germany and, 247-9; German 
troops in, 248, 233; subscribes to Tri¬ 
partite Pact, 249; declares war on Russia, 
236; in attack on Russia, 260, 261, 262; 
makes contacts with West, 262, 274; 
Teheran Conference and, 276, 277; Britain 
and U.S. refuse to conclude separate agree¬ 
ment with, 277; changes sides, 283-4; 
Russia and, 287, 290, 292, 295; in peace 
settlement, 293, 294; Russian garrisons in, 
295; coalition government in, 296; com¬ 
munist government in, 298-501; ‘Plough¬ 
men’s Front’ in, 299; purge of com¬ 
munists in, 316, 318; development of in¬ 
dustry in, 519; exploited by Russia, 344; 
de-Stalinization in, 328; and Hungarian 
rebellion, 342; Russian troops withdrawn 
from (1938), 344; and Czech rebellion 
(1968), 346, 347 

Roumanian National Council, 146-7 
Roumanians, ii, 17, 18, 60; in Transylvania, 
II, 12, 61, 73, 104; language of, 28; and 
Hungarian nationalism, 49, 30, 56; national 
feeling among, 66; school for, in Bitolj, 
103; in Hungary, 164; in Yugoslavia, 164, 
189 

Rudolf, Austrian Crown Prince, 99 
Rumelia, Eastern, 13, 87, 88 
Runciman, Viscount, emissary to Czecho¬ 
slovakia, 232 

Rundstedt, General von, German com¬ 
mander against Russia, 238 
Rupel Pass, 15 

Rupnik, General, organizes Slovene militia 
against partisans, 264 



Russia (Soviet Union, U.S.S.R 0 > 

Bessarabia, ,o, i8, ^ 5 -^’ 

Turks, ao, j8. 85-7. 88; ^ 

45 -<, 60, 92, 93; at Congress o 

25; and Greek revolt, 57 . 58. 4 °..^ 
Danubian Principabties, 
garian sear, 63; liberal attitude 
and Balkans, 81-9, 103. rob, 
rr6; and Young 

to Poles and Czechs (1914). J27; 

and Austrian victories over U 9 
„A ,—orrotoef Austria, 231, r. 
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(2959). 241; occupied h" rj 
Russians liberate “o- 
( 1945 ). 292. 307, j’,; ’’ 'o i 

Rydz-Smigly, Marshal, Polish 
224 

Sadowa-Koniggratz, Austrians j r 
Prussians at, 72 “'Seated 1-. 

Safarik, P, J,, Slocak leader 
St Germain, peace treatj- si^ed urit 
31(1919), 250, 167, 172 


'1th 


to Poles and Czechs ( 19 ^ 4 ;. x at (1919), 150.167, x-jz 

and Austrian victories ovex^ . ^Bolshevik Salisbury, Marquess of, British 

advances against Austria, X 3 if — „ secretary', 87 

revolution in CiQxy), 137 » _. Salonika, 15, 16, 17, 105; Youno ■ 


advances against Austria, X 3 Xf 
revolution in (2927), / 5 ^ 1 ^"j^\nnies in. 
Brest-Litovsk, 257-9. ^ Entente 

152; tear tvith Poland, 256, j.gEtions 

and, 164; territory 'leader in, 

vrith border states, ^® 5 » ,, «rith France 

191-2; hlutual Assistance Pac secret 

and Czechoslovakia ( 2935 ). , ’diated), 

pact with Roumama 219: 

221; and reoccupation rf , .ya 252-3. 
and destruction of jQ (1938), 

256; purge of Old BolsbevtU^;“„\ 9 ^irb 
233; British and French c ^ 245; 

(2939). ^44; P^‘^‘^’i*,P^2^^iSvades Fin- 

occupies eastern Polana, 24). states, 

land, 246; incorporates ,,.worsen- 

Bessarabia, N. Bukovi^ aDPro^<^“ 

ing relations with Germans 

Hungary and raations 

invade(1942). 2-56. 258-9> 4,_8 Czecho- 




secretarj-, 87 * foreign 

Salonika, 13, 26, 17, 105; Youn.. T , 

Iii; Greeks and Bulgarians 
„4; Greeks retain, 115; Annlo-P 
landing at (1925), 128; Yugoskv 
rights in, 172. 250; Bulgaria and 
Entente conclude agreement at (ig t? 

Same, Bulgarian chieftain, 5 
San Stefeno, Russians occupy, 86; stiU-boru 
^eat5' of (1878). 205. 168. 344 » 

Sanatescu, General, Roumaman prime minister, 

Sorafevo, Bosnia. 15, 27.. 210 147; assassina- 
^lion of heir to Austrian throne at 


SaJdSa-Piedmont. declares war on Austria 
(1848), 5 * , J2I 

Savariv«, 8^^ 


ing relations witn v^y—' -gennans ,'•‘“Y” 8-9, 205,122 , 

Hungary and Yugoslavia, 25^ Savariv^^ g^g^an commmder. n. 

invade(i94i), 256, 258-9, ■J g g Czecho- ’ in Transylvani®. 22, 22, 49 

283-4; armisuce with Yugo- bazo _ . , . „ u.. 


283-4; armistice with ^ugo- 

in peace-making, 290, b 314-25 J 

slavia, 313-14; suppo ^ panubi^ 

purges in, 326; riots in 

countries, 529;/=P"“ in, 324-f- 

(2953), 322; Kh2^Bchcv ,n 

and Poland, 327-8; ^®P;^“er Berlin (1962). 
Hungary, 330-2 ; in ^onie to power 

332; Brezhnev and Ko^yS ^ y, 343; 

^ (1964), 332: ^P^i°^lia (^ 8 ), 354-6 

tervenes in Czechos o p^j^d, 92. 9 ^. 93 

Russification, pohey o , 

Russo-Japanese war ( 2905 _), s8 

Russo-Turkish war ( 77 -,0-80 

Rustchuk (Ruse), on communis 

Ruthene National Councils, 247 , 

led (1944), 269 yvustro-Hungarian aany. 

Ruthenes, 17, 58. 2 “ y 186, 288-9. 

139; in Czechoslovak pj^y^ns 

Carpatho-Ukraine), 24 


Sazono^', ' 

223. 252 _„„rians defeated by Russians 

Schassburg, 

at (1849). 65 armaments firm, 151, 221 

Schneider-Cransot proponent of Pan- 

Schonerer, George 

Germanism, 94, Austrian Chan- 

Sebuschnigg. Dr 

"^°Vntog fatnily. estates of, 48 

Schwarzwl^g ^58 

•scorched ear ^84 ■ 

Sebastopol, ^2,1" conference and, 276 

‘Second Fto".^ Hungary, 202 

t^’Sneral Hans von, 228 
Seeckt, .-p.-, for nations, 40, 120, 150 
jelf-detenni i6, 103; cultural 

Serbia, an . challenges Turkisi: 

awakem g ^ Q^diodox Patriaitiste of, 

’."becomes independee:, 34; cid 

^garia^ nationaUsm, 51.56,57; rekriras 

o^^tia and, 76. 99 . 20<>i. i:t. xgi; sl-W 
e^nomic growth m, 79; ^ 
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Serbia, and Macedonia— coni. 
revolt, 84; in Russo-Turkish war, 85; 
independence recognized, 86, 87; and 

Treaty of Berlin, 89; invades Bulgaria (i 88 5), 
89; makes secret treaty with Austria- 
Hungary, 103; Radical Party in, 107-8,189; 
Agrarian Party in, 108, 178; Dissident 
Young Radicals in, loS; in Balkan wars, 
115-14, irj; Black Hand in, and Sarajevo 
assassination, 116-18; in 1914-18 war, 
iai-2, 128-9, *47: Fourteen Points, 139; 
agrees with Yugoslav Committee in Corfu 
Pact, 136-7; France and, 131 
Serbia (as part of Yugoslavia), Na2i-t3'pc 
group in, 223; and Sporazum with Croatia 
(1929), 240; feeling against government in 
0940), 230; under Germany, 264-5; 
resistance in, 272 
Serbo-Croat coalition, 100-1 
Serbo-Croat language, 30, 73 
Serbs, 14, 17, 18; associated with Croats and 
Slovenes under Napoleon, 30; prclani, in 
Vojvodina, 30, 32, 34, 62, 98, 164; in 
Croatia, under Hungary, 99; hold all main 
oflSces in Yugoslavia, 189; as minority in 
Croatia, 263-4; lessened feeling against, in 
Yugoslavia, 334 

Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, association of, 30; 
proposals for union of, 134-3, 136-7; pro¬ 
clamation of Kingdom of (1918), 148; at 
peace conference, 133-4; ■t" Junher Yugo¬ 
slavia 

serfdom, in Poland, 43; abolished in Hungary, 
63, and in Russia, 69 
Seton-Watson, R. W., 140 
Sevres, peace treaty signed with Turkey at 
(1921), 150, but never ratified, 169 
Shehu, Mclunct, chairman of Albanian Council 
of Ministers, 336 

Shqiptars (Albanian Moslems), 17, 18; in 
Greece, 171; in Yugoslavia, 189, 315; anti- 
Serb feeling among, 334-5; set also Moslems 
Sic Guard, in Ruthenia, 233, 241 
Sik, Prof. Ota, Czechoslovak economist, 350, 
.551, 35^. 553: exiled, 356 
Sikorski, General Wladyslaw, head of Polish 
government in exile, 266, 267; killed in air 
accident, 268 

Silesia, 2, 3, 74; in 1848, 33-4; Upper, divided 
between Germany and Poland (1921), 156, 
158; Gemaany guarantees minority tights 
in, 172; Polish policy in, 196 
Simeon I, Tsar of Bulgaria, 19 
Simeon H, King of Bulgaria, 275, 298 
Simovid, Col. DuSan (later General), Serb 
commander in Zagreb, 148; Yugoslav 
prime minister, 232, 235 
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Sinaia, agrarian conference at (1930), 20S 
Sirct river, 10 

Sitok3', Viliam, Slovak communist, 307; prime 
minister of Czechoslovakia, 322, 347, 349 
Sixtus, Prince of Boutbon-Parma, Austrian 
peace feelers through (1917). >54 
Skandetberg, Albanian hero, 18, 19 
Skoda, arm.imcnt works, Plzen, 221, 223, 246 
Skopje, 105, 116 

SkoropadsW, General, administers Ukraine, 
138 

Skorzeny, Major, specialist troops of, for 
kidnapping and rescue, 286 
Skrz3'nccki, General Zygmunt, Polish com¬ 
mander, 43 

Skutari, rUbania, in Balkan war, 114, 113 
Slansky, Rudolf, secretary of Czechoslovak 
Communist Party, executed, 31B-19 
Slatina, Roumania, aluminium factory planned 
for, 344 

Sl.av Congress (1848), 58 

Slavonia, 8; ste fiirlber Croatia-Slavonia 

Slavonic people, 4, 18 

Slavs, Western and Southern, 17, 36; sii also 
South Slavs 

Slivnitza, 13; Serbs defeated by Bulgarians 
at (1883), 89 

Slovak National Council, 147 
Slovakia, 3, 6; Hungarian war in, 62; under 
Hungary, 75, 97, 98; to Czechoslovakia 
(1919), 139-^0, 163, 171; fringe of, to 
Hungary (1938), 235; given autonomy, 233; 
Germans in, 256; breach between Prague 
and (1939), 241; proclaimed independent 
under German protection, 241; subscribes 
to Tripartite Pact, 249; declares war on 
Russi.a, 256; under Germans, 261, 263, 279; 
declares war on U.S.A., 263; Russians 
liberate, 289; election of 1946 in, 308; 
growth of industry in, 547, 349; unrest in, 
349 . 330 

Slovaks, 17, 38; in Hungary, 49, 36, 160; 
National Council of (1918), 147; not repre¬ 
sented at peace conference (1919), 134: in 
Czechoslovakia, 186, 187-8; Hitler and, 230, 
234; as slave labour in Germany, 263; in 
Russian Ruthenia, 333 

Slovenes, 17; language of, 29; associated with 
Serbs and Croats under Napoleon, 30; in 
Austro-Hungarian army, 139; in Austrian 
Catinthia, 167, 171; in Yugoslavia, 189, 
190-1; in Italian Istria, 171, 220; in hinter¬ 
land of Trieste, 293 

Slovenia, 9, 22; Catholic Church in, 17, 125: 
Napoleon and, 22; linguistic movement in, 
29-30; part of Kingdom of Serbs, Croats, 
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